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CHAPTER  I 

THE  HUNT  FOR  GAEDKE 

The  world  we  live  in  is  not  reaUy  a  single 
circle,  as  they  draw  it  for  you  in  the  maps. 
It  is  a  whole  tangle  of  circles  which  only 
intersect  at  intervals ;  and  the  circumference  of  each 
is  a  brick  waU  which  pens  in  the  lives  of  the  inmates. 
Look  round  you  in  your  railway-carriage  ;  that  young 
man  in  the  comer  is  reading  The  Egg-Fancier ;  his 
vis-d-vis  is  cherishing  an  organ  whose  title  is  not 
so  easy  to  catch — ^is  he,  perhaps,  ashamed  of  it  ?  At 
last  he  lays  it  down  beside  him ;  what  did  I  say  ? 
It  is  The  Chiropodist.  The  lady  next  door  is  less 
reticent ;  in  fact,  I  think  she  tends  to  flourish  her 
review  in  the  faces  of  her  fellow-passengers — The 
Herald  of  the  Star ;  she  will  be  an  Anglo-Israelite 
or  a  Theosophist.  Behold  yourself,  then,  for  that 
fractional  part  of  a  hfe  which  your  railway  journey 
constitutes,  forming  a  tangent  with  three  of  these 
circles,  an  Egg- world,  a  Foot-world,  and  a  Patent- 
religion-world  !  Did  I  not  hear  the  other  day  from 
the  editor  of  The  Paper  Container,  which  has  no 
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interest,  I  take  it,  except  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  bags  and  cardboard  boxes  ? 
The  world,  I  say,  is  a  complex  of  such  worlds,  and  of 
these  worlds  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  honourable 
is  that  of  classical  scholarship.  It  is  also  the  most 
acrimonious ;  those  few  who  breathe  its  rare  atmo¬ 
sphere  are  for  ever  at  war  with  one  another  over  issues 
which  the  groundling  might  be  in  danger  of  thinking 
unimportant — the  root  of  a  Greek  verb,  a  reading  in 
some  dusty  old  manuscript,  the  right  way  to  turn  on 
a  Roman  bath  or  to  fold  a  Roman  tunic. 

Such  a  man  was  Harold  Shurmur,  of  Salisbury 
College  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  the  hero  of  this 
story,  if  it  be  the  hero’s  office  to  persist  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  to  strive,  to  endure,  and  to  seem  (for 
he  lives  only  in  a  book  world)  to  have  attained.  He 
had  been  born  and  bred  in  a  country  parsonage,  where 
the  classical  tradition  still  lingered  and  was  formative  ; 
his  father  had  been  a  scholar  of  his  College,  and  might, 
but  for  inertia,  have  been  an  author.  Volumes,  not 
altogether  undusted,  of  Heyne’s  Virgil  and  Paley’s 
Euripides  lined  the  shelves  in  the  tobacco-incensed 
study  where  little  Harold  did  his  first  lessons ;  busts 
of  Homer  and  Socrates  peered  at  him  from  above  as 
he  sat,  cushioned  for  height  on  a  Greek  Lexicon,  over 
his  copy-books.  At  an  age  when  other  children  are 
still  spellbound  with  fairy-stories,  he  was  conversant 
with  the  eternal  triangle  of  amo,  amas,  amai,  and 
could  give  you  the  Greek  for  “  the  crocodile  moves 
his  upper  jaw  ”  before  he  had  begun  to  shed  his  own 
first  teeth.  Perhaps  his  imagination  was  a  httle 
starved ;  paternity  meant  to  him  a  mysterious  inti- 
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macy  with  the  gender  rhjnnes,  and  the  priestly  office 
was  seen  through  a  mist  of  enclitic  particles.  But  of 
the  practical  value  of  his  education  there  could  (at 
that  age)  be  no  doubt ;  he  won  a  good  scholarship 
at  a  school  of  his  father’s  own  choosing,  and  the  exacter 
Muses  claimed  him  early  for  their  votary  and  their 
thrall. 

His  classical  career  was  one  of  easy  success ;  and 
if  he  missed  a  first  in  Greats,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
the  defects  of  his  qualities,  for  he  occupied  almost  the 
entire  time  allowed  for  his  moral  philosophy  paper  in 
discussing  a  doubtful  reading  at  the  beginning  of 
Aristotle’s  Ethics.  The  accident  may  be  said  to  have 
determined  his  career ;  he  abandoned  all  dreams  of 
the  Civil  Service,  and  accepted  as  his  life’s  mission,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  fellowship  and  classical 
lectureship  at  Salisbury.  The  Latin  poets  had  always 
been  his  hobby ;  and  now,  a  prey  to  the  virus  that 
leads  clever  men  to  specialize,  he  resolved  to  achieve 
fame  as  the  last  and  indispensable  authority  on  the 
satires  of  Persius.  The  names  of  Persius  and  of 
Shurmur  should  henceforth  be  inseparable.  Nor  was 
the  choice  a  rash  one ;  he  had  little  competition  to 
face.  Persius  (if  my  reader  should  chance  to  lack 
information  on  the  point)  wrote  Latin  hexameters 
with  all  the  lucidity  of  an  acrostic  editor  trying  to 
convey  secret  information  to  his  country’s  enemies ; 
and  when  the  painstaking  critic  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  sense  of  the  text,  it  is  not  from  the 
literary  point  of  view  very  rewarding.  The  satirist 
remains,  then,  a  closed  book  for  most  people,  occa¬ 
sionally  quarried  for  difficult  Unseens ;  and  the  man 
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who  undertakes  to  edit  him  becomes,  ahnost  auto¬ 
matically,  THE  Persius  scholar  of  his  generation.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  (quite  apart  from  the 
Big  Edition)  our  hero  should  have  become  a  recognized 
authority  ;  that  “  H.  S.”  should  have  been  the  initials 
found  under  the  articles  “  Persius  ”  and  “  Satire  ”  in 
numerous  encyclopaedias ;  and  that  no  symposimn  of 
classical  essays  should  have  seemed  complete  without 
a  Shurmur  article  on  "  The  abiding  value  of  Roman 
satire  ”  or  “  What  Persius  means  to  us.” 

I  have  said  "  the  Persius  scholar  of  his  generation  ”  ; 
alas,  there  is  a  significant  qualification  to  be  made  ;  I 
meant  the  Persius  scholar  of  his  generation  in  England. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  do  not  extend  beyond  the  home 
market,  and  while  Harold  Shurmur  felt  that  he  was 
bursting  into  a  silent  sea  when  he  reverently  handled, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  the  proofs  of  his  giant  edition, 
a  duplicate  thrill  communicated  itself  to  Professor 
Otto  Gaedke,  as  he  sat  down  to  his  own  Persius  edition 
in  the  distant  city  of  Leipzig.  The  two  books  appeared 
ahnost  simultaneously,  an  ill  omen  for  either  author’s 
peace  of  mind.  If  their  conclusions  had  in  any  way 
coincided,  if  their  interpretations  of  the  text  had  been 
even  approximately  the  same,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
each  would  have  accused  the  other  of  plagiarism.  As 
it  was,  by  an  ironical  twist  of  the  fate  that  watches 
over  scholars,  the  two  volumes  were  discrepant  at 
every  point ;  no  reading  that  Shurmur  approved  but 
Gaedke  had  already  stigmatized  it  as  a  veritable 
chimera ;  no  rendering  that  Gaedke  advocated  but 
Shurmur  had  ruled  it  out  as  ”  not  Latin.”  AU  the 
learned  organs  of  Europe  reviewed  the  two  works  under 
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a  single  heading — gall  and  wormwood  to  the  most 
modest  of  authors.  In  fact,  if  Gaedke  had  run  away 
with  Shurmur’s  only  and  indispensable  sister,  it  is 
doubtful  if  Shurmur’s  hatred  would  have  been  more 
intense,  or  his  violence  more  explosive. 

An  interminable  controversy  arose,  desperately 
boring  to  the  general  public,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
conducted  in  Latin,  between  the  two  men.  Each 
became  an  insatiable  reader  and  an  implacable  reviewer 
of  the  other’s  works ;  each  dredged  Cicero’s  Letters 
for  fresh  terms  of  classical  abuse  to  heap  on  his  rival’s 
head.  They  never  met,  but  each  had  a  picture  of 
the  other  in  his  dreams  ;  Gaedke  thought  of  Shurmm: 
as  a  tall,  fatuous  creature  in  check  trousers,  Shurmur 
of  Gaedke  as  a  gross,  bespectacled  figure  smoking  a 
large  pipe  and  fondling  a  misshapen  dachshund.  Long 
before  the  European  War  broke  out,  Shurmur  was  a 
more  convinced  Teutophobe  than  the  editor  of  the 
National  Review,  and  Gaedke’s  alarmist  warnings 
were  being  rejected  by  the  Kreuz-Zeitung.  The  war 
itself  hardly  served  to  increase  the  fury  of  their 
animosity ;  they  had  known  the  worst  long  since. 
Shurmur  found  no  matter  for  surprise  in  the  use  of 
poisonous  gases  by  the  feUow-countrymen  of  a  Gaedke, 
and  Gaedke  saw  nothing  but  an  expression  of  the 
Shurmur-spirit  in  the  atrocity  of  the  Baralong.  It  is 
on  record  that  Shurmur,  though  nearing  sixty  and 
C3  at  the  best  of  times,  tried  to  volunteer  so  as  to 
meet  Gaedke  in  single  combat,  and,  rejected,  was 
hardly  dissuaded  from  joining  the  R.A.M.C.  in  the 
hope  of  mutilating  his  corpse  :  were  documents  forth¬ 
coming,  we  should  doubtless  find  that  the  German 
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kept  up  his  end  of  the  quarrel.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ; 
Destiny  shielded  them,  like  ^Eneas  and  AchiUes,  from 
a  personal  encounter. 

It  was  during  the  war  that  Mr.  Shurmur  scored  the 
victory  of  his  life  ;  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  ranked 
far  higher  in  his  mind  than  any  successful  military 
operation  of  the  period.  An  Italian  scholar,  investi¬ 
gating  the  library  of  an  old  monastery,  came  across  a 
scrap  of  an  old  psalter  which  was  clearly  a  palimpsest. 
It  was  not  large,  but  who  could  tell  what  treasure  of 
antiquity  might  He  buried  beneath  the  careful  monastic 
script  ?  The  words  of  King  David,  or  more  probably 
an  anon5mious  Maccabee,  needed  no  preservation ; 
there  were  already  plenty  of  copies  in  existence. 
After  laboriously  treating  the  documents  with  chemi¬ 
cals,  he  was  rewarded  by  discovering  about  a  dozen 
lines  of  Persius  ;  it  was  a  weU-known  passage,  and  the 
Itahan  did  not  think  much  of  his  discovery.  But  for 
Mr.  Shurmur  it  was  a  document  of  vast  importance. 
For  here  was  one  of  his  own  conjectural  restorations 
actually  corroborated  by  a  manuscript  of  unquestioned 
age.  Shurmur  had  said  it  was  subjunctive,  and  here, 
in  the  manuscript,  subjunctive  it  was.  More  than 
that,  Shurmur’s  subjunctive  had  been  the  target  of 
bitter  raillery  from  Gaedke ;  he  had  written  a  whole 
article  against  it  in  the  Zeitschrift  for  Something- 
or-other,  held  it  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  learned 
public  as  an  altogether  Shurmurworthy  monstrosity. 
And  here  was  proof  !  He  had  Gaedke  by  the  short 
hairs 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  a  war  on  ;  and 
the  laborious  process  of  importing  enemy  books  through 
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a  long  mangle  of  censorship  kept  Shurmur  waiting,  it 
seemed  interminably.  When  at  last  the  welcome 
parcel  arrived,  the  actual  issue  of  the  Zeitschnft  in 
which  the  find  must  necessarily  be  reported,  in  which 
Gaedke  would  have  to  comment,  if  he  had  the  face  to 
comment,  upon  its  disclosures,  Shurmur  opened  it  as 
a  man  opens  a  telegram  relating  to  his  child’s  illness. 
A  shock  awaited  him  on  the  very  first  page.  He  saw 
a  lengthy  obituary  column,  with  two  black  crosses  at 
the  top  to  indicate  its  subject.  And  between  the  two 
crosses,  looking  like  a  corrupt  passage  in  a  classical 
author,  stood  the  name  of  Otto  Gaedke. 

Among  its  other  numerous  disadvantages.  Death  has 
this  to  answer  for — it  disturbs  our  scale  of  values. 
Life  is  full  of  relationships  so  trivial,  so  undignified, 
that  Death  strikes  a  false  note  when  it  enters  into 
them.  Two  lovers,  for  example,  naturally  think  of 
the  moment,  and  speak  with  pathos  of  the  moment, 
when  Death  wiU  part  them.  Nobody  thinks  of  the 
moment  when  Death  will  part  him  from  his  dentist.. 
It  is  a  cruel,  brutal  thing  when  you  see  it  shorn  of 
all  its  paraphernalia  of  tragedy.  Its  announcement 
excites  no  recognizable  emotions,  only  that  sort  of 
paralysis  of  the  emotions  which  we  caU  “  a  shock.” 
Mr.  Shurmur  felt  shocked.  That  is  to  say,  when  his 
eye  first  met  the  paragraph  he  experienced,  just  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  that  barbaric  content  which 
springs  from  the  knowledge  that  your  enemy  is  out 
of  the  way.  The  next  instant,  centuries  of  civilization 
had  reasserted  their  control,  and  he  was  saying  “  Tut, 
tut,  poor  fellow  !  ”  with  some  approach  to  pity.  And 
yet,  what  pity  could  he  really  feel  ?  Gaedke  had 
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been  to  him  not  a  living  person  but  a  hostile  influence  ; 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  man  was  married,  had 
children,  was  a  Christian,  had  a  taste  for  wine,  and 
music,  and  friendships ;  Shurmur’s  hairdresser  was  a 
more  living  person  to  him  than  this  enemy  over  whom 
he  had  spilt  so  much  ink  these  twenty  years  past. 
He  was  only  conscious  of  the  occurrence,  really,  as  a 
gap  in  his  own  intellectual  hfe. 

And  then  a  horrid  doubt  began  to  obtrude  itself 
into  his  mind.  That  manuscript,  that  palimpsest  from 
Viterbo — ^had  it  been  published  in  time  ?  The  Zeit- 
schrift,  indeed,  gave  it  in  full ;  war  or  no  war,  the 
information  had  penetrated  to  Leipzig.  But  the 
article  about  it  was  clearly  written  by  an  ahen  hand. 
Had  Gaedke  died  impenitent  ?  Or  had  he  been 
brought  to  acknowledge,  even  with  his  last  breath,  that 
the  subjunctive  WAS  a  subjunctive  ?  Mr.  Shurmm: 
went  to  chapel  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  he  was  not 
a  religious  man.  He  did  not  find  himself  speculating 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Professor  Gaedke’s  soul,  or 
the  facihties  which  it  might  enjoy  for  securing  informa¬ 
tion  on  archaeological  points.  Had  he  thought  of  it, 
he  must  have  conceived  of  a  disembodied  Gaedke,  hke 
the  heroes  who  still  washed  their  chariots  and  groomed 
their  horses,  editing  Persius  in  the  Underworld.  But 
Mr.  Shurmur’s  horizon  was  at  that  time  limited  by 
death ;  he  wanted  to  know  whether  his  enemy  had, 
while  yet  alive,  tasted  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
dogmatism.  The  moment  of  his  death  was  accurately 
chronicled,  but  the  report  of  the  Italian  find  was  not 
properly  documented ;  it  came  clumsily  concealed  as 
a  telegraphic  message  from  Lugano.  Had  the  sub- 
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junctive  forced  its  way  to  the  sick  man’s  bedside; 
had  the  knowledge  of  it,  perhaps,  killed  him  ?  Or 
had  it  come  too  late,  and  found  the  blinds  already 
drawn,  and  solemn-faced  mourners  moving  about  the 
untenanted  rooms  ? 

What  happened  next  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Some  will  have  it  that  Shuimm’s  mind  gave  way ; 
the  double  strain,  they  say,  of  writing  his  “  Retracta- 
tiones  Persianse  ”  and  discharging  his  less  congenial 
functions  at  the  Board  of  Butter  Control  was  too  much 
even  for  his  admirably  poised  intellect.  Whatever  be 
the  explanation,  the  fact  is  indisputable ;  from  that 
moment  forward  he  became  a  man  of  one  idea — ^he 
must  know  whether  Gaedke  ever  heard  of  the  Viterbo 
palimpsest  or  not.  When  the  war  was  over,  he 
actually  paid  a  rather  ungenerous  visit  to  Leipzig,  but 
was  unable  to  discover  who  had  been  present  at  the 
death-bed,  or  where  Frau  Widow  Professor  Gaedke 
hved.  The  notebooks  of  the  lamented  scholar  were 
piously  edited  after  his  death,  but  afforded  no  informa¬ 
tion.  BafSed,  Mr.  Shurmur  returned  to  Oxford,  his 
mind  still  brooding  over  one  thought,  his  eyes  still 
troubled  with  the  age-long  riddle  of  mortahty.  While 
so  many  thousands  in  England  were  exercised  over 
the  death  and  the  destiny  of  those  they  loved,  he  Hved 
but  for  one  desire — ^to  be  in  communication,  though  it 
were  only  for  a  moment,  with  whatever  consciousness 
had  survived  the  bodily  dissolution  of  his  enemy. 

In  fact — it  might  easily  have  been  foreseen — Mr. 
Shurmur  took  to  Spiritualism.  And,  if  you  Hved  in 
Oxford,  to  be  interested  in  Spiritualism  was  necessarily 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Haltwhistle.  With 
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Dr.  Haltwhistle  we  are  not  here  concerned ;  he  was 
an  insignificant  man,  obscurely  engaged  in  some  work 
connected  with  University  extension.  His  wife  was  a 
far  more  masterful  character ;  circumstances  had 
placed  her  in  a  University  town,  but  they  should  not 
cramp  her  ambitions.  She  was  one  of  forty-two  ladies 
in  the  same  street  who  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of  estab- 
hshing  a  salon  for  undergraduates  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
and  she  held  better  cards  than  most  of  her  rivals. 
She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  though  weU  on  in  hfe  ; 
she  was  also  what  is  called  a  clever  woman ;  that  is 
to  say,  she  had  read  a  good  deal,  and  kept  carefully 
up  to  date  in  her  reading.  She  was  progressive  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way,  and  found  it  easy  to  lure  into  her 
house  second-class  Hons  of  the  Progressive  kind ; 
members  of  the  Labour  Party  who  had  never  been 
labourers,  artists  who  were  hstened  to  but  not  bought, 
literary  men  who  would  recite  their  own  poems  if 
you  were  not  careful.  That  she  was  a  blue-stocking 
must,  I  am  afraid,  be  admitted ;  but  the  undergraduate 
mind  is  still  too  young  to  analyse  its  discomforts  and 
label  its  dislikes ;  people  went  on  caUing,  and  if  the 
flow  of  visitors  showed  signs  of  interruption,  she  had 
a  useful  niece  who  could  be  summoned  up  from  the 
country,  to  restore  the  goodwill  of  the  establishment. 

An  Agnostic,  born  too  late  to  share  the  agnostic 
enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  dabbled,  whenever 
fashion  seemed  to  dictate  it,  in  strange  cults.  Spiritual¬ 
ism  caught  her  on  the  rebound  just  after  the  war ; 
she  had  not  loved  and  lost,  but  she  was  badly  in  need 
of  some  attraction  to  make  her  salon  popular  again 
in  l:he  rapidly  re-filling  Colleges.  Spiritualism,  she 
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decided,  it  must  be ;  it  was  mysterious,  it  was  more 
or  less  fashionable  ;  it  cost  nothing  and  committed 
you  to  nothing.  She  could  not,  indeed,  practise  the 
orgies  of  this  cult  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  youth 
most  flocked  to  her  side.  The  house  immediately 
opposite  was  tenanted  by  a  retired  clergyman  of 
ferociously  Evangehcal  views,  whose  habit  it  was  to 
gather  round  him,  on  these  same  Sunday  afternoons,  a 
small  but  raucous  company  of  young  gentlemen  who 
sang  hymns  in  complete  disregard  of  the  neighbourhood. 
You  cannot  reaUy  concentrate  when  people  just  over 
the  way  are  announcing  their  intention  of  sweeping 
through  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  and  protest 
ehcited  no  reply  except  a  perfect  torrent  of  tracts. 
For  business  purposes,  then,  she  had  to  fall  back  upon 
evening  dinner-parties  ;  but  it  was  useful,  meanwhile, 
to  tell  people  what  their  auras  were  like,  and  to 
cultivate  a  far-away  look,  which  suggested  a  character 
at  once  masterful  and  misunderstood. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  when  Mr.  Shurmur  first 
met  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  she  both  alarmed  and  annoyed 
him.  The  fair  sex  played  no  part  in  his  life  ;  he  never 
called  in  North  Oxford,  and  when  young  ladies  came 
to  his  lectures  (which  was  rare,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
affect  Persius,  even  in  Somerville)  he  always  turned 
his  back  towards  them  as  far  as  possible  and  made 
no  allusion  to  their  presence.  But  there  was  one 
function  of  the  year  at  which  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  skirted  (or,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  kilted) 
animal — the  Master’s  annual  garden-party.  On  one  of 
these  hated  occasions  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  sailed  in,  found 
the  wretched  man  uncomfortably  wedged  in  a  comer. 
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and  took  him  in  hand.  She  knew  nothing  of  his 
secret  sorrow ;  it  would  have  been  difficult,  even  for 
one  who  boasted  of  being  sympathique,  to  have  guessed 
it.  But  it  was  one  of  her  relaxations  to  tempt  the 
hermit  crab  out  of  its  shell ;  the  very  difficulty  of  the 
process  turned  it  into  a  sport.  During  one  of  the 
rather  frequent  pauses  in  his  part  of  the  conversation 
she  turned  on  him  with  a  favourite  remark  of  hers  : 

“  Now,  I  wonder  what  you’re  thinking  about.  You 
know,  when  you  very  learned  people  are  silent  hke 
that,  I  always  imagine  you  must  be  thinking  out  some 
abstruse  problem  in  philosophy,  and  not  paying  any 
attention  to  your  company  at  all.” 

“  Eh — ah — oh — ^what  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Shurmur,  strain¬ 
ing  at  the  leash.  ”  Not  a  bit ;  what  I  mean  is,  no, 
nothing  in  particular.” 

“  I  suppose,  when  you  say  you’re  thinking  of  nothing, 
you  mean  you’re  not  thinking  of  anything  ?  But  we 
believe  that’s  oh,  so  different !  ” 

Mr.  Shurmur  was  plainly  distressed.  He  had  no 
notion  what  she  meant ;  it  seemed  to  him  he  must 
have  fallen  into  conversation  with  a  madwoman.  He 
said  “  Silly  woman,  silly  woman  !  ”  under  his  breath, 
which  was  his  impohte  but  fortunately  inaudible  habit. 
Then  he  added,  ”  Don’t  see  much  difference,  eh  ? 
Don’t  see  much  difference.” 

“Ah,  but  surely,”  objected  Mrs.  Haltwhistle, 
“  when  you  don’t  think  of  anything  you’re  relaxing 
your  mind ;  when  you  think  of  nothing  you  concen¬ 
trate  ,  and  nothing  is  so  hard  as  to  concentrate  on 
Nothing.  That’s  the  way  we  look  at  it.” 

“  We  ”  again— what  could  she  be  ?  Roman  Catholic  ? 
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High  Church  ?  He  said  to  himself,  "  Don’t  know 
what  the  woman’s  talking  about,”  and  to  her,  "  Then 
why  concentrate  ?  ” 

”  Ah  !  ”  she  said.  ”  Do  you  think  we’ve  found  out 
nearly  as  much  as  we’re  meant  to  find  out  about  what 
Hes  behind  things,  beyond  the  veil  ?  You’ve  heard  of 
thought-transference — of  people  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  knowing  what  each  other — each  knowing 
what  the  other  was  thinking  about  ?  ” 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  They  say  so.  I  don’t  know,” 
snapped  the  unfortunate  man. 

"  Well,”  she  persisted,  ”  doesn’t  that  mean  that 
there  are  thought-waves  travelhng  about  the  world, 
hke  sound-waves,  you  know  ?  And  how  do  we  know, 
Mr.  Shurmur,  that  those  thought-waves  come  to  an 
end  with — ^with  death  ?  ”  She  disapproved  of  the 
word,  but  used  it  because  the  man  seemed  so  stupid. 

She  could  not  have  struck  a  happier  note.  In  a 
moment  the  tortured  mind  of  the  scholar  saw  a  new 
avenue  of  release.  What  if  Gaedke’s  waves  were 
permanent  ?  What  if  it  should  stiU  be  possible  to 
find  out  about  that  subjunctive  ?  ”  Never  thought  of 

it  hke  that,”  he  said.  “  Excuse  me,  are  you  a  Thing¬ 
umbob,  you  know  what  I  mean.  Spiritualist  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I’m  a  seeker.  We  can  all  be  that,  I  suppose. 
But  I’m  afraid  aU  this  bores  you  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  Don’t  know  anything  about  it,  of 
course ;  it’s  never  come  my  way,  but,  you  know,  it 
sounds  to  me  as  if  it  might  be,  well,  just  what  I  want.” 

”  Of  course,”  she  said  sweetly,  ”  I’d  forgotten  !  ” 
She  knew  nothing  at  aU  about  Mr.  Shurmur,  not  even 
whether  he  was  married,  but  she  leaped  to  the  con- 
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elusion,  then  rather  natural,  that  he  had  loved  and 
lost ;  a  son  or  a  brother  had  been  killed,  and  he  was 
troubled.  He  had  come  to  the  right  person  !  “I 
suppose  you,  like  so  many  others,  feel  the  loss  terribly 
bitter  ?  ” 

“  Loss  ?  Loss  ?  What  loss  ?  ” 

"  I  mean,  I  suppose  you  feel  that  you  would  give 
an5d;hing  to  get  in  touch  with  him,  even  if  it  were  only 
for  a  few  short  moments ;  to  exchange  confidences ; 
to  know  what  he  thought  and  thinks  about  it  all  ?  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  just  it.  What  he  thinks  about  it 
all.”  Then  he  added,  with  a  sudden  chuckle,  “  The 
old  brute  !  ” 

Mrs.  Halt  whistle  was  shghtly  taken  aback.  It 
seemed  such  an  odd  w^ay  of  expressing  afiection  for 
the  departed.  However,  she  was  not  going  to  leave 
such  a  promising  convert  half-made.  “  And  perhaps,” 
she  added,  “  he  wants  to  hear  from  you  too.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  misunderstanding  between  you,  and 
you  would  hke  him  to  know  how  differently  you  feel 
about  it  now  ?  ” 

“  Differently  ?  Good  God,  madam,  differently ! 
Why,  that’s  the  whole  point !  I  said  it  was  subjunctive 
all  the  time,  and  it  was  subjunctive ;  Viterbensis 
proved  it — ^you  saw  it  in  the  papers  ?  You  must  have 
seen  it  in  the  papers  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Haltwhistle  was  now  being  thoroughly  paid  out 
for  any  mystification  she  herself  may  have  caused. 
However,  she  saw  that  the  scholar  was  off  on  his  own 
hobby,  and  was  too  wise  to  follow  him ;  in  Oxford 
it  is  not  thought  good  manners  to  understand  other 
people’s  subjects.  “I  expect  I  did,”  she  admitted 
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guardedly,  “  but  then,  you  know,  that  kind  of  thing’s 
not  in  my  line.  But  I  see  what  it  is ;  you  want  to 
prove  you  were  in  the  right.” 

“  I  have  proved  I  was  in  the  right.  The  world 
knows  now  that  it  was  a  subjunctive.  What  I  want 
to  be  sure  of  is  that  Gaedke  knew  before  he  died - ” 

“  Passed  over,”  amended  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  with  a 
slight  shudder. 

”  Hopped  across,  slunk  out  by  the  back  way,  any¬ 
thing  you  like  !  But  did  he  know  ?  Or  does  he  know 
now  ?  ” 

"  Really,  Mr.  Shurmur,  how  am  I  to  say  ?  We 
know,  of  course,  that  there  is  illumination  on  the  other 
side,  but  it  is  gradual,  very  gradual  illumination.” 

”  It  would  have  to  be,”  said  Mr.  Shurmur  ungra¬ 
ciously,  ”  with  Gaedke.” 

“  Anyhow,  why  not  find  out  for  yourself  ?  Why  not 
come  round  to  us  one  evening  when  we  are  having  a 
seance,  and  we  wiU  try  to  get  in  touch  with  Gaedke 
himself  ?  ” 

In  such  curious  circumstances  it  was  that  Mr. 
Shurmur  became  a  Spirituahst.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  his  initial  attempts  at  establishing  communica¬ 
tion  were  a  notable  success.  The  conversation,  when 
Planchette  was  consulted,  ran  something  like  this : 

Are  you  Professor  Gaedke  ? 

Yes,  ducky.  (“  It’s  the  control,”  explained  Mrs. 
Haltwhistle.) 

How  can  you  prove  it  ?  Speak  to  us  in  German. 

Comment  vous  portez-vous  ?  Ha,  ha  ! 

We  wish  you  to  speak  to  us  in  German. 

Hoch  der  Kaiser  ! 
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The  Kaiser  has  abdicated.  Did  you  not  know  that 
the  Kaiser  has  abdicated  ? 

I  am  the  Kaiser. 

Are  you  Professor  Gaedke  ? 

Yes,  that  is  me — Kaiser  Gucky. 

We  want  you  to  speak  to  us  in  Latin. 

Niminy  piminy  jiminy  scecula  sceculorum. 

Are  you  Professor  Gaedke  ? 

No.  I’m  Professor  Latin. 

Did  you  ever  see  Codex  Viterbensis  ? 

Don’t  you  dare  !  I  won’t  have  it  ! 

We  wish  to  know  whether  Professor  Gaedke  ever 
saw  Codex  Viterbensis  .  .  . 

At  this  point  the  writing  suddenly  tailed  off  into  a 
string  of  violent  obscenities.  It  was  unfortunate ; 
Mrs.  Haltwhistle  said  she  thought  it  was  Shurmur’s 
fault ;  his  aura  was  too  purple.  And  something  always 
seemed  to  go  wrong ;  they  tried  to  get  in  touch  with 
Persius,  but  Persius  disappointed  them  by  stating  that 
he  died  in  360  b.c.  Nothing  ever  made  them  feel 
certain  that  Professor  Gaedke  was  answering,  and  even 
when  the  answers  purported  to  come  from  him,  they 
headed  off  all  references  to  Viterbo  and  the  subjunctive 
mood  with  torrents  of  abuse.  Gradually  Shurmur 
began  to  be  interested  in  the  thing  for  its  own  sake ; 
it  provided  a  distraction  for  him,  and  he  needed  dis¬ 
tractions  if  he  was  to  avoid  falling  into  a  monomania. 
But  he  never  became  a  real  student  in  this  field; 
always  at  the  back  of  his  mind  the  hope  of  confronting 
Gaedke  with  his  error  lurked  and  was  operative.  He 
went  to  lectures,  and  read  up  the  literature  ;  and 
always  when  there  was  reference  to  fuller  knowledge 
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beyond  the  grave  his  heart  beat  faster  with  the  thought 
that  “  on  the  other  side  ”  they  knew  all  there  was  to 
be  known  about  the  subjunctive.  And  so  it  happened 
that  the  simple  scholar — for  he  was  simple  in  all  that 
did  not  pertain  to  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  early  Empire 
— ^was  drawn  into  that  curious  form  of  commerce  with 
unseen  things  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
following  chapters  to  commemorate. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  ECCENTRIC’S  DISCOVERY 

IT  may  seem  strange  when  I  record  the  fact  (but 
what  is  the  use  of  facts  if  one  does  not  record 
them  ?)  that  Harold  Shurmur  had  a  friend. 

The  secret  dispositions  of  Providence  may  be  admired 
under  a  thousand  headings,  in  the  exact  symmetry, 
the  perfect  finish,  the  uncanny  correspondence  of 
created  things.  That  the  bee,  for  example,  should 
go  to  the  flowers  for  honey,  and  that  there  should 
be  honey  in  the  flowers  for  the  bee  when  it  gets  there  ; 
that  the  spider,  not  being  agile  enough  to  chase  the 
fly,  should  pay  out  a  rope  from  its  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  (an  art  we  human  beings  have  never  learned) 
and  stock  its  larder  in  that  way ;  that  the  human 
hand,  an  atrophied  foot  to  all  appearance,  should 
be  capable  of  performing  a  thousand  different  man¬ 
oeuvres,  so  common  that  we  have  forgotten  to  notice 
them — such  rudimentary  marvels  as  these  not  all 
the  biology  in  the  world  can  rob  of  their  surprising¬ 
ness.  Nor  is  it  less  a  matter  for  wonder,  to  anyone 
who  has  watched  the  human  animal  in  the  mass, 
that  with  all  the  groups  it  forms,  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  it  displays,  friendships  are  for  ever  cropping 
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up  in  the  unlikeliest  places,  so  that  there  is  always 
a  friend  left  over  even  for  the  least  pleasant  and  the 
least  adaptable  of  our  species. 

Take  Harold  Shurmur,  for  example.  To  look  at 
him,  to  hear  about  him,  to  know  him  casually,  you 
would  have  said  that  he  was  destined  to  live  unbe¬ 
friended,  he  was  Nature’s  odd  man  out.  In  person 
he  was  plain  and  a  little  stout ;  a  bristling  moustache 
added  a  quite  unnecessary  touch  of  ferocity.  In 
his  dress  and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  his  exterior 
there  was  nothing  of  the  scholar’s  picturesque  dis¬ 
array  ;  he  was  dressed  tidily,  but  not  right ;  his  collar 
always,  too  high,  the  tie  which  it  enclosed  forming 
a  scalene  triangle  with  a  slight  list  to  starboard.  His 
speech  was  fierce  and  sudden  ;  a  habit  of  intermittent 
snorting  rendered  it  the  more  displeasing.  His  work 
absorbed  (you  would  have  said)  all  the  surplus  of 
mental  energy  which  most  of  us  reserve  for  our  follies  ; 
his  daily  walk  up  Headington  Hill  was  unaccompanied, 
except  when  it  was  shared  by  a  bored  and  terrified 
freshman ;  he  spent  most  of  his  vacation  in  Oxford, 
and  heaved  no  sigh  of  regret  when  the  undergraduates 
went  down.  He  had  never  asked  anybody  to  marry 
him,  and  probably  it  would  have  made  no  difference 
if  he  had.  Yet  Nature,  who  abhors  a  vacuum  even 
in  the  heart  of  a  pedant,  had  given  him  a  friend. 

In  his  school  days  (if  we  except  the  moustache) 
he  had  been  much  what  he  was  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing ;  he  was  not  unpopular,  he  was  not 
ragged,  he  was  simply  left  alone  with  that  chilling 
neglect  which  schoolboys  use  towards  the  ugly  duck¬ 
ling.  But,  as  water  finds  its  own  level,  so  one  lonely 
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boy  at  school  instinctively  pairs  off  with  another. 
Godfrey  MinshuU,  the  other  here  in  question,  had  not 
been  marooned  by  his  schoolfellows  ;  from  some  native 
streak  of  misanthropy  he  had  cut  adrift  from  them. 
He  was  athletic,  but  hated  games  ;  he  had  the  ordinary 
graces  of  hfe,  but  repelled  approach  ;  he  was  full  of 
ideas,  but  found  himself  too  bored  to  express  them. 
When  he  walked  into  school,  or  chapel,  or  to  games  (the 
Noachic  method  of  procession  ruled  on  such  occasions, 
here  as  at  most  schools) ,  he  let  others  pass  him  by,  and 
paired  off  defiantly  with  the  wallflower.  So  grew  up 
a  duU,  stolid  school  friendship,  destined  to  last  a  hfe- 
time.  There  were  no  tastes  in  common ;  Shurmur 
even  at  that  age  was  seldom  away  from  his  books, 
MinshuU  generaUy  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  borrow 
other  people’s.  Shurmur  won  few  laurels  outside  the 
classics ;  MinshuU  betrayed  a  languid  interest  in 
natural  science.  Shurmur,  finaUy,  never  gave  any 
trouble  to  his  masters ;  MinshuU  was  a  confirmed 
practical  joker,  and  claimed  that  there  was  no  master 
on  the  staff  whom  he  had  not  fooled.  They  went  on 
to  Oxford  together,  stiU  inseparable  ;  and  while  Shur¬ 
mur  was  forming  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  European 
reputation,  MinshuU  went  down  without  taking  a 
degree. 

The  younger  son  of  a  rich  family,  with  no  taste  for 
matrimony,  he  had  drifted  about  the  world  for  the 
most  part  of  a  lifetime,  seeing  much,  doing  a  good  deal, 
achieving  nothing.  His  early  aloofness  from  his 
fellows  had  settled  down  into  an  impatient  hatred  of 
mankind — its  petty  intrigues,  its  scramble  for  money, 
its  worship  of  the  modern  and  of  the  moment.  It  was 
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his  conviction  that  the  early  part  of  old  age  was  the 
only  time  of  life  worth  living  for ;  all  the  rest  of  his 
career  should  be  a  sort  of  cocktail  to  whet  his  appetite 
for  this.  He  would  have  his  memory  well-lined,  his 
bodily  faculties  sound,  his  mind  uncreased  by  cares, 
doubts,  and  the  bitter  after-taste  of  unpleasant  inci¬ 
dents.  He  would  live  with  familiar  books  and  wines 
he  could  answer  for,  with  a  little  land  and  as  few  neigh¬ 
bours  as  possible.  His  only  hobby  was  still  science ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  was  making  researches 
in  wireless  telegraphy,  an  art  whose  processes  fascinated 
while  its  results  disgusted  him.  Soon  after  the  war, 
soon  after  the  events  outlined  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
he  had  bought  an  old  house  in  the  Cotswolds,  moderate 
in  size  but  perfect  in  design,  and  was  there  settling 
down,  an  epicure  in  Hfe,  to  his  long-desired  banquet  of 
maturity. 

Post-war  Oxford  inspired  him  with  unconcealed 
irritation ;  it  was  fuU,  he  said,  of  parsons  on  motor¬ 
bicycles  and  women  disguised  as  Magdalen  choir¬ 
boys.  But  he  was  forced  to  use  it  as  his  shopping- 
centre,  for  there  was  stiU  space  on  his  shelves,  and 
bookshops  tempted  him.  About  once  in  a  fortnight, 
then,  he  would  make  an  expedition  to  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  and  while  he  waited  for  his  train  to  carry  him 
home  it  was  his  custom  to  take  refuge  in  Shurmur’s 
rooms  at  Salisbury.  If  Shurmur  was  in,  they  talked 
a  httle  ;  if  he  was  out,  it  was  not  much  loss,  for  theirs 
was  the  kind  of  intimacy  which  is  sustained  almost  as 
easily  by  sitting  in  a  man’s  arm-chair  as  by  listening 
to  his  voice.  So  he  sat  one  morning,  soon  after  Shur¬ 
mur  had  found  his  spirituahst  faith ;  the  scholar  was 
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present,  but  so  busy  fiddling  about  with  an  array  of 
visiting-cards  (the  rough  material  of  a  future  “  Index 
Persianus  ”)  that  he  seldom  had  time  to  do  more  than 
throw  his  friend  an  occasional  remark  over  his  averted 
shoulder.  MinshuU  sat,  long  inured  to  such  neglect, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book  he  had  taken  down  at 
random  from  the  shelf. 

“  Dante,  now,”  he  said  suddenly,  following  some 
train  of  thought  as  if  he  had  been  thinking  aloud  aU 
the  time,  “  what  a  chance  he  got !  What  a  superb 
formula,  and  yet  nobody  had  ever  exploited  it  properly 
before  his  time  !  ” 

“  What  ?  Oh,  yes,”  said  Shurmur,  without  looking 
up. 

"  To  be  able  to  consign  aU  one’s  pet  rivals  to  appro¬ 
priate  hells,  what  a  feast  for  the  imagination  !  Almost 
as  good  as  if  he’d  reaUy  seen  the  thing.  Think,  Shur¬ 
mur,  if  you'd  written  a  Divina  Commedia,  with  Persius 
instead  of  Virgil  as  showman ;  with  a  special  bolgia 
for  those  who  did  violence  to  grammar,  and  Gaedke 
at  the  bottom  of  it !  ” 

”  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  hke  that,  MinshuU.  I 
try  not  to  think  about  Gaedke,  since  he  crossed 
over.” 

"  Since  he — ^what  ?  I  say,  Shurmur,  you  haven’t 
turned  Spiritualist  or  anything,  have  you  ?  ” 

”  Been  to  some  of  their  meetings.  A  woman  I  know, 
you  know,  in  North  Oxford.” 

“  Ha  !  You  old  dog  !  ”  Out  of  the  recesses  of  his 
Victorian  consciousness  MinshuU  wagged  a  roguish 
forefinger.  ”  What’s  the  young  lady’s  name  ?  ” 

“  She  isn’t  young.  SUly  woman,  very  siUy  woman  ; 
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Mrs.  Haltwhistle.  StiU,  it’s  all  very  well  to  talk,  but  I 
believe  there’s  something  in  it,  Minshull.  More  than 
you  think,  anyhow.” 

MinshuU  looked  curiously  at  the  rounded  shoulders, 
but  said  nothing.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  he 
sat,  stiU  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  book.  Then  ”  It’s 
funny,  Shurmur,  that  you  should  be  interested  in  that 
sort  of  thing.  Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I’ve  been 
rather  wanting  to  consult  somebody  who  was.  But  I 
wouldn’t  have  expected  you,  of  all  people.” 

Shurmur  hated  being  consulted.  ”  Don’t  know 
anything  about  it,  reaUy.  Better  talk  to  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle.” 

“No,  you’ll  do.  I  hate  explaining  things  to  women. 
Stop  playing  spilhkins.” 

Shurmur  faced  round  reluctantly.  “  Well,  go  on. 
What’s  your  trouble  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  know  anything  about  wireless  ?  ” 

“  I  listened-in  once.” 

“  Heaven  help  you  !  If  I  asked  whether  you  knew 
anything  about  motors,  would  you  tell  me  you  once 
rode  on  a  ’bus  ?  You  know  nothing  about  how  the 
thing  works  ?  ” 

“  Chalmers  tried  to  explain  it  to  me,  but  I’ve  for¬ 
gotten.” 

“  AU  right.  We  will  be  simple,  then,  and  untechni- 
cal.  Think  what  wireless  means,  Shurmur — use  your 
imagination,  if  you’ve  got  one.  Do  you  realize  that 
aU  this  broadcasting  business  doesn’t  mean  producing  a 
whole  lot  of  sounds  that  weren’t  there  before  ?  It  sim¬ 
ply  means  embalming,  so  to  speak,  the  sounds  we  were 
using  already,  packing  them  up  so  as  to  travel.  Your 
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Persius  lectures,  for  example,  though  actually  they  are 
only  heard  by  half  a  dozen  bored  undergraduates,  are 
potentially  delivered  urhi  et  orbi  ;  they  set  up  echoes 
which  might,  if  they  were  properly  harnessed,  intrigue 
the  pubhc  of  Kamschatka.’' 

“  Bless  my  soul !  Is  that  so  ?  ” 

"  And  it’s  not  only  that.  We  know  now  that  the 
echoes  of  our  speech  are  travelhng  about  all  through 
space,  only  in  a  dismembered  sort  of  way,  so  that  we 
can’t  get  at  them.  But  now,  what  about  time  ?  If 
your  voice  is  echoed  by  a  wall  of  rock,  or  by  the  whisper¬ 
ing  gallery  at  St.  Paul’s,  the  echoes  don’t  reach  the 
ear  of  the  fellow  who’s  hstening  to  you  at  the  moment 
at  which  you  speak,  but  afterwards.” 

”  Go  on.” 

“  How  do  we  know,  then,  that  the  electrical  waves 
which  carry  our  modulations  in  the  ether  ever  do  die 
away  ?  How  do  we  know  that,  if  we’d  got  the 
right  apparatus,  you  and  I  couldn’t  overhear,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  the  dying  Caesar  saying  Et  tu, 
Brute  ?  ” 

”  He  didn’t.  The  whole  point  of  the  story  was  that 
he  said - ” 

“Shut  up!  Well,  that’s  only  the  ABC  of  the 
thing.  I’m  not  investigating,  you’ll  be  glad  to  hear, 
anything  so  paltry  as  that.  The  hne  I’ve  been  going 
on  is  this  :  if  an  electrical  apparatus  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  preserve  an  audition  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  isn’t  it  possible  that  we  might  contrive  to  make 
something  audible  which  has  never  hitherto  been 
audible  to  human  ears  at  aU  ?  ” 

^  You  mean  hke  a  loud  speaker  ?  ” 
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"  No.  In  the  first  place  because  a  loud  speaker 
doesn’t  make  the  voice  sound  louder,  it  only  makes  it 
last  further.  In  the  second  place  because  loudness 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“  What  has,  then  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  itself.  You’ve  heard, 
I  suppose,  that  there  are  certain  people  who  can’t  hear 
the  squeak  of  a  bat  ?  It  isn’t  that  they’re  deaf  ;  it’s 
simply  that  that  note  is  too  high  for  them  to  catch. 
There’s  no  question  of  making  the  sound  louder ;  if  a 
hundred  bats  squeaked,  they  stiU  wouldn’t  hear — do 
you  see  that  ?  ” 

”  I  think  so.  I’m  not  musical,  you  know,  but  I  see 
the  sort  of  idea.” 

”  My  argument  is  this.  We  know  that  bats  do 
squeak,  because  some  of  us  have  ears  that  can  catch 
the  sound,  though  others  haven’t.  How  do  we  know 
that  there  aren’t  sounds  going  about,  real  sounds,  mark 
you,  which  have  never  yet  been  heard  because  nobody 
in  the  world  has  a  fine  enough  sense  of  hearing  to 
detect  them  ?  ” 

“You  mean  like  animals ?  That  is,  I  seem  to 
have  read  somewhere  the  suggestion  that  animals 
do  talk,  only  the  sound  is  so  fine  that  we  can’t  hear 
it.” 

“  Bunkum,  of  course.  If  animals  had  brains  enough 
to  use  speech,  a  fortiori  they’d  have  brains  enough  to 
use  gestures.  Did  you  ever  see  a  cow  motioning  another 
cow  to  be  seated  ?  Does  a  horse  ever  shrug  its  shoul¬ 
ders  ?  No,  that’s  aU  a  silly  invention.  But  there’s  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  there  shouldn’t  be 
sounds  going  about  the  world  in  such  a  high  treble 
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that  we  can’t  catch  them.  Our  range  is  pretty  limited, 
after  all.” 

”  It  can’t  be  disproved.” 

”  You  mean  it  can’t  be  proved,  either  ?  Well,  look 
here;  if  I  invent  a  wireless  stunt  which  can  actually 
alter  the  value  of  sounds — not  just  increase  their 
volume,  mark  you,  but  actually  lower  their  musical 
pitch,  what  happens  then  ?  ” 

*'  I  see  the  sort  of  idea.” 

”  Well,  I  have  invented  a  wireless  stunt  of  that  kind. 
Now  do  I  interest  you  ?  ” 

”  And  what’s  happened  ?  ” 

”  I  don’t  know  what’s  happened.  I  only  know  that 
I’ve  been  getting  things  through  on  my  wireless  which 
are  inaudible,  if  you  understand  me,  to  the  naked  ear. 
What  I  mean  is  that  with  my  apparatus  you  hear  things 
through  the  head-phones  which  you  can’t  hear  with¬ 
out  them.” 

“  What  sort  of  things  ?  ” 

”  Music,  principally.  At  least,  I  think  I’ve  heard 
voices  too,  but  I  couldn’t  distinguish  what  they  were 
saying.  Now,  you’ll  say  at  once  that  I  just  picked  up 
some  music  that  was  going  on,  say,  at  the  Vicarage. 
But  I  can  prove  it’s  not  that — not  to  you,  because 
you  never  knew  the  first  thing  about  science.  But 
you  can  put  it  roughly  like  this.  If  I  have  a 
microscope  of  a  given  power,  and  know  what  that 
power  is,  then  I  can  tell  from  the  size  it  looks  under 
the  lens  that  a  given  insect,  say,  cannot  possibly 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Just  so ;  I’ve  got 
the  strength  of  my  apparatus  exactly  taped,  and 
I  can  teU  for  certain  that  such  and  such  a  noise 
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must,  without  it,  be  an  inaudible  noise.  Do  you  get 
me?  ” 

“  This  is  important — yes,  I  think  important.  You 
suggest,  then,  that  you  have  found  a  new  avenue  of 
contact  with  the  spirit  world  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  suggest  anything  of  the  kind.  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  the  spirit  world,  or  whether 
there  is  one.  All  I  know  is  that  this  is  outside  my 
beat,  and  if  anybody  thinks  they  can  make  anything 
out  of  it,  they’re  welcome  to  try.” 

Mr.  Shurmur’s  eyes  positively  blazed ;  a  fire  of 
missionary  zeal  glowed  in  that  improbable  bosom. 
”  I  say,  you  really  must  go  and  see - ” 

“  No,  I  won’t  go  and  see  Mrs.  Hogwhistle,  or  what¬ 
ever  her  name  is.  You’ve  got  to  run  this  affair  your¬ 
self.  You’ve  got  to  come  and  stay  with  me,  and 
hsten-in  with  my  apparatus.  Then  you  can  report  to 
your  friends  as  you  hke.” 

“  MinshuU,  it  won’t  do.  I  don’t  understand  all  this 
business  properly.  You  see,  it’s  a  kind  of  science ; 
there  are  people  who  understand  far  more  about  it 
than  I  do.  If  I  came  and  Ustened-in  with  you,  and 
then  tried  to  describe  what  had  been  happening,  it 
would  be  as  if — as  if  you  sent  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  to  collate 
a  manuscript  of  Juvenal.  I  should  make  a  fool  of 
myself.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  some  of  these 
people.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  to  meet  ’em.  The  worst  of  your 
freak  religions — excuse  my  calling  it  that — is  that  the 
people  who  go  in  for  them  always  seem  to  get  washed 
and  hung  out  to  dry  in  the  process.  Their  faces  are 
like  great  lumps  of  dough,  and  their  clothes  look  like 
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a  nursery  charade,  and  they  talk  to  one  in  earnest 
voices,  full  of  meaning,  so  that  I  want  to  go  away  and 
scream  somewhere.  Besides,  what  would  be  the  good 
of  my  talking  to  Mrs.  Hogbristle  ?  She’d  only  have 
my  word  for  it,  and  what  good  would  that  do  ?  This 
apparatus  of  mine  isn’t  the  sort  of  thing  you  can  wrap 
up  and  carry  about  in  your  waistcoat  pocket ;  it’s 
a  very  elaborate  thing,  and  it’s  all  over  at  Warbury. 
Any  experiment  that’s  made  has  got  to  be  made  on  the 
spot.” 

“  I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  let  me  bring  some  of  ’em 
along  ?  Not  any  of  the  scarecrow  lot,  just  ordinary 
people  .  . 

“  What,  to  stay  at  Warbury  ?  Honestly,  I  don’t 
know  that  I  could  stand  it.  It’s  only  a  bachelor’s 
place,  you  know.  I  suppose  you  couldn’t  make  it  a 
bachelor  party  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  think  I  dare.  You  see,  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle  would  never  forgive  me.  She’s  the  kind 
of  woman  who  regards  herself  as  a  sort  of  honorary 
bachelor,  and  she  wouldn’t  understand  not  being 
asked.” 

”  That’s  aU  very  well,  but  I  can’t  face  the  strain  of 
entertaining  a  mixed  party  at  my  time  of  life.  Hang 
it  all - ” 

“  You  couldn’t — you  couldn’t  get  Honoria  to  come 
and  stay  ?  She’d  entertain  a  travelling  menagerie, 
wouldn’t  she  ?  ” 

Honoria  was  Godfrey  MinshuU’s  sister,  a  widow, 
rather  older  than  himself,  and  sharing,  with  some  added 
violence,  his  Victorian  opinions. 

”  Well,  yes,”  he  admitted.  "  Honoria  might  do. 
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But  she’s  down  at  Sandover  now  ;  I  don’t  suppose  I’d 
be  able  to  get  her  tiU  March.” 

“  All  the  better  for  me.  It’s  hard  for  me  to  get  away 
in  term  time  ;  the  Master’s  such  a  fool  about  wanting 
to  have  at  least  four  of  the  Fellows  sleeping  in  College. 
Look  here,  get  Honoria  to  come  down  in  March,  and 
I’U  collect  two  or  three  people — two  or  three  of  the 
people  who  reaUy  count.” 

”  Why  do  people  always  say  ‘  two  or  three  ’  when 
they  mean  ‘  four  or  five  ’  ?  Look  here,  you  can  bring 
over  Mrs.  What-d’you-caU-it,  and  one  other — a  man  for 
preference — and  have  the  run  of  the  house  for  the  inside 
of  a  week,  and  put  my  apparatus  to  any  tests  you  like 
— ^wiU  that  satisfy  you  ?  ” 

“  All  right ;  all  right.  Don’t  go  and  alter  your  mind, 
though.  I  shall  be  seeing  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  rU  talk  to  her  about  it.  Are  you  staying  for 
some  luncheon  ?  ” 

“  No,  thanks.  I  must  get  off  and  catch  my  train. 
This  place  stifles  me.  I  can’t  think  how  you  fellows  go 
on,  week  after  week,  in  this  atmosphere  of  damp  stone, 
stuffed  arm-chairs,  and  fish  left  over  from  breakfast. 
Good-bye.” 

Mrs.  Haltwhistle  did  not  receive  the  stupendous  news 
with  that  immediate  enthusiasm  which  Shurmur  had 
expected  of  her.  She  was  excited,  sure  enough,  but 
she  seemed  to  have  an  odd  idea  that  ”  the  spirits  ” 
might  object  to  the  overhearing  of  their  secrets  by 
mechanical  artifice  when  they  had  not  given 
any  directions  to  that  purpose.  As  a  seeker,  Mrs. 
Haltwhistle  was  hampered  by  having  a  dogmatic 
mind.  She  welcomed  novelties,  but  she  liked  them 
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to  come  through  proper  and,  so  to  say,  official 
channels. 

Finally,  however,  she  decided  to  leave  it  to  the  results 
of  her  daily  automatic  writing — she  used  to  do  auto¬ 
matic  writing  every  day  as  a  sort  of  religious  exercise. 
The  results  never  seemed  to  reflect  any  of  that  spirit 
of  impish  pleasantry  which  you  got  only  too  often  at  the 
table.  They  formed  long,  continuous  essays,  of  a  quite 
normal  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  platitudinous  kind. 
On  the  following  day,  then,  at  half-past  six  in  the 
evening,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  composed  herself  after  the 
distractions  of  the  day  by  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
nothing  ;  then  she  took  up  her  pencil  and  sat  with  the 
point  of  it  resting  on  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper,  her  eyes 
half-closed,  her  limbs  free  from  all  restraint  and  strain. 
She  sat  there  for  a  good  half-hour,  never  once  looking 
at  what  she  had  written,  and  when  she  did  so  at  last, 
she  was  rewarded  as  usual  with  a  good,  solid  block  of 
prose. 

You  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  discovery,  it  ran.  What 
people  do  not  understand  is  that  the  spirits  are  very  close 
to  them  all  the  time.  They  think  of  spirits  as  if  they  were 
far  away  in  some  distant  world,  as  if  messages  from  them 
had  to  come  a  long  distance.  This  is  not  true  ;  the  spirit 
world  interpenetrates  ours.  They  are  outside  space,  hut 
they  are  in  space — in  this  space,  ours.  This  is  difficult 
to  understand ,  because  to  us  space  means  so  much.  When 
the  spirits  speak  to  one  another,  they  do  not  use  speech 
as  we  do ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  use  a  medium  by 
which  to  express  the  thoughts  which  come  into  their  minds. 
Their, minds  simply  mind  to  one  another — create  a  direct 
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impression.  But  this  minding  of  spirits  has  its  effect 
on  the  material  substance  around  them,  especially  those 
spirits  which  are  the  least  etherealized.  We  ought  to 
understand  that  the  more  we  try  to  do  good  to  one  another 
in  this  world  and  to  he  unselfish  and  to  he  tolerant  of  other 
people’s  points  of  view,  the  more  quickly  we  shall  become 
etherealized  over  there.  The  spirits  wish  people  here  to 
understand  this,  because  it  will  he  a  great  source  of  good 
to  us.  The  minding  of  one  spirit  to  another  sets  up 
vibrations  in  the  ether.  The  spirits  use  the  same  ether 
that  we  do,  only  they  use  it  from  the  inside,  as  it  were, 
and  we  from  the  outside.  So  that  there  are  sound-waves 
continually  travelling  about  the  ether  which  come  from 
the  minding  of  spirits  to  one  another.  It  is  like  impres¬ 
sions  made  in  clay.  If  we  can  find  a  way  of  intercept¬ 
ing  these  mind-transferences  of  the  spirits  to  one  another, 
this  will  be  a  great  source  of  good  to  us,  because  even  the 
least  etherealized  spirits  know  much  more  than  we  do  ; 
they  understand,  for  example,  that  the  great  thing  which 
does  harm  in  the  world  is  self-thinking.  We  want  to 
unself  ourselves  a  great  deal,  and  the  spirits  wish  us  to  do 
this  as  much  as  possible,  only  they  find  it  so  hard  to  tell 
us  what  they  mean.  .  .  . 

The  omens  thus  declared  favourable,  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle  set  to  work  with  aU  the  energy  and  decision  of 
that  Roman  general  who  threw  the  chickens  into  the 
water.  She  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Scoop,  that 
well-known  penetrator  of  the  unseen  world,  marked 
“  Confidential  ”  at  each  corner  and  heavily  underlined 
throughout.  She  described  to  him  as  well  as  she  could 
what  had  happened,  and  implored  him  to  make  it  con- 
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venient  to  himself  to  come  down  into  Oxfordshire  in 
the  second  week  of  March.  She  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Minshull,  and  Mr.  Shurmur  (who  was  only  a  neophyte) 
had  not  been  able  to  report  on  the  state  of  his  aura ; 
but  he  seemed,  by  all  accounts,  to  be  a  simple,  candid 
man,  who  had  humbly  devoted  himself  to  "  science,” 
as  the  world  understood  that  term.  .  .  .  This  letter 
she  posted,  and  then  wrote  to  an  agency  in  London, 
which  dispatched  about  half  a  stone  of  spiritualist 
Hterature  to  the  address  of  Godfrey  Minshull,  Esq., 
Warbury  Manor,  Warbury,  Oxon.  This  fortun¬ 
ately  did  no  harm,  because  Minshull’s  butler  had 
permanent  orders  to  destroy  immediately  aU  com¬ 
munications  addressed  to  his  employer  which  were 
not  accompanied  by  a  personal  letter  in  ink.  The 
hterature  thus  found  its  way  peacefully  into  an 
incinerator  without  Godfrey  Minshull  ever  knowing 
of  its  existence. 

Shurmur  was  always  impatient  for  the  term  to  be 
over  ;  “  Oxford,”  he  used  to  say,  ”  would  be  a  pleasant 
enough  place  but  for  the  men.”  He  now  found  him¬ 
self  the  victim  of  an  impatience  even  greater  than  the 
common  ;  he  was  positively  looking  forward  to  the 
mysteries  and  the  experiences  which  awaited  him  at 
Warbury.  Not  that  he  was,  even  now,  a  really  dis¬ 
interested  student  of  psychical  phenomena  for  their 
own  sake.  But  this  new  discovery,  if  it  was  genuine, 
seemed  to  open  up  fresh  vistas  of  possibility  ;  who  knew 
that  we  might  not  one  day  be  in  a  position  to  exchange 
our  thoughts  with  the  dead  as  easily  as  we  exchange 
them,  nowadays,  with  distant  friends  ?  And  if  that 
day  came,  Shurmur  was  resolved  that  the  spirit  of 
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Otto  Gaedke  should  enjoy  no  peace  until  it  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  text  of  Codex  Viterbensis,  and 
acknowledged  the  genuineness  of  that  subjunctive  from 
the  gates  of  the  tomb. 


CHAPTER  III 

WARBURY  MANOR  AND  ITS  GUESTS 


I  HAVE  described  Warbury  Manor  as  being  in  the 
Cotswolds  ;  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  it 
was  built  of  mellow  grey  stone,  with  grey  tiles  that 
had  aged  to  a  rather  darker  tint ;  that  the  windows  were 
latticed  windows,  set  in  heavily  mullioned  frames,  and 
that  it  had  old,  nail-studded  doors  of  seasoned  oak. 
The  reader  has  a  right  to  demand  so  much  when  he 
hears  tell  of  a  house  in  the  Cotswolds,  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  beginning  to  disappoint  the  reader  as  early  as 
the  third  chapter,  when  there  is  still  time  for  him  to 
put  down  the  book  unbought.  Warbury  Manor  was 
what  a  Manor  in  the  Cotswolds  should  be,  and  con¬ 
trived  to  add  some  original  features  of  its  own.  It  had 
been  built  in  Tudor  times,  too  late  for  fortification, 
but  too  soon  to  have  acquired  the  inevitable  ground- 
plan  of  post-Elizabethan  houses.  It  had  no  front 
hall,  for  example ;  the  architect  seemed  to  assume 
that  you  were  a  plain,  blunt  feUow  who  would  force 
your  way  into  the  presence  and  dehver  your  message, 
or  else  take  a  refusal  and  be  gone.  He  had  also  assumed 
that  some  visits  would  be  more  welcome  to  the  master  of 
the  "house  than  others  ;  or  why  did  he  put  in,  instead  of 
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a  single  staircase  in  the  middle,  two  staircases  of  equal 
size  and  importance  which  trisected  the  whole  building, 
so  as  to  leave  the  middle  block  of  living-rooms  accessible 
from  two  sides  at  once  ?  No  one  of  the  rooms  was 
depressingly  large,  but  there  was  a  fine  parlour  on  the 
first  floor  which  ran  from  staircase  to  staircase,  with  an 
open  fireplace  and  stained  coats-of-arms  in  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  walls  of  it,  since  Godfrey  Minshull  took 
possession,  were  almost  upholstered  with  books  ;  it  was 
the  room  in  which  he  passed  two-thirds  of  his  waking 
hours  when  he  was  alone  ;  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
it  is  the  frame  in  which  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
is  asked  to  set  our  story,  if  I  forget  to  give  him  any 
fresh  stage  directions. 

The  landing  at  the  bottom  of  either  staircase  ran 
right  through  the  house,  with  an  outside  door  at  each 
end  ;  and  since  neither  side  had  any  porch  to  face  the 
world  with,  it  was  left  to  your  preference  which  you 
regarded  as  the  front,  and  which  as  the  back.  Indeed, 
in  this  respect  it  seemed  admirably  designed  to  mirror 
the  misanthropic  mood  of  its  present  owner.  It  lay 
close  to  the  road,  a  mere  carriage-sweep  intervening, 
and  so  little  care  had  been  taken  to  paint  the  gates  or 
to  keep  up  the  garden  on  that  side  that  the  whole 
house  had  the  air  of  turning  its  back  on  you  as  you 
approached ;  it  might  face  the  road,  architecturally 
speaking,  but,  if  houses  can  be  credited  with  eyes,  it 
looked  in  the  opposite  direction. 

And  no  wonder.  For  the  garden  ran  down,  with  no 
formality  of  measured  terraces,  but  in  a  haphazard 
arrangement  of  lawns  and  sloping  paths,  to  the  delight¬ 
ful  Windrush,  cleared  here  of  reeds  and  overhanging 
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willow-boughs,  navigable  for  tiny  craft.  Beyond,  the 
opposite  hiUs  rose  in  leisiu’ely  gradation,  their  shoulders 
deep  in  woodland ;  the  lanes  sprawled  idly  this  way 
and  that,  and  lonely  church  towers  marked  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  neighbouring  villages.  It  was  a  haunt  of 
peace,  meant,  perhaps,  for  the  stillness  of  summer 
evenings,  when  only  the  plashing  of  cows  in  the  water- 
meadows  and  the  creaking  of  far-off  hay-wagons  dis¬ 
turbed  the  perfect  air,  but  wonderful  even  now,  in 
spring-time.  Nature,  you  would  say,  had  as  yet  not 
committed  herself ;  her  scouts,  the  primroses,  peeped 
out  in  clusters  amid  the  moss  of  the  forest  land, 
but  she  had  made  no  definite  promises ;  the  buds  on 
tree  and  hedgerow  seemed  to  say  “  Spring  is  coming — 
if  you  are  good.”  A  shght  haze  stole  up  from  the  river 
to  greet  the  ineffective  March  sun  ;  birds  here  and  there 
chirped  tentatively,  as  if  to  say  ”  I  suppose  this  is  all 
right  ?  ”  Such  a  landscape  achieves  mystery  in  aU 
weathers  ;  it  was  mysterious  now. 

I  do  not  say  that  Harold  Shurmur,  as  he  walked 
with  his  friend  along  to  the  terrace,  was  greatly  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  sense  of  mystery.  He  was  not  a  Spiritual¬ 
ist  born ;  and  it  is  a  character  of  all  the  man-made 
rehgions  that  only  people  of  a  certain  type  and  of  a 
certain  culture  harmonize  properly  with  their  surround¬ 
ings.  However,  he  was  not  conscious  of  inadequacy. 
His  mind  was  torn  between  excitement  over  the  revela¬ 
tions  which  seemed  to  be  impending,  and  anxiety  over 
the  success  of  the  party  ;  neither  host  nor  guest  knows 
such  trepidation  of  mind  as  the  gooseberry  who  has 
stood  sponsor  for  his  fellow-guests  in  a  country  house. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  quartered  Mrs.  Haltwhistle, 
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and  a  Mr.  Scoop  whom  he  (Shurmur)  only  knew  by 
sight,  upon  such  a  paradise.  But  worse  had  followed  ; 
Mrs.  Haltwhistle’s  niece,  a  particularly  modern  young 
lady,  whom  he  had  once  met  and  learned  to  hate  with 
an  everlasting  hatred,  had  insisted  on  joining  the  party, 
and  was  expected  to  arrive  with  her  aunt  at  any 
moment  when  the  leisurely  train  of  those  districts  saw 
fit  to  wander  home. 

“  It’s  not  your  fault,”  Minshull  was  saying.  ”  I 
know  her,  keep  on  meeting  her  in  London,  when  Fm 
fool  enough  to  go  there.  Honoria  says  she’s  trying  to 
marry  me.” 

”  Oh,  I  say !  Marry  you !  But,  Minshull,  she 
doesn’t  look  thirty.” 

“  I  know.  And  she  isn’t  forty.  But,  you  see,  she’s 
been  flirting  hard  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  if  she’d 
meant  to  marry  somebody  of  her  own  age,  Honoria 
says,  she’d  have  done  it  aheady.  She’s  had  genera¬ 
tions  of  undergraduates  to  choose  from. — I  know  you 
think  me  very  ineligible,  Shurmur,  and  I’m  not  vain 
enough  to  be  offended.  I’m  a  great  deal  nearer  sixty 
than  fifty.  But  then,  I’m  not  poor,  and  I  don’t  think 
Miss  Rostead  would  have  any  objection  to  being  pre¬ 
deceased.  Anyhow,  she  always  seems  to  crop  up 
wherever  I  go,  and  she  asked  herself  down  here  in  the 
most  brazen  way  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  auntie  was 
expected.  As  I  say,  it’s  not  your  fault.” 

“  Do  you  know,  Minshull,  I  don’t  believe  any  woman 
ever  set  her  cap  at  me.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  she  did  ;  if  she  had,  you  wouldn’t 
have  known  anything  about  it  till  you  found  yourself 
signing  the  register.  You  lack  magnetism  somehow. 
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But  perhaps  you’ll  pick  up  a  wife  one  of  these  days  at  a 
Viva.  Hullo !  Here’s  Honoria.” 

A  silver-haired  old  lady  was  coming  out  from  one  of 
the  garden  doors  to  meet  them.  She  walked  with  a 
stick,  but  there  was  little  infirmity  in  her  tread ;  it 
seemed  rather  as  if  the  stick  were  a  weapon  to  threaten 
with,  to  shake  at  elderly  gentlemen  who  essayed  com¬ 
pliments,  or  little  boys  who  trespassed  in  orchards. 
She  radiated  force  of  character ;  the  cynicism  which 
savoured  of  jaundice  in  her  brother  became  her  delight¬ 
fully  ;  her  malicious  comments  on  the  people  she  did 
not  approve  of  were  uttered  with  the  best  temper  in 
the  world.  She  had  all  the  arts  of  the  martinet 
widow — she  was  slightly  deaf,  so  that  any  foolish 
remark  addressed  to  her  might  be  brought  out  in  its 
full  foolishness ;  she  mispronounced  the  names  of 
people  she  didn’t  like ;  she  left  things  about  so  as  to 
test  men’s  manners  in  finding  and  returning  them  to 
her.  As  Shurmur  said,  she  would  have  been  capable 
of  entertaining  a  travelling  menagerie.  Shurmur  him¬ 
self  she  tolerated,  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Godfrey’s  ; 
and  Shurmur  himself  found,  somehow,  that  he  enjoyed 
her  persistent  raillery  more  than  the  terrible  sympathy 
of  Mrs.  Haltwhistle.  But  for  the  fact  that  he  tried  to 
shake  hands  with  his  hat  in  his  right  hand,  his  “  How 
do  you  do,  Mrs.  Varley  ?  ”  was  quite  creditable. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Shurmur,  what  have  you  done  with  your 
friends  ?  Godfrey  tells  me  you’re  bringing  them  down 
here  to  see  ghosts.” 

“  Well,  not  ghosts  exactly  ;  what  I  mean  is - ” 

”  Eh,  what’s  that  ?  They  don’t  see  ghosts  ?  I  hope 
they’re  not  coming  to  steal  the  spoons  ?  ” 
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“  It’s  a  sort  of — a  sort  of  scien-tif-ic  ex-per-i-ment, 
Mrs.  Varley.” 

“  Scientific  experiment  ?  I  hope  they  won’t  make 
smeUs.  I  always  think  Life  has  smells  enough,  don’t 
you?  without  any  Science  to  help  it.” 

“  It’s  not  smeUs,  Mrs.  Varley,  it’s  wireless.” 

“  What,  are  they  trying  to  track  down  these  people 
who  listen-in  without  a  licence  ?  ” 

“  No,  it’s  Godfrey ;  Godfrey’s  been  hearing  things 
which  are  inaudible.” 

”  Godfrey  must  have  kept  his  hearing  better  than  I 
have.  Who  are  these  people,  then  ?  ” 

“  They’re  Spirituahsts.” 

“  Well,  why  did  you  say  they  weren’t,  then  ?  See¬ 
ing  things  which  aren’t  there,  and  hearing  things  which 
aren’t  there,  it's  aU  one.  What  are  their  names  ?  ” 

This  was  terrible. 

“  There’s  a  Mr.  Scoop.” 

”  Did  you  say  Spoop  ?  ” 

“No,  not  Spoop — Scoop.  He’s  a  member  of  the 
Physical  Research  Society.  And  then  there’s  Mrs. 
Haltwhistle.” 

“  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Woman  I  know  in  Oxford.  And  then  there’s  her 
niece.  Miss  Rostead.” 

“  What !  Not  Kitty  Rostead  ?  ” 

“Yes.  You  know  her.” 

“  Know  her  !  I  should  think  I  do.  Has  she  grown 
a  beard  yet  ?  ” 

“  Not  when  I  last  saw  her.” 

“  She  wiU,  though.  WeU,  I  hope  you’re  prepared  to 
entertain  aU  these  people,  Mr.  Shurmur,  because  I  shall 
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make  some  terrible  mistakes.  Godfrey,  have  you  asked 
the  Abbe  ?  " 

“  Yes,  he’s  coming  aU  right.” 

This  was  a  new  development,  and  had  to  be  explained 
to  Shurmur.  “You  see,”  said  Mrs.  Varley,  “  I  don’t 
like  ghosts.  So  when  Godfrey  said  there  were  going 
to  be  ghosts  about,  I  said  we  must  have  a  clergyman. 
Not  that  most  clergymen  would  know  what  to  say  to  a 
ghost  if  they  met  one,  but  it  feels  safer,  somehow.  So  I 
wanted  him  to  get  in  Mr.  Graves,  the  Vicar.  Such  a 
nice  man,  and  so  kind  to  children.  I  always  teU 
Godfrey  he  may  not  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  he’s 
certainly  its  sugar.  However,  Godfrey  seems  to  have 
quarrelled  with  him,  so  we’re  asking  in  the  Abbe  Bre- 
hault  instead.” 

Mr.  Graves,  the  Vicar,  certainly  deserved  the  tribute 
Mrs.  Varley  had  bestowed,  but  he  had  been  dogged  by 
that  curious  fate  which  generally  sees  to  it  that  the 
country  clergy  are  on  bad  terms  with  their  rich  neigh¬ 
bours.  Minshull  was  not  at  present  a  churchgoer ; 
it  was  his  principle  that  if  the  first  impression  you  made 
in  going  to  a  place  was  one  of  impiety,  every  later 
recognition  given  to  religion  would  be  counted  to  you 
for  justice.  But  he  had  come  across  the  Vicar  already 
in  the  matter  of  Sunday  football,  which  he  openly 
encouraged  on  his  grounds,  and  as  the  result  of  a  single 
interview  had  declared,  with  characteristic  intolerance, 
that  he  would  never  have  the  man  in  his  house  again. 
Warbury  is  a  stragghng  village,  and  though  at  first  it 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  cluster  of  old  grey 
houses  round  a  village  church,  a  village  inn,  and  a 
village  ehn,  it  branches  out  into  curious  side  streets. 
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In  one  of  these,  by  some  territorial  accident,  there  was 
a  damp  little  Cathohc  church  which  served  a  parish 
of  fifteen  miles’  radius.  The  priest  of  this  church,  in 
whom  Minshull  recognized  something  of  a  fellow- 
eccentric,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Manor  ;  he  was 
on  hohday  at  the  moment,  and  his  place  was  being  taken 
by  a  French  seminary  professor,  who  welcomed  the 
chance  of  improving  his  Enghsh  with  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  provided.  It  was  he,  then,  who  was  to  meet  the 
guests  at  dinner  in  deference  to  Mrs.  Varley’s  scruples, 
for  the  averruncation  of  aU  sinister  influences. 

There  was  a  tiny  puff  of  smoke  down  in  the  valley, 
and  a  faint  but  triumphant  hoot  announced  that  the 
afternoon  train  had  once  more  braved  the  perils  of 
its  long  crawl  and  won  through.  It  was  the  signal  for 
Mrs.  Varley  to  make  the  tea ;  the  guests  would  be 
there  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  intense 
nervousness  of  the  scholar  began  to  close  in  on  Shur- 
mur,  and  he  found  himself  mentally  rehearsing  the 
introductions  that  would  soon  have  to  be  gone  through  ; 
let’s  see,  ladies  came  first,  and  Miss  Rostead  would  not 
need  to  be  introduced  at  aU.  Should  he  introduce  Mr. 
Scoop  ?  That  would  be  sdly,  because,  like  his  hostess, 
he  only  knew  Mr.  Scoop  by  a  process  of  exhaustion. 
Or  would  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  do  it  ?  He  always  went 
through  this  sort  of  purgatory  before  introducing 
people,  and  his  meditations  never  had  the  shghtest 
effect  on  his  subsequent  action.  When  the  butler  (he 
had  forgotten  this)  announced  the  names  of  the  visi¬ 
tors,  he  said  vaguely,  "  Do  you  know  Mrs.  —  what  I 
mean  to  say  is,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  ?  ”  and  then  left  the 
party  to  disentangle  themselves. 
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Mrs.  Haltwhistle  was  in  black  so  deep  as  to  give  you 
the  impression  of  mourning,  until  you  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  did  not  approve  of  mourning. 
Looked  at  more  closely,  it  seemed  to  have  something 
of  a  sacerdotal  air  about  it ;  it  was  more  like  a  habit 
than  a  dress.  Miss  Rostead,  I  need  hardly  say,  was 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion ;  nor,  naturally,  wiU 
I  particularize  further,  or  I  should  give  away  the  date 
at  which  my  book  is  pubhshed,  and  prejudice  the  sale 
of  the  remainders.  She  was  pretty  in  the  style  of  her 
period,  though  she  would  have  cut  no  ice  as  a  Victorian  ; 
her  manner  was  one  of  studied  naturalness  which  her 
elders  customarily  found  painful.  Mr.  Scoop,  who 
accompanied  them,  was  short,  round-faced,  and  insig¬ 
nificant  ;  it  was  only  when  he  talked  that  you  dis¬ 
covered  he  was  an  incessant  platform  lecturer.  When 
he  shook  hands  with  MinshuU  he  had  the  air  of  a  con¬ 
fident  medical  man  assuring  a  patient  that  he  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  Aw  trouble. 

Mrs.  Haltwhistle  boasted  that  she  was  particularly 
sensitive  to  atmospheres ;  but  she  did  not  start  well 
so  far  as  her  host  and  hostess  were  concerned.  She 
shut  her  eyes  and  threw  her  head  back  as  if  she  were 
getting  a  scent,  and  then  opened  the  conversation  with 
“  What  a  psychic  house  you  have,  Mr.  MinshuU ! 
Now,  what  have  these  old  waUs  to  tell  me  ?  ” 

{“  Tell  you  to  shut  up,  siUy  woman,  siUy  woman,” 
said  Shurmur  to  himself.) 

“  I’m  a  little  deaf  in  this  ear,”  said  Mrs.  Varley. 
”  Sa  much  better  to  be  honest  about  it,  don’t  you 
think  ?  I  hope  you  aren’t  going  to  tell  me  there  are 
ghosts  about  ?  The  servants  always  want  to  leave.” 
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“  I  don’t  think  they’d  frighten  your  butler  much,” 
said  Miss  Rostead  to  MinshuU.  ”  He’s  a  comic  all 
right.” 

”  He  was,”  admitted  MinshuU.  “  When  I  first  met 
him,  he  was  running  a  travelling  Punch-and-Judy 
show,  and  some  confounded  interfering  women  were 
objecting  to  the  way  he  was  treating  his  dog  Toby. 
Why  can’t  they  have  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Men  ?  They  brought  him  into  court  about 
it,  and  got  him  fined ;  so  I  paid  his  fine  for  him,  got 
to  know  him,  and  took  him  into  my  service  afterwards, 
because  his  show  was  doing  badly.” 

Storm  gathered  on  Mrs.  Haltwhistle’s  brow ;  she 
was  the  weU-known  protectress  of  every  sort  of  animal, 
and  spent  long  afternoons  plotting  for  the  success  of  the 
Dumb  Friends’  League.  Miss  Rostead  hastily  changed 
the  subject :  ”  What  a  railway  !  ”  she  said.  ”  We 
should  have  been  here  an  hour  ago  if  my  unnatural 
male  parent  hadn’t  refused  to  let  me  have  the  car. 
There  was  trouble  about  a  lamp-post  which  tried  to 
run  into  me  the  other  day.  Do  you  motor  much,  Mrs. 
Varley  ?  ” 

“  I  have  to  sometimes,”  said  Mrs.  Varley.  ”  It’s 
extraordinary  the  way  people  won’t  let  you  stay  where 
you  are  nowadays.  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  you  aren’t  eating 
anything.  Do  you  know  this  part  of  the  country  at  aU, 
Mr.  Scoop  ?  ” 

“  I  know  Cheltenham  pretty  well.  We’ye  had  some 
yery  good  meetings  there.  It’s  extraordinary,  going 
up  and  down  the  country  as  I  haye  to,  the  difference 
you  find  between  one  locahty  and  another.  The  Mid¬ 
land  towns,  you  know  the  big  manufacturing  towns. 
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are  full  of  interest  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  But 
Cheltenham,  now,  Cheltenham  was  wonderful.” 

”  Not  much  else  to  look  forward  to,  I  suppose,” 
suggested  MinshuU.  ”  They  all  hve  in  Bath  chairs 
there  anyhow.” 

Mr.  Scoop  was  too  weU  accustomed  to  interruptions  in 
public  to  mind  them  in  conversation.  ”  The  enemy 
we  find  we  have  to  fight  with,”  he  said,  ”  is  material¬ 
ism.  People  aU  up  and  down  the  country  who  haven’t 
and  don’t  want  to  have  any  outlook  beyond  the  grave. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  churches  very  largely ;  they  have 
given  them  bread  instead  of  stones — I  should  say, 
stones  instead  of  bread.  Their  minds  are  full  of  quack 
remedies  for  social  disorders,  they  hsten  to  any  hare¬ 
brained  fanatic  who  preaches  revolutionary  doctrines 
to  them,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  An  age  of  material¬ 
ism  ;  everybody  thinking  of  himself,  anxious  to  get 
on,  no  ideals  anywhere.  That’s  what  we’ve  got  to 
fight.  And  mark  you,  we  are  breaking  down  the 
barriers.  I  assure  you  I  get  a  most  respectful  hearing 
now  wherever  I  go,  and  some  very  intelligent  questions. 
Oh  yes,  things  are  moving,  especially  in  the  provinces. 
We  are  on  the  eve,  take  my  word  for  it,  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  change  in  the  whole  outlook  of  people’s  minds 
about  a  future  hfe  ;  and  we  shall  Hve  to  see  it.” 

“  What  was  that  you  were  saying,  Mr.  Scoop  ?  ” 
asked  Mrs.  Varley.  ”  I  didn’t  quite  catch.” 

”  Mr.  Scoop  was  saying,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle,  ”  how  very  encouraging  he  finds  his  work.” 

Qh  !  And  what’s  his  work  ?  ”  asked  the  widow. 

”  He  goes  round  lecturing,”  explained  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle. 
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“  What,  lecturing  about  ghosts  ?  ” 

“  She’s  too  sweet,  isn’t  she  ?  ”  whispered  Miss  Ros- 
tead  to  Shurmur. 

MinshuU,  who  had  grounds  for  fearing  that  the 
lecture  would  start  again  unless  action  were  taken, 
suggested  that  people  would  like  to  be  shown  to  their 
rooms,  and  before  long  he  found  himself  alone  with 
Shurmur,  who  was  wandering  up  and  down  looking  at 
the  strange  knobs,  buttons  and  bulbs  that  had  already 
triumphed  over  distance,  and  were  now  to  triumph,  if 
their  errand  proved  successful,  over  the  separation  of 
death  itself. 

“  When  are  we  going  to  start,  MinshuU  ?  ”  he  asked. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  I  think.  Honoria’s  got  her 
back  arched  already,  and  Scoop  promises  to  be  a 
nightmare.  What  I  thought  of  doing  is  this  :  it’s  no 
good  trying  to  get  in  touch  with — ^with  this  spook 
business  until  I’ve  convinced  you  that  my  new  instru¬ 
ment  does  what  I  say  it  does.  I  want  you  to  hsten-in, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  first  of  aU,  to  the  evening  pro¬ 
gramme — the  bed-time  story,  I  take  it,  would  not  thrill 
you  much — and  see  the  difference  which  my  apparatus 
makes  to  the  effect  produced  by  ordinary  human  speech, 
or  by  ordinary  music.  We  can  do  that  after  dinner, 
and  then  to-morrow  we  can  try  and  see  what’s  doing 
down  below.” 

"  How  do  you  mean — try  ?  Can’t  you  be  certain  of 
getting  on  when  you  want  to  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not.  In  the  first  place,  I  don’t  know 
yet  what  their  times  are,  if  they  have  fixed  times,  for 
sending  messages,  if  they  are  sending  messages.  In 
the  second  place.  I’m  not  always  certain  of  getting  their 
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wave-length  ;  it  isn’t  a  thing  you  can  just  switch  on  to 
like  Daventry.” 

"  I  don’t  like  that  Scoop,”  commented  Shurmur 
irrelevantly. 

”  Oh,  capital  chap.  Scoop,  we  shall  get  on  famously. 
He  will  be  broadcasting  to  the  spirits  before  long. 
Extraordinary  the  way  people  go  to  lectures.  I 
don’t  mean  your  pupils,  Shurmur,  they’ve  got  to ; 
but  these  people  who  Kve  in  watering-places.  I  say, 
you  make  me  very  nervous,  poking  round  the  apparatus 
hke  that ;  do  look  at  the  books  instead — classics  over 
there.  Oh,  hullo,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle !  I  hope  your 
room’s  all  right  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Perfect,  thank  you ;  it  has  a  mauve  atmosphere, 
and  that  is  so  restful.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  ask 
my  niece,  Mr.  Minshull ;  but  of  course,  I  expect  you 
know,  she  is  not  quite  of  our  way  of  thinking.”  (She 
obviously  assumed  that  Minshull  was  a  convinced 
Spiritualist  himself.)  “  She  is  so  young  and  thought¬ 
less  ;  you  must  try  to  take  her  in  hand.” 

”  Well,  after  all,  we’re  only  here  to  experiment.  If 
the  thing  comes  off,  she’s  bound  to  be  a  bit  impressed, 
eh  ?  Proof  of  the  pudding’s  in  the  eating  ;  that’s  the 
way  I  look  at  it.” 

“  How  true  that  is,  and  how  perfectly  put  !  But 
dear  Kitty  is  like  so  many  of  her  generation  ;  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  appetite  for  Truth.  We  must 
share  our  puddings  with  her,  Mr.  Minshull.” 

”  Oo,  I  say,  Godfrey  !  ”  Miss  Rostead  glided  in  im¬ 
portantly  through  the  open  door.  ”  I’ve  been  looking 
at  the  dining-room ;  was  that  greedy  of  me  ?  ” 

(”  Curse  that  hussy  !  ”  said  Shurmur  to  himself ; 
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"  she’ll  spoil  the  whole  thing.”  He  himself  had  known 
Minshull  nearly  fifty  years  without  ever  calling  him 
Godfrey.  He  fled  for  spiritual  consolation  to  Ovid’s 
De  Medicamine  Faciei,  remote  in  his  corner.) 

"  No,  no,”  protested  Minshull.  "  Go  round  the 
larder  if  you  hke.  Does  the  dining-room  look  all 
right  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  there’s  an  extra  place  laid.  Was  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  my  dancing  partner  ?  Or  is  there  a 
sort  of  Banquo-ghost  that  insists  on  having  a  place 
laid  for  him  ?  ” 

Minshull  explained  the  Abbe,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  expected. 

“  Oh,  what  fun,”  said  Miss  Rostead  vaguely.  ”  But 
I  thought  Catholics  weren’t  allowed  to  go  to  siances  : 
I  know  Bobby  Evesham  told  me  so.” 

”  But  this  isn’t  a  seance,  you  see  ;  it’s  only  a  sort  of 
listening-in,”  said  Minshull.  “  We  don’t  have  to  sit 
in  the  dark  and  lift  tables  or  anything.  We  just  listen 
to  the  wireless,  and  if  the  spirits  choose  to  chip  in, 
that’s  not  the  Abbe’s  fault.” 

Miss  Rostead  was  plainly  disconcerted.  ”  What ! 
You  mean  we’re  not  going  to  hold  a  seance  at  aU ! 
Oh,  but  that  is  a  bore  ;  I  think  seances  are  such  fun.” 
Mrs.  Haltwhistle  shuddered.  Her  niece’s  interest  in 
Spiritualism  certainly  seemed  to  be  of  a  rather  low 
order  :  as  Minshull  said  afterwards  to  Shurmur,  if  she 
merely  enjoyed  sitting  about  in  the  dark,  why  couldn’t 
she  go  to  the  pictures  ? 

”  But,  Kitty  dear,”  objected  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  very 
seriously,  "  don’t  you  see  how  important  all  this  is, 
just  because  it’s  not  a  seance  ?  As  long  as  we  go  on 
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meeting  in  darkened  rooms,  and  there’s  nobody  there 
except  people  who  are  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with 
us,  it’s  always  possible  for  people  to  say  that  we  are 
hysterical,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  that  whatever 
happens  happens  only  in  our  minds  and  for  our  minds, 
with  nothing  real  at  the  back  of  it  all.  But  if  we  can 
sit  there  in  broad  daylight  and  hsten-in  to  what  the 
spirits  are  sapng  to  one  another,  or  perhaps  even  to 
us,  with  a  man  like  this  Abbe  Brehault,  who  is  pro¬ 
fessionally  prejudiced  against  the  truth,  sitting  there 
and  corroborating  our  evidence — think  how  much 
easier  it  will  be  to  prove  our  case  !  Isn’t  this  the 
answer  to  all  the  objections  which  stupid  people  make 
to  our  proceedings  ?  That’s  how  Mr.  Scoop  looks  at 
it ;  he  was  teUing  me  so  while  you  were  asleep  in  the 
train.” 

”  My  dear  Con,”  said  Miss  Rostead  (who  never 
accorded  her  aunt  any  title  of  dignity),  “how  old- 
fashioned  you  are !  Don’t  you  see  that  the  reason 
why  most  people  take  any  interest  in  Spirituahsm  at 
all  is  simply  because  it’s  all  so  dehghtfuUy  uncertain, 
and  the  setting  of  it  is  so  thriUing  ?  You  wouldn’t 
like  the  spirits  to  make  themselves  cheap  by  railing 
round  in  the  morning  hke  the  man  who  comes  to  wind 
the  clocks  ?  The  reason  why  I  like  the  whole  thing  is 
because  it’s  a  most  delicious  experience  to  see  things 
jumping  about  on  the  table  when  nobody’s  touching 
them.  But  wireless  !  Why,  it  would  be  as  dull  as 
listening  to  Scoopy  lecturing  !  I  think  it  would  be  a 
most  aydul  mistake  if  we  co\A^  prove  the  existence  of  the 
spirits* ;  you  would  lose  all  the  fun  of  wondering  whether 
they  were  there  or  not.  Spiritualism  will  simply 
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commit  suicide  if  it  ever  proves  its  case ;  it  will  be 
just  as  respectable  as  all  the  other  religions,  and  just 
as  dull.”  • 

This  unusual  point  of  view  plainly  disconcerted  Mrs. 
Haltwhistle.  But  the  argument  was  interrupted  by 
the  reappearance  of  Mrs.  Varley,  who  kept  the  con¬ 
versation  general  until  they  had  to  go  and  dress  for 
dinner.  It  was  quite  time,  it  seemed  to  Shurmur, 
that  the  party  got  to  business ;  he  could  never  be  at 
his  ease  (not  that  Shurmur  ever  was  at  his  ease)  among 
a  company  so  strangely  assorted. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DINNER  AND  AFTER  DINNER 
HE  arrival  of  the  French  priest  was  somehow 


a  trifle  disappointing.  He  had  been  expected 


.M.  to  come  with  bell,  book  and  candle,  an 
impressive  figure  in  a  sweeping  soutane,  insolent  and 
overbearing  towards  the  company  until  such  time  as 
the  march  of  science  should  dispel  his  obstinate 
illusions.  Instead,  he  proved  to  be  a  small  man, 
slightly  built  and  somewhat  apologetic  in  manner ; 
his  face  deeply  lined,  fuU  of  sympathy  and  expression 
as  the  faces  of  French  priests  so  often  are,  but  cheerful, 
unassuming,  remote  from  all  suspicion  of  dogmatism. 
When  he  came  over,  he  had  instructed  an  incompetent 
tailor  to  build  him  a  clerical  suit  as  clerical  suits  were 
worn  in  England  ;  and  the  honest  man,  wondering 
mildly  at  this  devil  of  a  country  where  the  cuyes 
did  not  wear  soutanes,  had  turned  out  a  hybrid  sort 
of  costume  which  would  have  attracted  attention  even 
at  a  Church  Congress.  He  was,  besides,  though 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Enghsh  even  as  a  spoken 
language,  in  the  experimental  stage  of  pronouncing 
it,  that  “  vehry-plis-to-mit-you  ”  stage  which  is  so 
attractive  and  so  disarming.  It  would  have  been 
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difficult  to  conceive  a  less  formidable  champion  for 
the  ranks  of  clericahsm  ;  he  was  so  attentive  to  what 
was  said,  so  respectful,  so  hesitating  in  his  repHes. 

At  dinner,  however,  he  found  himself  put  down 
next  to  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  and  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  was 
wholly  incapable  of  avoiding  shop,  or  even  controversy. 
By  way  of  putting  the  poor  man  at  his  ease  in  the 
very  soup  course,  she  began  : 

“  It  always  seems  so  strange  to  me,  M.  I’Abbe, 
that  your  Church  refuses  to  take  any  notice  of  Spirit¬ 
ualism.  You  want,  above  aU  things,  to  persuade  people 
that  there  is  a  hfe  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  when  people 
ask  you  for  proof,  you  have  nothing  to  show  them. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  you  could  say  ‘  You  have 
only  to  put  it  to  the  test.  If  you  don’t  beheve  in  a 
future  hfe,  you  have  only  to  ask,  say.  Cardinal  New¬ 
man,  and  he  wiU  give  you  proof  that  he  is  still  alive 
and  understands  all  about  it  ?  ’  It  always  seems  to 
me  that  you’re  wasting  such  an  opportunity.  Of 
course,  I  know,  your  superiors  are  very  strict  with 
you  about  such  things.” 

”  I  think  the  same  as  what  you  say ;  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  they  could  speak  to 
Cardinal  Newman ;  but,  you  see,  I  do  not  know  if 
Cardinal  Newman  will  be  very  pleased  to  speak  with 
them.” 

“  But  surely  it  is  very  unscientific  to  doubt  that  aU 
the  messages  which  we  get  from  the  other  side  really 
come  from  the  people  who  profess  to  send  them  ?  I 
myself  have  been  present  when  we  got  some  really 
wonderful  messages  from  Cardinal  Newman  ;  exactly 
in  his  own  style,  you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 
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“  And  yet  this  is  also  very  extraordinary,  Madame, 
that  these  wonderful  messages  all  come  to  nothing  ! 
Look  now,  here  is  Cardinal  Newman,  very  great  man, 
very  great  author.  All  his  life  he  writes  spiritual 
books,  always  he  wants  to  help  people  who  are  in 
doubt,  to  make  people  lead  better  hves.  He  has 
published  I  do  not  know  how  many  volumes.  Then 
he  dies,  and  surely  when  he  is  dead  he  comes  to  know 
more  about  the  truth.  So  you  ask  him  what  he  thinks, 
and  he  sends  you  these  wonderful  messages — tell  me, 
has  anyone  published  those  messages  ?  Would  anyone 
buy  those  messages  if  they  were  published  ?  You 
know  well  that  if  they  are  written  down  on  paper  they 
are  only  what  you  might  read  every  day  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  TeU  me,  Madame,  if  you  have  been  corre¬ 
sponding  aU  this  long  time  with  the  dead,  how  is  it 
that  the  dead  have  said  nothing  that  is  worth  saying  ? 
That  Shakespeare  has  written  no  more  poetry ;  that 
Darwin  has  told  us  nothing  about  science  which  before 
we  did  not  know  ?  ” 

“  That's  a  fair  question,  you  know,”  put  in  MinshuU. 
”  My  difficulty  about  Spirituahsm,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle, 
is  that  it’s  never  given  us  a  Derby  winner  yet.  If 
only  you  could  manage  that,  now  !  ” 

"Yes,  that’s  all  very  weU,”  said  Shurmur  abruptly, 
“  but,  you  see,  not  direct  contact,  nobody  pretends 
it’s  direct  contact.  The  controls,  I  mean.  Don’t 
know  anything  about  it.  Don’t  suppose  anybody 
does.  But  what  I  mean  is,  it’s  not  direct  contact.” 

‘  Oh,  one’s  prepared  to  allow  for  a  httle  jamming, 
of  course.  But  hang  it  all,  just  to  spell  out  the  name 
of  a  Derby  winner  !  ” 
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"  Surely/’  said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  sweetly,  “  that’s 
because  over  there  they  don’t  care  about  such  trivial 
things  ?  ” 

"  Don’t  know  about  that,  don’t  know  about  that,” 
corrected  Shurmur.  “  But,  what  I  say  is,  there’s 
something  in  between,  agencies  in  between,  you  see, 
and  you  can’t  trust  ’em.” 

”  But  precisely,”  said  the  Abbe,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  with  outstretched  hands.  “  There  is  all 
the  while  something  in  between ;  and  how  do  we 
know  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  thing  in  between  ? 
If  Newman  said  to  me  with  his  own  voice,  ‘  Come  then, 
mon  brave  Brehault,  let  me  teU  you  a  httle  what 
things  are  hke  here,’  then  perhaps  I  would  attend. 
But  these  controls,  these  httle  devils  of  imps,  how 
am  I  to  believe  them  ?  If  your  servant  says, '  Madame 
is  from  home,’  it  may  be  (is  it  not  so  ?)  that  madame 
is  at  home  ah  the  same.  Why  then  am  I  to  believe 
these  imps  when  they  say  to  me  that  Newman  is 
here  ?  ” 

Mr.  Scoop  had  been  longing  for  some  time  to  break 
into  the  conversation,  but  he  was  a  child  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Varley,  who  found  a  mahcious  pleasure  in 
monopolizing  him.  At  this  point,  taking  advantage 
of  a  moment  when  she  was  helping  herself  to  fish, 
he  hastened  to  intervene.  “  But  there  is  proof,  sir, 
proof  of  the  identity.  After  all,  how  do  we  judge 
identity  in  this  world  ?  A  man’s  face,  a  man’s  hand¬ 
writing,  a  few  merely  external  impressions  of  him 
make  up,  for  us,  the  man.  But  what  is  the  man 
himself  ?  What  but  the  ego  which  experiences,  and 
retains  the  impression  of  what  it  has  experienced  in 
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memory  ?  If  a  friend  sends  a  letter  to  me  on  a 
typewriter,  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  be  certain 
that  the  correspondence  is  genuine  is  to  ask  myself, 
‘  Does  this  message  betray  a  knowledge  of  my  friend’s 
circumstances  and  my  own  which  a  forger  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  counterfeit  ?  ’  Now,  these 
messages  which  we  receive  from  the  spirits  are  like 
typewritten  letters  ;  we  do  not  profess,  in  the  ordinary 
way  at  any  rate,  to  have  achieved  direct  contact. 
We  test  them,  then,  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
betray.  And  it  is  on  record,  for  anybody  who  has 
the  candour  to  read  our  hterature,  that  a  message 
from  a  spirit  will  reveal,  say,  the  existence  of  a  docu¬ 
ment,  or  some  fact  from  the  past,  which  cannot  have 
been  known  except  to  the  person  who  has  crossed 
over.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  explain  knowledge 
like  that  except  by  supposing  that  conscious  identity 
persists  beyond  the  grave  ?  ” 

Miss  Rostead  yawned.  It  was  a  lady-hke  yawn, 
but  quite  unmistakable.  “  That’s  all  very  well. 
Scoop,”  she  said  (she  always  enjoyed  omitting  the 
”  Mr.”),  "  but  how  about  the  Unc  ?  Do  you  read 
Freud  ?  You  should  ;  it’s  the  most  fascinating  stuff. 

WeU,  the  point  about  the  Unc - ” 

“  What  is  the  Unk  ?  ”  asked  Shurmur. 

“  Oh,  the  unconsciousness — what  the  Edwardians 
called  the  sub-consciousness.  It  remembers  things 
which  consciousness  can’t  remember — it  even  re¬ 
members  things  which  consciousness  has  never  sat 
up  and  taken  notice  of  at  all.  So  that  a  man  under 
a  drug,  you  see,  might  quote  word  for  word  a  piece 
of  Basque  poetry  which  he’d  once  heard  sung  under 
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his  window.  I  don’t  see  why  that  shouldn’t  explain 
the  odd  things  the  spirits  do — talking  in  a  foreign 
language,  for  example,  which  nobody  at  the  table 
understands.” 

“  But  that,”  objected  MinshuU,  ”  wouldn’t  account 
for  the  spirits  mentioning  things  which  nobody  in 
the  world  knew,  secrets  which  only  the  dead  person 
could  know.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle.  “You  agree, 
Mr.  MinshuU,  that  only  hfe  after  death  can  account 
for  that  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t.  I  look  at  it  from  what  you  might 
caU  the  wireless  point  of  view.  If  the  vibrations  set 
up  by  a  noise  go  on,  in  theory,  indefinitely,  how  do 
we  know  that  there  aren’t  waves  of  thought  which 
echo  on  after  the  thinker  has  died  ?  For  aU  I  know, 
your  mediums  may  simply  succeed  in  picking  up 
these  floating  messages  from  a  remote  past.  I  don’t 
say  that’s  probable,  I  only  say  it’s  possible,  and  your 
case  remains  unproved.” 

"For  myself,”  said  the  Abb6,  “  I  do  not  like  these 
imps.  Who  wiU  teU  me  what  they  know  and  what 
they  do  not  know  ?  ” 

“  It  surprises  me,  sir,”  replied  Scoop,  “  that  you 
should  join  in ;  has  not  your  Church,  too,  suffered 
from  human  incredulity  ?  It  is  a  law  of  aU  spiritual 
progress  that  any  fresh  revelation  should  be  greeted 
by  an  outburst  of  desperate  unbehef,  of  scepticism  at 
all  costs.  Here  are  we  trying  to  rid  mankind  of  its 
greatest  enemy,  the  fear  of  death  ;  and  what  is  man¬ 
kind’s  answer  ?  It  takes  refuge  in  the  most  far¬ 
fetched  explanations  rather  than  admit  the  super- 
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natural  truth.  Any  theory  will  do,  to  keep  mankind 
in  its  chains,’' 

"  Afraid  of  death  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Varley,  sitting  up 
suddenly.  “  And  a  very  good  thing  too.  Mystery’s 
good  for  all  of  us,  depend  upon  it ;  and  there  are  two 
mysteries  we  were  never  meant  to  solve,  marriage 
and  death.  You  get  rid  of  those,  and  hfe  goes  flat 
like  stale  champagne,  A  man’s  not  a  man  if  death 
has  no  terrors  for  him.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I’m  afraid  of  death  a  bit,”  said  Miss 
Rostead. 

"  That’s  just  want  of  imagination,  my  dear.  Wait 
till  you’re  a  httle  older,  and  you’ll  see.” 

“  You’re  getting  mixed  up,  Honoria,”  said  Minshull. 
“You  can  take  away  the  mystery  of  death  without 
taking  away  the  fear  of  it.  Spiritualism  doesn’t  make 
people  braver  about  dying.  You  may  call  it  passing 
over,  but  nobody  wants  to  pass  over,  aU  the  same.” 

“  But  don’t  you  think,”  urged  Mrs.  Haltwhistle, 
with  the  air  of  saying  something  tremendously  new, 
“  that  there  are  two  quite  different  things,  the  fear 
of  dying  and  the  fear  of  being  dead  ?  And  it’s  the 
fear  of  being  dead  that  the  new  Truth  takes  away  from 
us.  We  aren’t  crippled  in  our  poor  human  activities 
by  the  feeling  that  it  must  all  come  to  an  end  so  terribly 
soon.  We  know  now  that  death  is  not  an  end,  only 
the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter.  And  I  think  that’s 
so  uplifting,  don’t  you  ?  To  think,  for  example, 
that  after  I  have  left  this  material  world  I  shall  still 
be  able  to  go  on  with  my  work  for  the  Dumb  Friends’ 
League  !  ” 

“  Is  that  what  you  call  this  Spirituahst  Church  of 
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yours,”  asked  the  Abbe  in  perfectly  good  faith,  ”  the 
Damned  Friends’  League  ?  ” 

”  Yes,  that’s  the  point,  that’s  the  point,”  said 
Shurmur,  fortunately  ignoring  the  interruption ;  “do 
we  stiU  go  on  taking  an  interest  in  the  same  things  ? 
Does  a  scholar,  for  example,  keep  up  his  scholarship  ? 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  does  he  still  take  an  interest 
in  fresh  discoveries,  you  know  ?  ”  He  blushed  at 
finding  that  he  was  betraying  his  own  nightmares  so 
easily. 

“  And  that,  surely,  is  where  Spiritualism  helps  us,” 
added  Scoop  triumphantly.  “  It’s  easy  to  see,  from 
their  utterances,  that  the  spirits  have  still  the  same 
characteristic  interests  there  as  here.  Life  beyond  the 
grave  is  clearly  something  continuous  with  ours.” 

“You  will  pardon  me,”  said  the  Abbe,  “  but  that 
is  just  what  makes  me  suspicious.  Always  the  spirits 
say  just  the  sort  of  thing  you  would  expect  them  to 
say.  You  have  messages  from  Oscar  Wilde,  and  he 
makes  epigrams.  But  I  ask  myself,  ‘  Is  this  Wilde 
not  tired  yet  of  making  epigrams  ?  ’  They  say  always 
what  you  expect  them  to  say ;  if  they  would  only 
say  something  surprising,  then  perhaps  we  should 
feel  more  sure  that  it  is  not  your  minds  always  which 
are  at  work.” 

“  What  I  want  to  know,”  said  Mrs.  Varley  suddenly, 
“  is  what’s  the  good  of  sitting  here  arguing  hke  this, 
when  we  haven’t  tested  Godfrey’s  experiment  yet  ? 
If  the  experiment  comes  off,  then  you  people  who 
believe  in  ghosts  will  have  a  quite  fresh  line  of  proof, 
eh  ?  And  perhaps  you’ll  be  able  to  convince  us  all.” 

“Not  the  Abbe,  I  think,”  said  Mr.  Scoop  maliciously. 
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"  He  would  not  believe  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead.” 

”  No,  it  is  not  hke  that,”  explained  the  Abbe. 
”  At  present,  if  you  take  me  to  a  seance,  I  do  not 
admit  that  there  is  anything  real ;  I  say  to  myself, 
‘  Perhaps  I  have  been  deceived,  perhaps  these  other 
good  people  have  been  deceived,  the  room  was  so 
dark,  we  were  so  excited.’  But  if  you  make  me  hear 
something  new  by  the  radio  in  broad  daylight,  then 
I  am  not  afraid  of  having  been  deceived ;  then  I  wiU 
say  to  myself,  '  There  is  here  something  real,  yes. 
Only  I  do  not  know  what  that  real  thing  is.’  ” 

”  But  you  admit,  surely,  that  the  evidence  points 
towards  our  conclusion  ?  ”  persisted  Scoop. 

”  No,  that  I  do  not  admit,  because  the  evidence 
never  points  in  any  direction  unless  you  are  already 
looking  there.  The  evidence  is  only  the  policeman, 
who  corrects  your  theories,  who  tells  you.  That  way 
there  is  no  road.” 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  front-door  bell ;  there  were 
httle  colloquies  outside,  and  then  the  butler  came  in 
to  teU  the  Abbe  that  he  was  wanted  for  a  sick  call. 

”  It  will  not  take  long  ;  I  will  return,  if  you  will  excuse 
me;  no,  pray  keep  nothing,  I  have  dined  already 
enough ;  ”  the  result  was  a  gap  in  the  company  for 
the  time  being,  and  equally  a  gap  in  the  conversation. 
To  Spirituahst  and  sceptic  alike  the  old,  gross  fact  of 
bodily  death  intruded  itself  as  an  embarrassment  and 
a  nameless  thing.  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  herself  was  slave 
enough  to  conventionality  to  pull  a  long  face  over  the 
”  crossing  over  ”  in  some  neighbouring  cottage,  of 
a  person  she  had  never  seen  and  would  never  hear  of. 
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It  was  enough  that  somebody  somewhere,  with  labour¬ 
ing  breath,  was  facing  the  great  ordeal  which  we  make 
light  of  only  in  the  abstract.  Their  voices  were  hushed 
a  little,  their  conversation  desultory  ;  you  would  have 
thought  that  even  the  lamps  over  the  table  had  lost 
a  shade  of  their  brilliance. 

To  Mr.  Scoop,  however,  this  was  an  opportunity 
for  saying  something  which  he  had  long  wanted  to 
say,  but  had  feared  to  find  no  opportunity.  “You 
know  best,  of  course,  Mr.  MinshuU,  but  are  you  sure 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  better  to  get  on  to  the  experiment 
while  the  good  Abbe  is  away  ?  One  doesn’t  want, 
naturally,  to  be  narrow-minded,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  is  a  hostile  influence.  And  it  does  seem, 
somehow — that  is  our  experience — that  such  hostile 
influences  inhibit  the  manifestations  altogether,  or  at 
least  materially  affect  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
produced.’’ 

“  Eh  ?  What’s  that  ?  ’’  said  Mrs.  Varley.  “  Want 
to  raise  ghosts  while  the  clergyman’s  back  is  turned  ? 
I  won’t  have  it.  If  we  are  to  have  skeletons  in  armour 
marching  into  the  room,  I  must  have  my  mascot  with 
me.’’  It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Varley  herself  was 
a  hostile  influence  before  which  any  manifestation 
might  be  excused  for  feehng  inhibited. 

“  My  dear  Honoria,”  said  Minshull,  “  you’re  right 
off  the  point.  So  are  you,  Mr.  Scoop,  if  you  don’t 
mind  my  saying  so.  ’^at  we’re  going  to  try  this 
evening  is  a  mere  wireless  experiment ;  I  want  you 
all  to  get  the  measure  of  my  apparatus,  and  to  judge 
of  its  effects  in  ordinary  life.  What  we  shall  be  listen¬ 
ing  to  is  plain  honest  2LO;  and  the  presence  of  a 
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minister  of  religion  can  be  neither  a  necessity  nor  an 
obstacle.  Of  course  we’ll  wait  till  the  Abbe  comes 
back — for  that  matter,  they  are  in  a  very  dull  part 
of  the  programme  just  now.”  And,  to  Shurmur’s 
relief  (for  he  was  a  man  who  valued  his  glass  of  port), 
the  interrupted  banquet  was  decently  resumed. 

Yet  Shurmur  had  hardly  time  to  fondle  his  port 
with  all  the  leisurehness  that  is  born  of  long  residence 
in  an  old-fashioned  common-room.  Mr.  Scoop  was 
clearly  anxious  to  get  on  with  business  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  Minshull  was  tormented  by  the  thought 
of  what  Kitty  Rostead  might  be  saying  to  his  sister, 
and  what  his  sister  might  be  saying  to  Kitty  Rostead. 
The  return  of  the  Abbe,  as  cool  and  unemotional  as 
if  he  had  been  out  to  prescribe  for  a  case  of  hay  fever, 
was  the  signal  for  their  adjournment  to  the  upstairs 
room,  where  you  could  hear  the  wind  spending  its 
bafSed  force  against  the  thick  outer  walls,  and  the 
firelight  played  caressingly  on  the  stained  panels  in 
the  windows.  Mrs.  Varley  kept  close  to  the  chimney- 
corner,  looking  as  if  she  had  mislaid  her  spinning- 
wheel  ;  Miss  Rostead  sat  well  forward  with  her  knees 
crossed,  frowning  over  a  cigarette  (an  attitude  she 
had  copied  from  an  undergraduate)  ;  Mrs.  Haltwhistle 
was  hstening  to  the  conversation  of  her  hostess  with 
rapt  eyes,  trying  to  put  her  in  a  good  temper  for  the 
sake  of  the  evening’s  performance. 

A  little  time  passed,  as  time  will  pass,  before  the 
company  was  properly  settled;  before  Miss  Rostead 
had  replenished  her  cigarette-case  from  upstairs,  and 
Shurmur  had  been  torn  away  from  a  passage  which 
interested  him  in  De  Medicamine  Faciei.  At  last. 
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however,  the  mysterious  box  of  the  higher  broad¬ 
casting  was  produced  and  set  on  the  table,  aU  the  guests 
turning  slightly  towards  it  as  if  determined  to  expose 
any  attempt  at  imposture.  The  wind  outside  seemed 
to  be  increasing  in  violence,  and  MinshuU  carefully 
pulled  all  the  curtains  over  the  windows  to  deaden 
the  sound  of  it.  Nothing  was  audible  now  except  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  and  a  faint  tinkle-tinkle-crash- 
crash  from  downstairs  which  showed  that  the  servants 
were  clearing  away  in  the  dining-room. 

“  I  think  we  might  ask  them  to  do  that  later  on,” 
suggested  MinshuU ;  ”  Honoria,  would  you  mind  ringing 
the  beU  ?  They’ll  know  what  it’s  for.” 

And  sure  enough,  as  soon  as  the  bell  had  pealed, 
the  sounds  from  downstairs  were  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  a  door  shut  softly  somewhere,  and  all  was 
stiU. 

”  I’ve  only  one  pair  of  head-phones,”  said  MinshuU, 
”  but  I  should  like  somebody  to  use  them,  if  only 
because  one  catches  the  exact  quality  of  the  sounds 
more  nicely  through  them  than  with  the  loud  speaker. 
Mr.  Scoop,  I  think  perhaps,  if  you  don’t  mind,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  try  them.  Thank 
you.”  Mr.  Scoop  looked  more  professional  than  ever 
with  the  phones  strapped  round  his  head ;  you 
expected  somebody  to  say  ”  Ninety-nine  ”  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  for  his  diagnosis. 

But  it  was  no  hoarse  voice,  it  was  the  usual  un¬ 
necessarily  rich  tones  of  the  announcer  that  greeted 
them  suddenly,  as  MinshuU,  with  a  few  deft  turns 
of  the  wrist,  put  them  in  communication  with 
2  LO. 
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"...  in  the  South  Eastern  counties.”  It  was 
clear  that  the  British  public  was  being  treated  to 
one  of  those  weather  forecasts,  which,  discredited 
long  since  in  the  cold  print  of  the  newspapers,  still 
pass  for  white  magic  when  heard  by  wireless.  “  In 
the  Midlands,  fair  generally,  with  strong  winds, 
occasional  showers,  and  mist  locally.  In  the  Northern 
counties,  cloudy  with  bursts  of  sunshine,  rain  locally, 
mild  with  occasional  cold  winds.”  The  company 
hstened  to  these  inspired  utterances  with  that  sufficient 
but  inefficacious  faith  with  which  a  British  audience 
receives  all  weather  reports.  ”  Better  wait  till  he 
gets  on  to  the  news  bulletin,”  said  MinshuU.  ”  It’s 
easier  to  notice  the  change  of  tone.”  In  due  time 
the  news  bulletin  began  : 

”  Serious  strikes  in  Serbia.  The  operatives  of 
several  factories  in  the  Skupshup  district  have  downed 
tools  as  a  protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  of 
wages.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Government 
to  induce  the  employers  and  the  men  to  meet  on  a 
friendly  footing.  Rioting  is  reported'  from  one  or 
two  centres,  but  the  police  have  the  situation  well  in 
hand.  Plucky  waterman  saves  life  at  Chiswick.  This 
morning,  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  shouts  for  help  were 
heard  from  the  Embankment  close  to  Ponder’s  Row, 
Chiswick.  James  Bates,  a  waterman,  whose  attention 
was  called  to  the  cries  by  a  bystander,  jumped  into 
the  water,  and  rescued  Susie,  the  five-year-old  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  of  17  Sunbury  Place,  Chiswick. 
The  little  one  is  beUeved  to  have  fallen  into  the  water 
accidentally  while  playing.  The  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Labrador.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  residents - ” 
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“  I  think  that'll  do  just  to  give  you  the  tone  of 
voice,”  said  MinshuU  grimly.  “  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
get  my  apparatus  going  at  present  without  switching 
off ;  that's  merely  a  mechanical  matter,  of  course, 
but  it’s  stiU  rather  clumsy  in  the  working.”  He  bent 
down  before  a  cabinet  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and 
with  some  slight  effort,  it  seemed  (for  he  gasped 
occasionally),  put  his  apparatus  into  working  order. 
“  Now,  the  news  bulletin  will  stiU  be  unfolding  its 
thrilling  revelations,”  he  said.  “  It’s  one  man  that 
does  it  aU.  Listen,  please,  to  the  pitch  of  his  voice.” 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  reader  has  at  some 
time  experienced,  whether  accidentally  or  of  set 
purpose,  the  effect  of  letting  a  gramophone  run  down 
while  it  is  stiU  playing  its  tune.  He  wiU  remember 
how  the  gradual  slowing  down  of  the  machinery,  quite 
apart  from  altering  the  time  of  the  piece,  lowers  the 
note  to  an  unrecognizable  gurgle.  ”  Land  of  Hope 
and  Glory  ”  is  a  suitable  air  on  which  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  instantaneous  effect  of  Minshull’s 
apparatus  was  something  of  the  same  kind.  Mysteri¬ 
ously,  it  retarded  the  time,  and  of  course  there  was 
a  corresponding  alteration  of  note.  It  was  clearly 
not  that  the  announcer  was  speaking  more  softly ; 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  he  was  giving 
the  world  the  full  benefit  of  his  news  bulletin.  Nor 
could  it  be  suggested  that  the  wireless  installation 
was  at  fault  in  any  way ;  the  sound  came  as  clear 
and  as  crisp  as  ever.  But  the  voice  was  of  a  low  pitch 
such  as  no  ordinary  human  being  ever  uses,  and  the 
effect,  had  not  the  party  been  so  eagerly  interested, 
was  indescribably  comic  : 
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"...  the  commercial  stability  of  the  country.  The 
announcement  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers.  More 
overcrowding  in  London.  Two  young  orang-outangs 
have  just  arrived  at  the  Zoological  Society’s  gardens, 
after  journeying  by  sea  all  the  way  from  Sumatra. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  are  not 
overcome  in  any  way  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey. 
Daring  shop  robbery  in  Peckham.  The  premises  of 
Messrs  Levy  and  Barrowglass  of  High  Street,  Peckham, 
were  yesterday  the  scene  of  an  audacious  raid  by  a 
gang  of  shop-lifters.  Two  of  the  gang  were  detaining 
the  assistants  in  conversation  when  their  confederates 
suddenly  entered  the  shop,  swept  away  armfuls  of 
jewellery,  and  ran  back,  followed  closely  by  their 
fellow-miscreants,  to  a  motor-car  which  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  outside.  The  whole  party  drove  off  at  full  speed, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  this  announcement  no  clue 
has  been  found  as  to  their  whereabouts.  Mr.  Levy 
informed  the  police  that  many  of  the  valuables  missing 
were  almost  irreplaceable.  Energetic  nonagenarian. 
Mr.  William  Humphreys,  of  Bletchworth,  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  who  celebrated  his  91st  birthday  yesterday,  has 
for  the  last  twenty  years  walked  five  miles  a  day  in 
all  weathers.  He  has  twenty-five  grandchildren. 
French  honour  for  heroic  lady  doctor.  Miss  Alice 
Hemmerdine  .  .  .” 

Minshull  switched  off  again.  "  That’s  about  as 
much  as  I  can  stand,”  he  explained,  ”  but  you  see 
what  I  mean,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

”  That’s  awfully  exciting,  Godfrey,”  said  Miss 
Rostead.  ”  Will  you  patent  this  thing  and  get  lots 
of  money  for  it  ?  I  don’t  quite  see  what  good  it’s 
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going  to  do,  but  it’s  most  attractive.  I  never  heard 
Uncle  Caractacus  sound  so  well.” 

“  I  must  congratulate  you,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Scoop. 
“  Of  comrse  it’s  all  off  my  beat,  this  part  of  it  ; 
but  your  proof  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  May  we 
hear  some  of  the  musical  programme  in  the  same 
way  ?  ” 

”  Certainly.  It  will  be  safe  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Let’s  see,  what  follows  this  ?  Where  did  I  put  that 
horrible  rag  ?  ”  He  picked  up  a  technical  organ  of 
the  science,  and  smoothed  it  out  to  find  the  evening’s 
programme.  ”  Miss  Ada  Travers  will  sing  Annie 
Laurie.  That  should  be  good  enough.  Shall  we  have 
the  first  verse  Miss  Travers  unaided,  and  keep  my 
apparatus  for  the  second  ?  Right.”  Here-connected, 
and  at  a  fortunate  moment.  ”  Miss  Ada  Travers  will 
now  sing  Annie  Laurie.  Annie  Laurie  will  be  sung 
by  Miss  Ada  Travers.  Miss  Travers  will  now  sing 
to  you.”  And  after  a  few  tinkling  notes  on  the  piano 
Miss  Travers  obliged,  in  a  fine  soprano  voice.  You 
could  stiU  recognize  it  as  a  fine  voice  in  the  second 
verse,  but  in  the  second  verse  it  had  slowed  down  the 
time,  and  the  soprano  had  changed  to  a  curious  sort 
of  contralto.  There  was  no  doubt  that  MinshuU’s 
apparatus  had  scored  again. 

”  There’s  just  one  more  test  which  I’ve  never 
tried.  It’s  getting  on  for  eleven  now,  when  they  give 
you  the  time  by  Big  Ben.  I  want  to  see  what  effect 
this  gadget  of  mine  has  on  Big  Ben,  if  you  don’t 
mind.” 

The  minutes  crawled  on,  while  the  company  ex¬ 
changed  their  comments  on  the  experience ;  the 
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apparatus  was  set  going ;  the  announcer  was  heard 
to  say,  in  his  new-found  growl,  "  Are  you  ready  ? 
Stand  ready  for  eleven  o’clock  by  Big  Ben  .  . 

This  was  followed  by  complete  silence. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  EAVESDROPPERS 

The  next  morning  was  a  morning  of  mist.  Not 
that  dull  curtain  of  grey  which  we  call  fog ; 
a  soft,  white,  clinging  mist  that  stole  up  to 
your  windows  and  in  at  your  windows,  as  if  beckon¬ 
ing  you,  with  fantastically  wreathed  fingers,  to  rise. 
No  darkness  came  with  it ;  rather,  it  seemed  to 
diffuse  the  light  with  an  even,  sober  radiance.  Out 
of  doors,  it  transfigured  the  shapes  of  tree  and  gable 
and  chimney-stack  with  the  snowy  vagueness  of  a 
Japanese  drawing.  But  it  was  not  one  of  those 
summer  mists  which  rise  and  are  dissipated  with  full 
morning,  as  if  a  giant  were  gradually  steahng  away 
the  world’s  bed-clothes.  It  hung  there  resolutely, 
wrapping  the  face  of  things  from  sight.  To  the 
visitors  who  had  only  arrived  with  nightfall,  it  might 
have  seemed  as  if  this  strange  old  house  had  no  view 
at  aU  from  its  windows,  no  world  to  look  out  on, 
isolated  in  some  remote  corner  of  unsubstantial  space. 
From  each  terrace  of  the  garden  you  felt  that  there 
was  no  next  terrace,  only  a  white  sea  of  cloud  that 
stretched  interminably.  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  who  never 
did  anything  so  gross  and  material  as  to  breakfast 
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downstairs,  found  that  it  affected  her,  when  her  morn¬ 
ing  began,  with  a  feeling  of  eerie  desolation  ;  it  was 
as  if  she  and  her  fellow-guests  had  been  trapped  into 
some  enchanted  castle,  and  the  spirits  they  had  come 
to  evoke  were  besieging  it  on  all  sides,  pointing  the 
way  silently  to  one  another  behind  a  barrage  of  cloud. 

And  indeed,  just  for  a  second  she  did  experience  a 
shock.  As  she  stood  looking  out  at  one  of  the  garden 
doors,  it  did  look  to  her  for  a  moment  as  if  a  black 
giant  were  wading  up  to  her  out  of  the  mist — Orion, 
you  would  think,  knee-deep  in  the  waves.  The  next 
instant  the  focus  of  the  apparition  readjusted  itself, 
and  she  saw  that  it  was  only  the  little  French  priest, 
coming  up  through  some  garden  gate  to  ask  after  the 
progress  of  the  experiment. 

“  Good  morning,  madame,”  he  said ;  “  is  it  to-day 
that  we  mean  to  raise  the  ghosts  ?  It  looks  ”  (he 
pointed  down  the  garden  path)  “  as  if  on  such  a  day 
they  would  not  have  far  to  come.” 

”  Don’t,  M.  I’Abbe  !  ”  she  shuddered.  “  Of  course. 
I’m  not  afraid  of  the  spirits,  because  I  know  that  they 
are  not  hostile  to  us  in  any  way.  It  is  impossible, 
you  see,  to  be  superstitious  and  a  Spiritualist.  But 
these  grey  days  arouse  some  of  one’s  primitive  instinct 
— the  instinct  that  fears  the  unknown.” 

"For  myself,  I  do  not  fear  the  spirits,  but  I  fear — 
what  shall  I  say  ?— their  lift-boys.” 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  my  saying  something  ? 
I  do  wish  you’d  be  careful  how  you  talk  about  the 
spirits  in  front  of  Mr.  Scoop.  You  see,  it  means  so 
much  to  him.  Poor  man,  he  has  suffered  a  great 
deal.” 
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Mrs.  Haltwhistle  always  said  this  about  everybody 
except  her  husband.  The  Abbe  wrinkled  his  brows 
in  obvious  distress.  “  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  hurt  his 
feehngs.  But  we  also  have  a  respect  for  the  dead ; 
and  to  us,  do  you  see  ?  it  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  hear 
people  speak  of  Cardinal  Newman  as  if  he  were  at 
the  other  end  of  a  telephone.  You  think  we  do  not 
believe  that  our  dead  are  still  alive,  because  we  do 
not  wish  to  talk  to  them.  Only  that  is  not  so.  We 
do  not  wish  to  talk  to  them  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  intrude  on  a  very  great  secret  which  is  too  sacred 
for  us.  But  I  offend  Mr.  Scoop  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no,  I  wouldn’t  say  that'  exactly,  only  I  think 
perhaps — perhaps  if  you  wouldn’t  mind  talking  in 
French  when  you  want  to  speak  out  your  mind  about 
it  all.  Because  Mr.  Scoop  doesn’t  understand  French 
very  well ;  but  I  shall  understand — I  shall  understand 
perfectly.”  And  she  beamed  upon  him  with  a  quite 
intolerable  tolerance. 

“  Certainly  madame,  certainly  ;  unless  my  opinion 
is  asked  for,  I  will  think  aloud  a  little,  if  I  may,  in 
my  own  French  ;  and  Mr.  Scoop  will  believe  perhaps 
that  I  am  saying  my  prayers.  Is  Mr,  MinshuU  making 
ready  his  instruments  ?  ” 

“Yes,  he’s  upstairs  now.  He  can’t  tell,  he  says, 
when  he  may  be  able  to  pick  up  a  fragment  of  these 
strange  sounds  here  and  there.  But  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  we  went  up,  because  the  thing  may  come 
at  any  moment.” 

“  Ah,  there  you  are,”  said  Mrs.  Varley,  meeting 
them  as  they  came  upstairs.  “  Godfrey’s  all  over  the 
floor,  looking  as  if  he  were  trying  to  get  a  tame  rabbit 
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out  of  its  cage.  I  do  hope  you’re  not  shocked  with 
us,  M.  I’Abbe,  for  going  on  Hke  this.  Go  and  talk  to 
Mr.  Shurmur  over  there ;  he’s  trying  to  hide  behind 
an  Ovid  for  fear  of  having  to  say  ‘  Good-morning  ’  to 
me.  I  hope  Miss  Rostead’s  joining  us  ?  ” 

"  I  left  her  just  doing  her  hair,”  said  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle. 

“  I  suppose  she  has  to  go  on  doing  that,  even  when 
there’s  none  of  it  left  to  do.  But  it’s  always  the  way 
— Mr.  Shurmur,  I’m  sure  you’ve  noticed  how  these 
young  ladies  who  are  shingled  still  keep  on  stroking 
the  backs  of  their  heads,  just  from  habit  ?  ” 

”  What,  stroke  the  backs  of  their  heads  ?  Why 
not  ?  I  do  it  myself,”  said  Shurmur,  hardly  looking 
up  from  his  book. 

”  Stroke  the  backs  of  young  ladies’  heads  ?  Really, 
Mr.  Shurmur,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  ! 
No,  no,  I  won’t  have  any  explanations.  Ah  !  Good¬ 
morning,  Miss  Rostead  :  you  must  excuse  my  brother 
not  taking  any  notice  of  you,  but  he  seems  to  be  upside 
down  at  the  moment.  Haven’t  you  got  that  thing 
to  work  yet,  Godfrey  ?  ” 

Minshull  turned  an  agonized,  phone-framed  face 
from  the  centre  of  his  operations.  “  I  thought  I 
caught  something  then  •  I’ll  just  get  the  loud  speaker 
going.  There’s  such  a  confounded  lot  of  Morse  going 
about  that  it’s  difficult  to  know  where  you  are,  but 
I  think  I’ve  got  the  wave-length  about  right.”  He 
put  the  head-phones  on  to  Shurmur  from  behind, 
causing  him  to  stroke  his  head  in  some  alarm,  and 
therir  returned  to  his  wallowing.  “  You  ought  to  get 
anything  that’s  going  now,  all  of  you,”  he  added. 
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“  But  you’d  better  keep  fairly  quiet,  because  the 
sounds  are  pretty  hard  to  catch.  Confound  it,  Pd 
forgotten  that  note  !  ”  He  pressed  a  bell,  and  when 
the  comic  butler  appeared,  despatched  a  note  to  the 
village  schoolmaster.  Also,  would  he  let  Mr.  Scoop 
know  that  the  apparatus  was  now  quite  ready  ? 

For  a  while  the  party  sat,  silent  as  a  Quaker  meeting, 
all  eyes  glued  on  the  magic  box,  with  the  old  human 
misconception  that  sound  is  visible.  But  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  not  instantly  rewarded,  and  though  Shurmur 
pointed  to  a  false  scent  every  now  and  then  as  he 
heard  “  drumming  noises,”  he  was  told  that  these 
were  due  to  Morse  and  could  safely  be  disregarded. 
Soon  they  found  themselves  conversing,  but  in  low 
tones  as  in  a  room  where  telephone  calls  are  expected. 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Miss  Rostead,  “  why  the  spirits 
should  talk  to  one  another  in  squeaky  voices  hke 
that  ?  ” 

”  They  did  in  Homer,”  suggested  Shurmur. 
"  Squeaked  like  bats.  Not  that  it’s  Homer  really, 
I  suppose,  the  twenty-fourth  Odyssey,  but  it  gives 
you  the  belief  of  a  period,  probably,  well  before  700 
B.c.  Virgil  seems  to  have  had  the  same  idea — their 
‘  piping  voice,’  I  mean  to  say,  and  ‘  the  attempted 
cry  their  gaping  throats  eludes.’  Not  that  one 
attaches  much  importance  to  what  they  said.” 

”  I  don’t  know  so  much  about  that,”  put  in  Mr. 
Scoop  ;  ”  it’s  surprising  how  the  more  our  knowledge 
of  these  things  grows,  the  more  respect  we  have  for 
the  judgment  of  the  ancients.-  Their  guesses — or  are 
we  perhaps  to  say  something  more  than  guesses  ? — 
often  prove  justified  by  the  discoveries  of  psychic 
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science.  To  my  mind  it  seems  very  probable  that 
the  world,  for  all  the  boasted  advance  of  learning, 
has  in  certain  very  important  respects  gone  back  on 
its  past — that  there  are  lost  sciences  as  well  as  lost 
arts - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly  as  Minshull,  still  crouching 
over  his  apparatus,  upset  a  heavy  book  with  a  bang 
that  made  all  their  hearts  leap.  “  Sorry,”  he  said ; 
”  careless  of  me.  The  mist  doesn’t  seem  to  be  lifting 
yet,  does  it  ?  ”  And  indeed,  the  windows  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  lined  with  cotton-wool,  so  close 
the  drifting  wreaths  clung  to  them.  The  wind  of 
yesterday  had  ceased  ;  there  was  no  breath  from  with¬ 
out  to  disturb  their  conclave. 

“  Music  !  ”  cried  Shurmur  suddenly. 

Music  it  was,  if  resonant  tones  are  musical — infinitely 
distant,,  as  it  seemed,  and  struck  by  they  knew  not 
what  instrument  of  percussion,  dainty,  tinkling  notes, 
each  so  faint  that  it  seemed  the  next  must  be  lost 
to  hearing  altogether.  Music  it  was,  if  music  consists 
in  the  ordered  sequence  of  notes,  grouped  in  recurrent 
phrases,  satisfying  the  mind  at  least  with  a  sense  of 
human  purpose  and  the  creative  desire.  Music  it 
was,  if  the  tinkling  of  running  brooks  is  musical,  or 
the  cigala’s  chirp,  or  cow-bells  on  a  Swiss  hill-side, 
or  the  jangling  of  bits  when  cavalry  are  on  the  march  ; 
but  such  sounds  as  these  are  only  weeds  in  the  garden 
of  music ;  whatever  cadences  they  have  are  only 
fortuitous,  never  gratifying  the  ear  by  repetition ; 
here  was  design  and  workmanship,  with  measured 
pauses  and  nicely  calculated  intervals. 

Yet  music  it  was  not,  if  we  in  this  sublunary  hotch- 
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potch  of  a  world  have  not  merely  imagined  for  our¬ 
selves  laws  of  harmony,  dinning  them  into  our  ears 
by  long  use,  so  that  the  breach  of  such  laws  must 
needs  be  condemned  as  discord.  Music  it  was  not, 
if,  as  the  eye  has  a  right  to  match  colours  and  the 
palate  to  discern  pontifically  between  rival  flavours, 
so  the  ear  too  has  its  own  judiciary  province,  and  may 
tell  us  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  this  sequence 
of  notes  is  music  and  that  mere  noise.  Individually, 
each  tiny  sound  was  like  a  peep  into  memory ;  told 
of  church-bells  and  bird-song  and  the  roaring  of  distant 
seas.  But  the  grouping  of  the  sounds,  at  least  for 
mortal  auditors,  was  intolerable ;  never,  surely,  in 
barbaric  temple  or  in  primeval  forest  did  such  a 
congeries  of  notes  masquerade  in  the  sacred  investiture 
of  art. 

The  little  Abbe  was  the  only  one  among  the  eaves¬ 
droppers  who  found  his  voice  when  it  was  finished ; 
but,  true  to  his  promise,  he  talked  to  himself  in  an 
undertone,  and  in  French,  “  Meme  id  le  jazz  ”  was 
his  irreverent  comment.  But  there  was  a  “  Sh-h-h  ” 
from  the  others  ;  though  the  music  had  ended,  some¬ 
thing  else  was  happening.  There  had  been  no  clatter 
of  applause  when  the  song  died  away,  such  as  punctu¬ 
ates  an  earthly  concert.  But  there  were  voices  heard 
whispering ;  even  more  remote,  it  seemed,  than  the 
music  itself,  yet  indisputably  human  voices.  You 
called  it  whispering,  because  the  sibilant  consonants 
predominated ;  but  the  vowels  were  just  audible, 
like  the  chirp  of  a  cricket  or  the  squeak  of  a  mouse 
in  the  wainscotting.  When  these  died  away,  and  were 
replaced  by  complete  silence  once  more,  the  company 
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found  breath  and  began,  in  guarded  tones,  to  exchange 
experiences. 

"  What  heavenly  music  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Halt  whistle. 
"  So  unlike  ours,  so  utterly  different  from  ours,  and 
yet  somehow  it  gives  you  the  sense  that  all  our  music 
is  wrong.  Om:  music  is  a  pathetic  experiment ;  what 
we  are  tr3dng  to  do  is  to  recapture  the  notes  of  such 
music  as  that  we  have  just  heard,  remembered  from 
who  knows  what  past  existence  !  Handel,  and  Beet¬ 
hoven,  and  even  Wagner,  trying  to  find  those  lost 
cadences,  yet  somehow  getting  it  all  the  wrong  way 
round  !  ” 

“  Perhaps  Pm  old-fashioned,”  said  Mrs.  Varley 
grimly,  ”  but  I  confess  that  if  that  is  the  music  of 
what  you  call  ‘  the  other  side,’  it  does  not  attract  me. 
Considering  how  largely  music  figures  in  some  accounts 
of  a  future  life,  I  had  hoped  for  something  more 
encouraging.” 

“You  would  get  accustomed  to  it,”  explained 
Mr.  Scoop.  "  How  absurd  it  is  of  us  to  expect  that, 
with  our  sense-bound  minds,  we  should  be  able  to 
understand  and  to  appreciate  all  at  once  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  disembodied  existence !  Depend  upon 
it,  Mrs.  Varley,  the  hfe  beyond  is,  at  first,  mainty 
an  educational  process ;  we  must  receive  a  fresh 
training  to  equip  us  for  a  new  and  not  less  useful 
career.” 

"Well,”  said  the  old  lady,  "all  I  can  say  is,  it 
seems  to  me  a  pity  I  should  have  had  to  learn  my  scales 
when  I  was  a  girl,  and  then  have  to  forget  about  them 
when  I  go  to  join  poor  George.” 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  like  this  before. 
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Godfrey  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Rostead.  “  When  you  were 
trying  your  own  experiments,  I  mean  ?  ” 

“  Never  anything  nearly  so  distinct,”  admitted 
Minshull  gravely.  “  And  you  see  what  it  means  ? 
The  conditions  under  which  you  heard  those  faint 
noises  just  now  were  the  same  conditions  under  which 
the  voice  of  the  B.B.C.  announcer  sank  to  a  dull 
growl,  and  Big  Ben  was  altogether  beyond  our  compass 
of  hearing.  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible  without  my  invention  to  hear  these 
noises  at  all  ?  ” 

”  And  the  whispers,  too  !  ”  added  Mrs.  Haltwhistle. 
”  I  suppose  you  caught  what  they  were  saying  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  word,”  said  Shurmur.  ”  I  just  thought 
there  were  voices  whispering,  but  that’s  all  I  could 
make  out.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  heard  it  quite  distinctly — bits  of  it. 
Somebody  asked.  Were  you  happy  ?  and  the  answer 
came  Yes ;  and  then  the  question.  And  are  you  still 
as  happy  ?  and  the  answer  came  Yes  again.” 

”  Strange  !  ”  said  the  Abbe.  “For  me  also  there 
were  voices,  but  no  words.” 

“  The  only  words  I  heard,”  put  in  Mr.  Scoop,  “  were 
Itahan.” 

“  Itahan  ?  What  were  they  ?  ”  asked  MinshuU  with 
interest. 

“  Ricorditi  di  me — Remember.  That’s  aU  I  heard.” 

“  And  I,”  added  Miss  Rostead,  “  heard  words,  or 
thought  I  did.  Only  it  must  have  been  a  language 
I  don’t  know  at  ah.  I  can  just  remember  that  a  bit 
of  it  sounded  rather  like  To  catch  the  nine-fifteen — 
it  wasn’t  that,  of  course,  reaUy ;  but  you  know  how 
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one  does  make  up  a  bit  of  English  rigmarole  so  as 
to  commit  a  foreign  phrase  to  memory.” 

”  Dear  Kitty  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  pleased  with 
her  niece  for  once.  ”  Well,  we  have  all  been  very 
close  to  a  wonderful  experience.  I  don’t  know  how 
I’m  to  thank  you,  Mr.  MinshuU,  for  the  privilege  of 
assisting  at  such  an  undertaking.  A  new  door  has 
opened  for  us  into  the  darkness,  and  we  have  heard 
unspeakable  words.  What  time  do  you  have  luncheon, 
Mr.  MinshuU  ?  ” 

”  I’d  forgotten  all  about  it.  Ought  to  be  ready 
now.  Ah,  here’s  Olyett !  ”  The  door  opened  after 
a  discreet  knock,  and  the  comic  butler  came  in  to 
announce  that  luncheon  was  served.  MinshuU  was 
about  to  disconnect,  when  Mr.  Scoop  interrupted 
him  : 

“  Excuse  me,  but  I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  let  the 
experiment  stop  here.  Who  knows  at  what  moment 
the  revelations  may  begin  again  ?  I  am  quite  willing 
to  remain  here  listening,  while  you  go  and  have 
luncheon.  I  shall  feel  it  a  privilege  to  stand  sentry 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Unknown.” 

”  Oh,  that’s  uncommonly  good  of  you,  Mr.  Scoop. 
By  aU  means  stand  watch-dog,  and  we  will  have  your 
luncheon  kept  hot  for  you.”  And  the  party  trooped 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  Mr.  Scoop  helmeted  with 
the  head-phones,  and  unconsciously  assuming  the  air 
of  the  sentry  at  Pompeii. 

”  What  I  don’t  understand,”  said  Miss  Rostead, 
at  the  end  of  that  half-minute’s  silence  which  reminds 
us  that  our  ancestors  used  to  say  grace  before  meat, 
”  is  what  we’ve  been  listening  to.  I  mean,  was  it 
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a  sort  of  public  concert,  and  did  we  hear  afterwards 
a  few  snatches  of  comment  from  a  whole  crowd  of 
people  who  were  present,  or  were  those  voices  quite 
unconnected  with  the  music  ?  ” 

“  Surely,  Kitty,”  said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  ”  it  would 
be  too  soon  to  form  any  theories  ?  But  if  you  ask 
me  what  I  think,  I  believe  there’s  a  fairly  simple 
explanation  to  be  found.  Vale  Owen’s  revelations 
definitely  established  the  fact  that  the  spirits  are. 
largely  occupied  in  hstening  to  concerts  ;  and  that 
there  is  one  kind  of  concert  which  has,  if  you  can  call 
it  so,  a  specially  large  public— what  is  called  The 
Concert  of  the  Towers.  He  spoke,  I  think,  of  four 
great  towers  as  having  something  to  do  with  it.  Of 
course,  I’d  like  Mr.  Scoop’s  opinion,  but  it  did  seem 
to  me  as  if  those  towers,  which  seemed  at  first  sight 
to  have  so  little  to  do  with  it,  might  reaUy  be  a  sort 
of  wireless  station,  something  like  the  big  one  one  sees 
near  Rugby.  In  that  case,  you  see,  the  Concert  of 
the  Towers  would  be  something  corresponding  to  our 
own  wireless  concerts,  and  that  may  have  been  what 
we’ve  been  listening  to,  overhearing  at  the  same  time  a 
little  of  the  conversation  from  what  corresponds  to 
the  audience.” 

“  I  read  also  in  the  papers,”  said  the  Abbe,  “  of 
this  concert  of  the  Towers,  and  I  asked  myself.  Is 
not  perhaps  the  sub-consciousness  of  this  Vale  Owen 
— I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Rostead,  the  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  this  Vale  Owen— remembering  in  a  vague  way 
something  about  the  Concert  of  the  Powers  ?  For 
these  things  happened,  you  see,  before  the  War.  And 
this  unconsciousness  of  ours,  how  often  in  dreams  it 
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remembers  something  we  have  seen  or  heard,  only 
remembers  it  just  wrong  !  ” 

“  Really,  M.  I’Abbe,”  protested  Mrs.  Haltwhistle, 
“  is  this  a  suitable  moment  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
existence  of  the  spirits,  when  we  have  just  heard  with 
our  own  ears  the  music  which  they  listen  to,  and  even 
caught  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  ?  I  don’t  know 
whether  there’s  an5rthing  in  my  idea  about  the  Concert 
of  the  Towers,  but  surely  we  can’t  deny  that  there  is 
music  which  mortal  ears  have  never  hitherto  been 
properly  attuned  to,  and  that  such  music  has  an 
audience  which  is  not  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  ” 

“  But,  Con  dear,”  objected  Miss  Rostead,  ”  it  isn’t 
all  such  easy  going.  If  it  was  a  wireless  concert,  it 
would  have  an  audience,  but  the  audience  wouldn’t  be 
sitting  round  in  the  same  building.  They  would  be 
listening-in  with  the  joUy  old  loud  speaker,  the  same  as 
we  were.  And  I  don’t  see  in  that  case  why  we  should 
overhear  their  conversation,  unless  of  course  trans¬ 
mitting  hcences  are  far  commoner  down  there — I  mean, 
over  there — than  they  are  here.” 

“Yes,  but  are  spirits  in  space  ?  ”  asked  Shurmur. 
“  We  don’t  know  whether  spirits  are  in  space — our 
space,  an5rway.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  couldn’t  they 
perhaps  aU  be  listening  to  a  concert  without  being 
actually  present  at  it — listening-in  from  a  distance, 
hey  ?  ” 

“  And  yet  it  would  be  very  difflcult  for  them  to 
hsten-in  from  a  distance,”  suggested  the  priest,  “  if 
they  are  not  in  space  at  all.” 

“  Oughtn’t  we  perhaps  to  think  of  them,”  amended 
Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  “  as  all  having  what  corresponds  to 
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transmitting  licences  ?  So  that  every  thought  which 
their  mind  wishes  to  express  vibrates  in  the  ether  as 
a  natural  consequence.” 

“  I  should  have  thought,”  suggested  MinshuU, 
"  that  that  would  have  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
what  corresponds  to  jamming.” 

“  And  in  that  case,”  Miss  Rostead  pointed  out, 
“  there’s  no  reason  why  the  whispers  we  heard,  or 
thought  we  heard,  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  music  at  all.  They  may  have  been  general  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  music  itself  may  have  passed  without 
comment.” 

“  It  wouldn’t  have  passed  without  comment,”  said 
Mrs.  Varley  doggedly,  ”  if  my  mind  had  been  expressing 
itself.” 

“  What  I  can’t  understand,”  said  Shurmur,  ”  is  the 
language  difficulty — difficulty  of  language.  Did  you 
say,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  that  you  heard  words  spoken 
in  Enghsh  ?  ” 

“Yes,  oh,  quite  distinctly  !  But,  you  see,  that’s  no 
new  difficulty,  because  we’ve  plenty  of  evidence  from 
the  seances  of  spirits  talking  in  English  ;  and  sometimes 
even  with  Enghsh  dialects.” 

“Yes,  but  how  ?  What  I  mean  is,  do  the  spirits  all 
talk  in  their  native  languages,  or  do  they  aU  talk  in 
Enghsh,  or  what  ?  ” 

“  C’est  sans  doute  le  principe  de  la  majorite,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  Abbe  to  himself. 

“  Weh,  you  know,  it  was  explained  to  me  the  other 
day  ”  (Mrs.  Haltwhistle  always  used  this  formula 
when  she  ahuded  to  her  automatic  writing)  “  that  the 
spirits  don’t  really  speak,  don’t  use  any  medium  of 
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sound,  but  can  just  transfer  their  thoughts  straight 
from  one  to  another.  So  that  perhaps  their  thoughts, 
when  they  become  audible  to  us,  clothe  themselves  in 
English  because  our  minds  are  English.” 

”  Is  Scoop  partly  Italian  ?  ”  asked  Minshull.  ”  He 
doesn’t  look  it.” 

”  No  ;  I  see  what  you  mean.  And  of  course  Kitty 
heard  a  quite  unknown  language,  which  makes  it  more 
complicated  stiU.  It  really  seems  as  if  the  spirits 
must  still  think  in  their  own  native  languages,  just  as 
we  think  in  English,  and  that  the  impression  which 
their  thoughts  make  on  the  ether  around  them  clothes 
itself  in  language  accordingly.” 

”  You  wiU  pardon  me,  madame,”  suggested  the 
Abbe,  ”  but  if  the  spirits  play  on  musical  instruments 
which  make  a  real  sound,  why  do  they  not  also  use 
real  speech  ?  Or  will  you  say  that  the  music  also 
was  not  real  music,  it  was  the  thoughts  of  these  spirits 
expressing  itself  by  vibrations  just  of  that  kind  ?  Of 
course  it  might  be  that  the  voices  express  their  thoughts, 
and  the  music  only  their  dreams.” 

”  Their  nightmares,  you  mean,  Abbe,”  shouted  Mrs. 
Varley  from  her  end  of  the  table. 

”  ReaUy  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle. 
“  We  might  ask  Planchette  about  it,”  added  her  niece. 

By  this  time  luncheon  was  in  its  later  stages,  and 
Minshull  suggested  that  Mr.  Scoop  should  be  relieved 
of  his  lonely  watch.  They  betook  themselves  upstairs 
again,  and  found  that  his  patience  had  been  un¬ 
rewarded  ;  nor  was  there  any  hint  of  an  interruption 
from  the  wireless  while  his  meal  was  in  progress. 
And  indeed,  time  passed  on,  and  their  conversation 
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had  become  merely  general,  when  quite  suddenly  a 
voice  intervened  that  set  them  all  staring  at  the 
sound-box  in  amazement. 

It  was  a  human  voice  certainly,  or  its  exact  analogue  ; 
but  it  spoke  with  laborious  slowness,  and  the  utterance 
was  shrill  almost  to  squeaking ;  there  was  something 
(but  this  might  have  been  the  fault  of  the  wireless 
installation)  a  trifle  nasal  about  the  manner  of  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Judged  by  Minshull’s  test,  it  seemed  likely 
enough  that  without  the  medium  of  his  own  apparatus 
it  would  have  been  altogether  inaudible,  or  passed 
for  one  of  the  numerous  tricks  which  the  atmosphere 
plays  on  the  wireless  enthusiast.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  this  time  what  it  said,  or  that  it  was  said  in 
pure  English  :  “A  lecture  will  begin  shortly  suited  to 
aU  intelligences.  The  subject.  Is  there  a  life  before 
Ehtel  ?  ”  Then  there  was  silence  again. 

“  Did  you  speak  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Varley,  turning  to 
Miss  Rostead. 

The  situation  was  explained  to  her.  “  Will  it  be 
in  English  ?  ”  she  asked,  settling  down  to  her  knitting 
with  as  much  sang-froid  as  if  one  of  the  company  had 
proposed  a  recitation. 

“  We  think  probably,”  said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle ;  “it 
was  announced  in  English,  you  see.” 

The  Abbe  had  possession  of  Mrs.  Varley ’s  more 
practicable  ear.  “  Ils  ne  parlent  que  leur  propre  langue, 
semble-t-il,”  he  explained,  “  meme  chez  les  morts” 

“  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,”  said  Minshull,  “  I  want  you 
to  wear  the  head-phones.  I'll  give  you  pencil  and 
paper,  so  that  you  can  take  down  what  you  like, 
Mr.  Scoop,  if  we  arrive  at  a  passage  in  the  lecture 
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which  you  think  is  of  no  great  importance  from  your 
point  of  view,  you  can  give  me  a  signal,  and  I  will 
put  my  apparatus  out  of  commission  for  the  moment, 
so  that  we  can  say  definitely  whether  that  voice  is 
audible  or  not  to  the  chance  listener-in.  Thank  you. 
I  will  just  shut  the  window,  I  think,  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  our  being  disturbed  by  noises  from 
outside.” 

Hardly  a  minute  passed  by  after  the  window  had 
been  clasped  before  the  lecture  began.  The  same 
shrill  voice  as  before  (or  so  it  seemed  to  them)  spoke 
throughout,  very  slowly,  as  if  the  words  were  being 
dictated.  But  the  matter  of  the  utterance  so  arrested 
their  attention  that  they  paid  little  heed  to  the  manner 
of  its  dehvery. 


CHAPTER  VI 

IS  THERE  A  LIFE  BEFORE  EHTEL  ? 

SOME  seons  ago  (observed  the  lecturer)  it  would 
have  seemed  absurd  to  raise  the  question  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  a  life  before  this.  It  was 
taken  for  granted,  even  by  the  coarsest  and  most 
irreverent  spirits,  that  the  experience  which  begins 
for  us  when  we  emerge  from  the  River  Ehtel  was  not  a 
broken-off  thread,  a  severance  from  all  previous  sensa¬ 
tion  and  even  conscious  identity,  but  a  passage  from 
the  unknown,  a  continuation  of  some  life  of  usefulness 
otherwhere.  Much  of  our  mythology  was  based  on 
this ;  our  poets,  for  example,  drew  pictures  for  us  of 
a  previous  world  by  which  all  the  inequahties  of  our 
present  existence  were  to  be  explained ;  they  told  us 
that  a  spirit  obtained  illumination  and  volatility  on 
entering  this  present  life  according  as  it  had  made 
good  use  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  it  in  that 
other  life  beyond.  Such  poetry  was,  of  course,  only 
to  be  taken  as  poetry ;  we  had  no  real  means  of 
imagining  to  ourselves  the  conditions  of  an  existence 
in  which,  ex  hypothesi,  we  were  mysteriously  connected 
with  matter  and  to  some  extent  hampered  by  the 
connexion.  But,  even  if  the  poets  failed  in  the  attempt 
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to  draw  a  convincing  picture  for  us,  there  was  a  valuable 
lesson,  a  useful  moral  purpose  in  their  imaginings.  It 
helped  us  to  struggle  upwards  and  to  make  the  most 
of  our  opportunities,  when  we  could  take  warning  from 
these  stories,  fanciful  though  they  might  be,  of  past 
failures  and  even  more  degraded  beginnings. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  belief  in  a 
previous  existence  rested  merely  on  nursery  fables 
and  rhetorical  metaphors.  Philosophers  were  prepared 
to  defend  the  concept  on  grounds  of  solid,  though  of 
course  a  priori  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
argued  that  the  very  different  levels  of  intelligence  at 
which  we  start  on  our  present  career  could  not  be 
explained  by  mere  arbitrary  selection ;  they  must 
spring  from  a  cause,  although  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  operation  of  such  causality  was  beyond  our  know¬ 
ledge.  Those  spirits,  for  example,  in  which  the  cogni¬ 
tive  faculty  seems  at  first  to  be  wholly  undeveloped 
must,  it  was  thought,  have  been  subjected  to  some 
process  of  retardation,  whether  natm-al  or  artificial, 
while  others  were  developing  in  fuller  measure.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  speculations  of  Panjak,  who  held 
that  the  intelligence  is  necessarily  evolved  by  deliberate 
growth ;  “  Nature,”  he  said,  "  does  nothing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,”  and  it  was  consequently  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  higher  stages  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment  found  even  among  the  spirits  which  have  only 
just  “  crossed  over  ”  could  be  accounted  for  except 
by  the  training  and  discipline  which  they  had  received 
in  a  forgotten  past.  Panjak’s  view  has  been  severely 
criticized,  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  the 
justice  of  such  criticisms,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
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is  still  value  in  his  contentions,  and  that  the  presump¬ 
tion  which  he  sets  up  in  favour  of  a  previous  existence 
cannot  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 

A  second  indication,  which  has  probably  less  value, 
may  be  found  in  the  more  mysterious  field  of  the 
subconscious.  We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the 
feeling  “  I  have  been  here  before,”  “  I  have  met  this 
spirit  before,”  in  circumstances  where  we  know  that 
such  previous  acquaintance  is  impossible,  except  on 
the  assumption  that  there  was  a  life  before  this.  It 
would  be  pedantic,  in  touching  upon  such  subjects,  to 
refrain  from  using  the  quotation,  well-worn  as  it  is, 
in  which  this  argument  is  most  beautifully  stated — I 
mean  the  well-known  passage  where  the  poet  speaks 
of — 

“  Those  obdurate  questionings 
Of  sensed  exterior  things. 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings. 

Dark  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Wandering  about  in  scenes  half-realized. 

Strange  instincts  owing  to  which  our  mortal  nature 
Trembles,  quite  unaccountably  surprised  ; 

Those  shadowy  recollections. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 

Are  yet  the  master-hght  of  all  our  day.” 

How  is  it  (we  ask  ourselves)  that  we  so  often  find,  in 
the  mysterious  regions  of  our  subconscious  life,  this 
strong  conviction  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called  less)  that 
the  experience  with  which  we  are  in  contact  is  not  a 
new  experience  but  a  repetition  ? 

The  argument  has  been  developed  even  further. 
It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  the  inspirations 
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which  come  to  our  poets,  so  strange  and  sudden  in 
the  manner  of  their  coming,  are  in  truth  not  inspira¬ 
tions  at  all,  but  reminiscences  of  something  previously 
known.  Did  Benskin,  for  example,  when  he  composed 
the  words — 

“  That  unexplored  country  to  whose  bourne 
No  voyager  returns - ” 

really  evolve  that  thought  out  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness  ?  Or  was  some  secret  spring  of  memory  operating 
in  him,  bringing  back  into  the  area  of  consciousness 
some  half-remembered  masterpiece  which  he  had 
encountered  elsewhere  ?  More,  it  is  asked,  does  not 
the  fact  that  a  spirit  which  has  only  recently  emerged 
can,  at  least  in  the  normal  instance,  apprehend  abstruse 
principles  of  mathematics  and  of  philosophy  indicate 
some  previous  culture  as  its  satisfactory  explanation  ? 

I  will  not,  for  the  moment,  dwell  on  certain  weak¬ 
nesses  in  this  theory  :  I  will  content  myself  for  the  time 
being  with  saying  that  the  tendency  in  recent  aeons 
has  been  to  rest  less  and  less  of  weight  upon  such 
arguments.  I  now  come  to  the  third  contention, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  and  yet  to  my  own  mind 
the  most  cogent  of  all.  How  is  it  that  we  arrive  at 
the  conception  of  matter  ?  We  are  conscious  of  a 
sphere  of  being  all  around  us,  of  which  we  can  say  with 
confidence  that  is  it,  without  being  able  to  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  it  is.  We  call  it  matter.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  by  philosophers  to  define 
its  nature,  as  for  example  Matter  is  the  inhibition  of 
energy,  or.  Matter  is  un-self-determined  extension  in 
space,  or  again  Matter  is  that  which  cannot  be  the  object 
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of  its  own  thought.  But  all  such  guesses  at  the  truth, 
whatever  vali^ty  they  have,  fail  to  convey  any 
experience  of  matter  to  our  minds.  And  yet  the  con¬ 
cept  of  matter,  or  if  you  will  the  thought-form  of 
matter,  is  one  which  our  minds  cannot  escape  from ; 
it  is  simply  there.  And  it  has  been  very  plausibly 
suggested  that  the  reason  for  this  universal  appre¬ 
hension  of  our  minds  hes  in  an  actual  past  experience 
— there  has  been  a  time,  I  mean,  at  which  we  ourselves 
lived  under  conditions  which  made  matter  a  real  and 
a  vital  thing  to  us. 

So  much  for  the  old-fashioned  arguments — I  caU 
them  old-fashioned,  not  from  any  desire  to  question 
their  value,  but  merely  so  as  to  put  them  in  their 
proper  historical  perspective.  We  must  now  pass  on 
to  consider  the  attack  which  has  been  delivered  during 
the  last  aeon  upon  these  instinctive  assumptions  of 
ours — an  attack  which  wiU  always,  I  suppose,  be 
principally  connected  with  the  names  of  Guillemont 
and  Prendergast.  In  answer  to  the  first  contention 
given  above,  Guillemont  pointed  out  that  all  such 
arguments  necessarily  lead  to  an  infinite  regress.  If 
the  inequahties  of  opportunity  in  our  present  state 
of  existence  are  to  be  explained  by  inequahties  of 
opportunity  in  a  previous  existence,  then  those  inequali¬ 
ties  in  their  turn  will  need  an  explanation,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  True,  some  of  the  inteUigences  which 
emerge  here  are  quite  rudimentary,  while  others  can 
do  advanced  sums  and  can  think  in  three  or  four 
different  languages.  But  Guillemont  confidently  ap¬ 
pealed  to  instinct  as  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
In  the  normal  case,  he  maintained,  spirits  can  think 
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in  at  least  one  language  immediately  upon  emergence  ; 
only  about  one  per  cent,  being  wholly  mute.  It  was 
a  capital  error  to  build  up  scientific  knowledge  on  the 
consideration  of  exceptions.  The  gift  of  language 
was  a  natural  one,  and  where  it  was  withheld,  the 
phenomenon  must  be  due  to  causes  of  which  we  can 
give  no  account. 

As  for  the  argument  from  “  recollections  ” — supposed 
to  be  glimpsed  from  a  previous  life — it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  held.  Prendergast  gave  it  its 
death-blow  when  he  invented  the  psychological 
doctrine  known  as  the  "  consociation  of  ideas.”  When 
two  pictures  have  been  present  to  the  mind  in  close, 
albeit  accidental  conjunction,  they  are  stored  together 
in  the  unconscious  memory ;  hence  when  one  of  the 
two  pictures  is  brought  into  the  area  of  consciousness 
again  later  on,  the  second  is  (so  to  speak)  dragged  up 
with  it,  but  in  a  blurred  and  confused  form.  It  is  the 
indistinct  consciousness  of  this  second  picture  in  what 
Prendergast  has  happily  called  "  the  back  of  the  mind  ” 
that  gives  us  this  strange  sense  of  half-remembered 
familiarity.  As  for  the  idea  that  the  inspirations  of 
the  poet  are  really  "  reminiscences,”  he  has  poured 
scorn  upon  it  in  a  well-known  utterance.  "If  I  am  to 
be  told  that  Benskin’s  immortal  phrase  ‘  To  live  or 
not  to  live,  that  is  the  question  ’  is  only  an  echo  from 
some  poetry  known  to  him  in  a  previous  life,  why  should 
we  not  say  at  once  that  my  own  doctrine  of  the  con¬ 
sociation  of  ideas  is  only  the  memory  of  some  doctrine 
I  had  learned  in  a  previous  life  ?  Such  speculations 
des'troy  confidence  in  our  mental  processes  altogether.” 

In  answer  to  the  third  difficulty,  Prendergast’s 
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treatment  is  less  satisfactory.  He  denies,  it  is  well 
known,  the  very  existence  of  matter.  Nothing  is 
real,  he  says,  except  what  has  been  met  with  in  our 
experience.  But  no  spirit  claims  to  have  had  any 
such  experience  as  that  of  “  touch  ”  or  “  resistance  to 
touch,”  which  the  conception  of  ”  matter  ”  involves. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  a  perception  of  objects  outside 
ourselves  which  do  not,  in  our  experience,  penetrate 
one  another  or  occupy  the  same  position  with  one 
another  in  space.  But  it  is  by  an  illegitimate  deduc¬ 
tion  from  this  very  fact  (if  we  are  to  believe  Prender- 
gast)  that  aU  our  conceptions  of  matter,  touch  and 
the  like  are  derived.  Experience  only  teUs  us  of  an 
absence  of  penetration  ;  it  is  only  our  minds  that  have 
built  up  out  of  this  experience  the  notion  of  impene¬ 
trability. 

This  last  part  of  Prendergast’s  thesis  will  be,  to 
most  minds,  the  least  satisfactory.  So  far  from 
weakening  his  opponents’  case,  he  has  actually  brought 
forward  considerations  which  go  to  confirm  it.  The 
fact  that  matter  is  a  thing  not  met  with  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  precisely  the  ground  on  which  it  can  be  most 
plausibly  asserted  that  the  experience  of  which  our 
memories  are  conscious  is  incomplete ;  that  we  have 
had,  somewhere,  another  experience  before  this,  to 
which  the  perception  of  tangibility  and  impenetrability 
was  familiar.  That  such  notions  in  us  should  be 
confused  is  only  natural ;  they  are  conditions  of  our 
thought  rather  than  objects  of  it.  It  remains  probable, 
in  spite  of  Prendergast’s  representations  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  there  has  been  an  existence  prior  to  our 
emergence  from  the  river  Ehtel,  in  which  certain 
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potentialities  of  our  nature,  now  dormant,  found  their 
expression  on  a  so-called  material  plane. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  a  friori 
arguments.  But  recently,  attempts  have  been  made, 
not  altogether  unfruitfully,  to  test  these  convictions 
by  actual  experiment.  Philosophers  of  Guillemont’s 
school  deny  absolutely  the  existence  of  any  intelligences 
other  than  our  own — or  at  least  the  fact  of  their 
occurrence  in  our  experience.  It  is  notorious,  of  course, 
that  on  the  physical  plane  which  intersects  ours  there 
are  so-called  “  animal "  creatures  whose  movements 
suggest  the  influence  of  a  self-determined  activity. 
But,  under  careful  observation,  the  great  majority  of 
these  do  not  evince  any  symptoms  which  preclude  the 
possibihty  of  their  being  merely  mechanical  auto¬ 
matons.  Considerable  attention,  however,  has  lately 
been  paid  to  the  behaviour  of  those  tailless  pithecoids 
to  which  our  naturalists  have  given  the  name  of 
"  men.”  For  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed, 
their  motions  resemble  those  of  the  other  animals. 
If  they  have  intelligences,  these  must  be  of  a  kind 
which  do  not  ordinarily  admit  of  intercommunication 
with  our  plane.  But  it  has  happened  more  than  once 
of  late,  unless  our  investigators  are  at  fault,  that 
intelligible  messages  have  been  received  from  them ; 
not  by  way  of  audition  (for  their  faculty  of  utterance, 
if  they  have  any,  must  be  altogether  outside  our 
auditive  compass)  but  by  way  of  direct  thought-trans¬ 
ference.  The  question,  for  example,  ”  Are  there  any 
spirits  present  ?  ”  has  repeatedly  made  itself  felt, 
apj)arently  in  connexion  with  groups  of  these  pithe¬ 
coids,  usually  female.  To  such  groupings  our  Physical 
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Research  Society  gives  the  name  of  seances,  and  the 
records,  or  what  purport  to  be  the  records,  of  several 
may  be  consulted  by  the  curious. 

It  must  be  confessed,  of  course,  that  the  use  of  such 
a  clumsy  method  of  communication  as  thought-trans¬ 
ference  argues  no  very  high  level  of  intelligence  in  these 
creatures  ;  it  argues  the  possession  of  a  sub-conscious¬ 
ness  rather  than  a  consciousness  (though  indeed  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  former  can  exist  without  the 
latter).  But  a  steadily  increasing  volume  of  evidence 
is  being  collected  in  this  way  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  beheve  that  there  are  not  intelligences,  albeit  rudi¬ 
mentary  intelligences,  to  be  found  on  the  physical 
plane,  inseparable  apparently  from  physical  bodies. 
This  fact,  if  it  can  be  fully  attested,  puts  an  end  to  all 
doubt  on  one  point.  It  proves  abundantly  that  it  is 
possihU  for  intelhgences  to  exist  in  combination  with 
material  bodies,  a  position  which  the  school  of  Prender- 
gast  and  Guillemont,  for  obvious  reasons,  denies. 

Some  members,  at  least,  of  the  Physical  Research 
Society  are  inchned  to  push  their  speculations  much 
farther.  They  do  not  stop  short  of  suggesting  that 
these  man-animals  are  the  rude  elements  to  which  we 
owe  our  origin ;  are  in  fact  spirits  in  the  making, 
spirits  in  the  pre-Ehtel  stage  of  their  existence.  At 
first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  idea  will  seem  preposterous. 
It  will  seem  a  degradation  to  our  spiritual  nature  that 
we  should,  at  any  time,  have  been  bound  up  with 
material  bodies  and  been  limited  by  material  conditions. 
The  association  of  our  own  personalities,  even  in  a 
remote  past,  with  an  order  of  being  demonstrably 
inferior  to  ours,  strikes  us  as  incongruous  and  almost 
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irreverent.  But  we  must  not  be  deterred  from  the 
path  of  scientific  inquiry  by  any  preconceived  notions 
of  om  own  dignity  and  importance.  It  may  be  that 
the  race  of  men,  in  spite  of  their  gross  and  lumpish 
outward  appearance,  may  be  capable  of  a  far  higher 
range  of  spiritual  activity  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  given  credit  for.  It  may  be  that  (in  spite  of 
appearances)  their  movements  are  not  so  absolutely 
dictated  to  them  by  physical  needs  and  material  con¬ 
siderations  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  At  least 
it  would  seem  that  the  question  “  Are  there  any  spirits 
present  ?  ”  indicates  a  certain  awareness  of  spiritual 
possibilities,  a  certain  unformed  desire  to  be  in  touch 
with  higher  forms  of  life.  Is  it  so  certain,  after  all, 
that  the  thought  of  having  risen  from  such  humble 
origins  as  these  ought  not  to  make  us  prouder  than 
before,  give  us  more  confidence  in  the  upward  tendency 
of  our  own  natures  ?  At  least  it  is  clear  that  the 
investigations  of  the  Physical  Research  Society 
deserve  to  be  pushed  forward  energetically  and  fear¬ 
lessly,  There  can  be  no  harm  in  arriving  at  a  better 
understanding  of  these  creatures  which,  however  low 
in  the  spiritual  scale,  yet  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
spiritual  possibilities,  and  may  even  be  connected  with 
us  by  origin. 

Along  what  lines  (it  may  be  asked)  can  such  investiga¬ 
tions  be  prosecuted  most  fruitfully  ?  Probably  (we 
reply)  in  a  closer  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  these 
stances  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  them  by 
the  higher  and  more  intelligent  spirits  among  us.  It 
should  be  possible  to  find,  in  the  subconsciousness  of 
the  men  animals  who  take  part  in  such  seances,  a 
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mirror  and  an  echo  of  their  consciousness.  It  should 
be  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  what  thoughts,  if 
any,  habitually  pass  through  their  minds,  what  interests 
they  have  apart  from  their  merely  material  interests, 
and  whether  they  themselves  look  forward  to  the 
possibihty  of  a  purely  spiritual  existence,  such  as  our 
own,  at  some  futmre  period  of  their  development. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  the  slow  accumulation  of 
results,  and  even  for  disappointments.  Research 
does  not  offer  her  prizes  to  the  apathetic  and  casual 
inquirer ;  concentration  of  effort  is  needed,  and  a 
humble  spirit  of  wiUingness  to  learn  new  truths, 
however  difficult  it  may  seem  to  fit  them  into  our 
presupposed  scheme  of  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  VII 

DOGMATISM  IN  DIFFICULTIES 
HE  silence  that  followed  was  first  broken  by 


a  wail  from  Shurmur,  who  had  his  head  buried 


A  in  his  hands.  “  Gaedke  !  ”  he  cried.  “  He 
doesn’t  know — ^he’s  forgotten  aU  about  it !  ” 

“  Really,  Mr.  Shurmur,”  said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle, 
“  this  is  not  a  moment  for  thinking  about  private 
quarrels.  Surely  this  afternoon’s  revelations  must  be 
thought-provoking  to  all  of  us.  But  oh,  Mr.  Scoop, 
what  does  it  all  mean  ?  ” 

Mr.  Scoop’s  face  was  white,  but  his  tongue  did  not 
refuse  its  office.  “  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  there  was  one 
word  at  least  of  that  utterance  which,  as  enlightened 
seekers  after  truth,  we  cannot  but  echo — I  mean  the 
word  that  came  last.  ‘  A  spirit  of  willingness  to  learn 
new  truths,  however  hard  it  may  seem  to  fit  them  into 
our  preconceived  scheme  of  knowledge.’  That  at 
least  we  must  always  ask  for.  It  is  quite  true  that 
what  we  have  just  heard  is  not  at  aU  what  we  should 
have  expected  to  have  heard.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  make  it  harmonize  with  much  that  we 
have  taken  for  granted  about  the  spirits  hitherto.  But 
we  must  not  neglect  any  new  piece  of  knowledge 
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because  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  to  fit  in ;  that 
would  be  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  the  old  dogmatists. 
Mr.  Minshull,  I  say  again,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  meetings  of  this  circle,  and  I 
shall  still  be  grateful,  even  if  the  results  of  our  researches 
make  it  necessary  to  abandon  much  that  we  thought 
static  in  our  old  beliefs.” 

“  But  it’s  terrible,”  urged  Mrs.  Haltwhistle ;  "it 
means  that  the  spirits  don’t  remember  what  happened 
in  this  hfe  !  ” 

"  And  would  that  be  so  terrible  ?  ”  asked  the 
Abbe.  "  Ah,  madame,  if  only  the  dead  could  for¬ 
get  !  ” 

"  If  you  ask  me,”  said  Miss  Rostead  (though  nobody 
had,  and  nobody  was  hkely  to),  "  I  think  that’s  about 
the  most  cheering  account  of  a  future  hfe  I  ever  heard. 
Who’d  want  to  go  on  always  remembering  a  rotten 
old  world  hke  this  ?  People  talk  about  the  pleasures 
of  memory ;  but  what  does  one  get  out  of  memory  if 
one  stops  to  consult  it  ?  One’s  unpaid  biUs,  the 
endorsements  on  one’s  driving  hcence,  and  the  men 
one  danced  with  last  season  !  No,  I’m  for  the  present ; 
and  if  there  is  any  future  present  (if  you  see  what  I 
mean),  by  all  means  let  ’em  get  on  with  it.  That’s 
what  I  say.” 

"  The  question  is  not  what  one  wants,”  observed 
Mrs.  Varley  with  unnecessary  grimness ;  "  it’s  what 
one’s  going  to  get.” 

"  But  memory,  Mrs.  Varley !  ”  persisted  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle.  "  Think  how  determinedly  it  entwines  itself 
around  the  past !  Kitty’s  young,  of  comse,  and  she 
doesn’t  see  things  in  the  same  light ;  but  you  and  I 
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know  how  much  memory  IS  us,  if  you  understand  what 
I  mean  !  Doesn’t  the  very  fact  that  we  chng  so  to 
our  memories  in  life  mean  that  we  wouldn’t  let  go, 
whatever  happened — nothing  would  ever  make  us 
let  go  ?  ” 

"  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Varley,  softened  in  spite  of 
herself,  ”  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  cling  on  to 
life  like  that.  But  they  have  to  let  go  all  the  same. 
Mightn’t  it  be  the  same  with  memory  ?  ” 

“You  will  pardon  me,”  put  in  Mr.  Scoop,  “  but  I 
think  I  can  put  Mrs.  Haltwhistle’s  argument  in  a  rather 
different  shape.”  (This  was  the  formula  by  which 
Mr.  Scoop  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing  totally  new 
arguments  of  his  own.)  “  Surely,  as  Mrs.  Haltwhistle 
says,  memory  is  we,  in  a  very  real  sense  ?  What  am 
I  ?  Nothing  else,  if  you  look  at  the  thing  closely, 
but  the  sum  of  my  past  experiences,  tied  up  together 
in  a  bundle  with  that  string  we  call  memory.  The 
cells  of  memory  are  the  tissues  out  of  which  the  mind- 
hfe  is  built  up.  Personahty,  beheve  me,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  harvest  of  our  memories.” 

"  Then  you  would  say,”  suggested  the  Abbe,  “  that 
a  man  cannot  lose  his  memory  ?  Or  rather,  that  if 
a  man  loses  his  memory,  then  it  is  no  longer  the  same 
man,  but  a  diSerent  one  ?  And  if  he  has  committed 
murder,  he  must  no  longer  be  hanged,  because  he  is 
a  person  altogether  different  ?  ” 

Miss  Rostead  saved  the  company  from  a  long  debate 
on  idealism  by  her  fortunate  intervention.  “  But 
you’re  forgetting  the  Unc,”  she  said.  “  You  aren’t 
going  to  be  so  old-fashioned  as  to  leave  that  out  ? 
Surely  all  that  business  about  recollections  from  a 
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previous  life  means  that  they’ve  still  got  their  Unc’s 
with  them.” 

“  I  think  Miss  Rostead’s  right,”  put  in  MinshuU 
judicially.  “  If  you  come  to  think  of  it,  all  the  poetry 
that  was  quoted  in  that  lecture  was  really  Wordsworth 
and  Shakespeare,  only  about  every  third  word  had 
been  remembered  wrong.  And  yet  they  obviously 
think  it’s  all  original  stuff.  Surely  that  means  that 
it’s  survived,  or  rather  bits  of  it  have  survived,  in  the 
unconscious  memory,  and  have  been  pieced  out  by 
the  spirits  with  gag  of  their  own  ?  Unconscious 
quotation  isn’t  such  a  rare  thing :  didn’t  Wordsworth 
in  that  very  passage  talk  about  Nature  trembling  like 
a  guilty  thing  surprised  ?  He’d  forgotten  that  he 
was  thinking  of  Hamlet,  where  the  Ghost  vanishes 
Hke  a  guilty  thing  upon  a  fearful  summons ;  Milton, 
if  I  remember,  does  the  same.” 

”  Yes,  and  the  language  difficulty,”  said  Shurmur. 
”  Explains  the  language  difficulty.  They  keep  their 
subconscious  trick  of  talking,  each  in  his  own  language, 
don’t  you  see,  though  they  don’t  remember  how  or 
why.  ” 

”  It’s  certainly  worth  thinking  of,  that  point  of 
view,”  admitted  Scoop.  “  Probably  we  have  not  yet 
sounded  the  depths  of  the  subconscious ;  there  are 
possibihties  about  it  which  stiU  baffle  us.  And  in 
fairness  we  shall  have  to  face  the  question  whether  it 
is  the  consciousness  or  the  subconsciousness  of  the 
spirits  that  the  seance  puts  us  in  contact  with.  It’s 
worth  thinking  of.” 

”  And  of  course,  the  Unc  isn’t  always  very  proper,” 
said  Miss  Rostead  thoughtfully.  ”  Freud  lets  you  see 
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that,  you  know.  And  that  would  explain  why  some 
of  the  remarks  the  spirits  make  aren’t  always  quite 
pour  jeunes  filles.  You  remember,  Con,  that  evening 
at  the  Petersons’ - ” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  subconsciousness  !  I 
want  to  be  myself,  to  remember  my  friends ;  I  want 
the  next  life  to  be  a  continuation,  not  a  fresh  story.” 

"You  see,  madame,”  said  the  Abbe,  "  you  are  a 
dogmatist  after  aU.  You  do  not  any  longer  like  your 
experiments,  when  they  do  not  tell  you  what  you  want 
them  to  tell  you.” 

"  And  you,  sir,”  retorted  Mr.  Scoop,  “  what  has 
become  of  your  dogmatisms  ?  Where  are  your  heaven 
and  heU,  if  the  spirits  no  longer  retain  any  memories 
of  their  mortal  existence  ?  ” 

"  That  is  certainly  odd,”  admitted  the  Abb6  ;  "  in 
fact,  for  me  it  is  altogether  too  odd.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  to  make  of  these  spirits  who  have  no  brain 
— for  they  cannot  have  any  brain  if  there  is  no  matter 
in  them — and  yet  have  a  subconsciousness  all  the 
same,  and  can  make  wrong  associations  of  ideas. 
That  is  to  me,  you  see,  not  sense  ;  and  I  will  not 
believe  even  experience  itself  if  it  wiU  not  make  sense. 
That  it  is,  you  see,  to  be  a  dogmatist.” 

"  Then  may  I  ask,”  urged  Mr.  Scoop,  "  what  it  is 
you  think  we  have  been  listening  to  ?  ” 

"  How  shall  I  say  ?  About  that,  you  see,  I  am 
agnostic.” 

"  And  yet,  what  account  is  there  to  be  given  of  it  ? 
Believe  what  you  like  about  the  spirits,  tell  us  that 
they  are  devils  or  whatever  you  will,  but  is  it  in  their 
own  interest,  to  put  it  vulgarly,  to  represent  themselves 
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as  spirits  which  have  forgotten  their  earthly  past,  and 
consequently  can  tell  us  nothing  ?  Suppose,  per 
impossihile,  that  some  neighbour  is  pla5ung  a  prank 
on  us,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  be  able  to  sustain, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  part  of  a  disembodied 
spirit  with  such  accuracy  ?  Suppose  that  some  inferior 
order  of  intelligence,  an  impish  ‘  control,’  were  trying 
to  make  game  of  us,  it  is  incredible,  in  the  light  of  all 
our  experience,  that  it  could  sustain  so  grave  a  manner 
for  such  a  length  of  time.  I  would  as  willingly  dis- 
beheve  aU  this  as  you,  or  as  Mrs.  Haltwhistle.  But 
I  am  a  seeker ;  the  Truth  is  my  lodestar.  I  must 
follow  where  it  leads.” 

“  But — but  think  of  the  waste  !  ”  spluttered  Shur- 
mur.  ”  Think  of  a  man  who  devotes  a  whole  life  to 
learning,  and  then  wakes  up  in  another  world  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it  except  a  few  instincts  !  ” 

“  And  yet,  Mr.  Shurmur,  your  classical  friends 
seemed  to  think  it  possible.  The  whole  theory  of 
metempsychosis  involves  such  forgetfulness  of  aU  we 
have  learned.” 

“  By  the  way,”  said  MinshuU,  "  what  did  you  make 
of  the  name  of  that  river,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  ?  The 
one  which  the  spirits  emerged  from  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it  must  be  Ehtel ;  either  that  or  Echtel. 
There  was  a  distinct  aspiration  about  the  first  vowel.” 

And  she  showed  the  word  in  her  notes  across  the 
table.  “  By  Jove  !  ”  said  Shurmur  suddenly,  fixing 
the  word  with  his  outstretched  spectacles.  ”  Do  you 
see  what  it  is  ?  Do  you  see  what  the  word  is  ?  It’s 
Lethe,  the  river  of  forgetfulness,  spelt  back  ways 
round  !  ” 
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“  This,”  said  Scoop,  ”  is  of  the  highest  interest.  But 
now,  why  back  ways  round  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  Shurmur,  "  that  might  be  all  right, 
mightn’t  it  ?  What  I  mean  is,  if  it’s  the  river  of 
L-E-T-H-E  that  lies  ahead  of  us,  wouldn’t  it  be  the 
river  of  E-H-T-E-L  that  lies  behind  them  ?  Like 
reading  BAR  PARLOUR,  you  know,  from  inside.” 
He  had  forgotten  his  depression  all  at  once,  full  of 
the  scholar’s  excitement  at  the  solving  of  a  problem. 

”  My  word,  you’ve  got  it !  ”  cried  MinshuU,  “  Shur¬ 
mur,  I  beheve  there’s  some  use  in  your  old  dry-as- 
dust  business  after  aU.” 

”  And  observe  once  more,”  added  Scoop,  "  how  much 
we  have  to  learn  from  the  ancient  mythologies.  Some¬ 
how  they  had  seen  things  which  have  been  hidden 
from  us  till  now.  P5t;hagoras,  perhaps,  who  had 
drunk  in  so  much  of  the  Eastern  wisdom,  and  given 
it  a  home,  or  tried  to  give  it  a  home,  in  Western 
thought.  We  shall  go  back  to  the  East,  gentlemen ; 
we  shall  go  back  to  the  East.  It  is  there  that  the 
hght  dawns !  ” 

“  Well,  you  know,  if  you’re  prepared  to  take  the 
word  of  these  classical  fellows — mind  you,  I  don’t 
say  they  know  anything  about  it — ^Lethe  ain’t  the 
same  thing  as  what  we  call  crossing  over.  It  comes 
later  on,  if  you  see  what  I  mean ;  after  a  thousand 
years,  Plato  said,  and  there’s  the  same  sort  of  idea 
in  Virgil.  Orphic,  perhaps ;  nobody  knows  much. 
But  what  I  mean  is,  there  may  be  two  grades  of 
spirits,  don’t  you  see ;  two  stages  :  first  stage,  where 
they’ve  crossed  over  but  stiU  remember ;  second 
stage,  where  they’ve  been  through  a  further  change. 
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and  by  then,  you  see,  it  looks  as  if  they’d  forgotten 
all  about  it.” 

”  But  exactly  1  ”  cried  Scoop  ;  ”  that  would  explain 
the  whole  thing.  The  spirits  we’ve  hitherto  been  in 
contact  with,  at  the  seances,  are  of  the  first  order  of 
spirits ;  they  still  remember,  and  still  know  how  to 
get  in  touch  with  us.  But  what  they’ve  never  yet 
told  us,  perhaps  because  they  didn’t  know,  is  what 
lies  ahead  of  them,  what  future  is  theirs.  But  we 
know — now.  We  know  that  what  awaits  them  is  this 
fiurther  illumination  which  is  also  an  obscuration — a 
forgetting  of  all  they  no  longer  need  to  know.  Thence¬ 
forward  they  are  hke  blades  which  have  been  cleaned 
in  the  earth :  all  the  rust  has  worn  away  from  them, 
and  they  are  clean,  and  shining,  and  fit  for  use  once 
more.” 

“  But  the  waste,  Mr.  Scoop  !  ”  protested  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle.  ”  All  the  education  the  spirits  have  received, 
some  of  it  here,  and  some  beyond,  all  going  for  nothing  ! 
That  they  should  have  to  start  fair  again  at  the  end  1  ” 

"  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  MinshuU,  tugging 
at  his  moustache.  “  Isn’t  that  rather  hke  life  ? 
Think  of  aU  the  elaborate  education  boys  get  at 
school,  and  the  very  little  they  remember  of  it.  I 
don’t  think  I  could  do  a  simultaneous  equation  now. 
But  when  paterfamilias  complains  that  all  this  is 
rather  a  waste  of  money,  the  educational  experts  soothe 
him  down  by  telling  him  about  the  general  effect  of 
such  culture  on  the  mind,  and  aU  that.  To  leave 
College  and  go  out  into  the  world — isn’t  that  a  process 
of  illumination  which  is  also  an  obscuration,  just  hke 
the  one  Mr.  Scoop  was  talking  about  ?  ” 
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“  In  any  case,”  Scoop  pointed  out,  "  we’ve  only 
touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject  so  far.  We’ve  heard 
one  lecture,  but  that  has  told  us  very  little,  except  by 
implication,  about  the  conditions  under  which  these 
spirits  live.  I  look  forward  to  overhearing  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  same  kind :  and  that  should 
enable  us  to  present  the  Physical  Research  Society 
with  a  report  which  wiU  make  them  sit  up  and  take 
notice.” 

”  That’s  just  hke  you  scientific  people,”  explained 
Mrs.  Varley,  who  had  been  going  on  with  her.  knitting 
hitherto  in  apparent  unconcern.  ”  All  you  want  is 
some  new,  revolutionary  theory  so  that  you  can 
make  your  names  over  it.  There’s  more  credit  for 
you  in  that  than  in  plodding  along  on  the  old  lines. 
And  you  never  worry  about  the  feehngs  of  old-fashioned 
people  Hke  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  and  myself.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  quite 
appreciated  this  bracketing  of  herself  with  the  past. 
But  in  her  present  state  of  mind  she  was  thankful  for 
any  ally.  ”  I  think  that’s  so  true,  Mrs.  Varley.  Why 
can’t  we  leave  all  that  side  of  it  alone,  and  try  to  find 
out  some  more  about  the  spirits  that  have  only  just 
passed  over  and  are  still  warm  with  the  memories 
of  their  past,  something  that  wiU  be  really  helpful 
and  uplifting  to  us  ?  ” 

”  My  dear  Con,”  objected  Miss  Rostead,  “  you  will 
always  talk  about  listening  to  the  spirits  as  if  it  were 
merely  a  matter  of  getting  Bournemouth.  You  can’t 
reasonably  expect  them  to  dance  to  any  tune  you 
want  just  because  you  want  it.  If  you  listen  in  when 
they’re  talking  to  one  another  you  must  take  what 
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you  get.  I  vote  we  go  on  with  the  lot  we’ve  got  in 
touch  with  already.” 

”  But  you  will  observe,”  the  Abbe  pointed  out,  ”  that 
we  have  been  sitting  here  many  minutes,  and  so  far 
nothing  more  has  come  through.  Yet  I  think  Mr. 
MinshuU  has  not  disconnected  his  instruments.” 

”  That’s  true,”  admitted  MinshuU.  "  And  it’s  true 
also,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that  the  wave-length 
we’ve  got  now  isn’t  the  only  one  that  produces  odd 
noises  when  my  apparatus  is  going.  If  you  like,  padre, 
we’U  cast  about  for  a  scent.” 

“  But  you  must  not  disturb  yourself  for  me,”  said 
the  Abbe,  taking  out  his  watch.  “It  is  four  o’clock 
now,  and  I  must  go  home,  because  I  have  an 
instruction.  But  perhaps  I  wiU  caU  to-morrow 
morning  again,  and  then  we  wiU  see  what  you  are 
doing.” 

The  Abbe’s  departure  broke  up  the  company  for 
the  time  being.  Shurmur,  whose  system  claimed  a 
daily  constitutional  of  approximately  the  same  length 
and  elevation  as  that  involved  by  climbing  Headington 
HiU,  suggested  a  walk  ;  the  gathering  dusk,  now  that 
the  mist  had  hfted  a  Uttle,  was  more  inviting  than 
the  daylight,  and  he  felt  cramped  after  his  motionless 
attention  to  the  lecture.  He  was  greatly  reUeved 
when  he  found  that  his  host  was  the  only  member  of 
the  party  prepared  to  accompany  him.  He  wanted 
more  air  and  less  Scoop. 

He  drank  in  nothing  of  mystery  from  the  exterior 
circumstances  of  their  walk,  from  stealthily  dripping 
branches,  and  fantastic  tree-shapes,  and  huge  barns 
that  loomed  up  suddenly  in  front  of  you,  and  early  lights 
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twinkling  on  distant  hill-sides,  and  the  silent  carpet 
of  moss  underfoot.  Yet  air  and  the  famihar  exercise 
of  his  limbs  and  the  effortlessness  of  conversation  with 
an  old  friend  refreshed  his  jaded  nerves.  He  found 
opportunity  too,  for  giving  form  to  the  questions  that 
lurked  on  the  borderland  of  his  own  mind,  penned 
up  hitherto  with  the  shy  man’s  reluctance  to  force 
any  entrance  into  general  conversation. 

“  What  are  you  making  of  it  all,  MinshuU  ?  Not 
saying  much.  You  don’t  beheve  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
or  didn’t.  What  about  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  know,  I  think  the  part  that  doesn’t 
interest  you  is  the  part  that  interests  me.  It’s  the 
same,  you  see,  with  aU  this  wireless  business.  I  hke 
playing  the  fool  with  it ;  always  did  like  playing  the 
fool  with  science.  Remember  Barlow’s  form,  and  how 
I  used  to  sneak  off  into  the  chemical  lab.  when  he’d 
called  the  names  and  was  too  blind  to  see  what  was 
going  on  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Wonder  what’s  happened  to  old  Barlow. 
What  were  you  sapng  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  like  trying  experiments.  But  as  for  that 
stuff  the  B.B.C.  feeds  to  you,  weather  reports,  and  so 
on,  I  give  you  my  word  I  don’t  hsten  to  it  above  once 
in  a  month.  Well,  don’t  you  see,  it’s  the  same  with 
this  spirit  stuff.  I’m  testing  my  apparatus  all  the 
time ;  I  don’t  much  care  what  comes  through.  Are 
they  really  spirits  talking  ?  Or  is  it  Old  Harry,  as 
the  padre  probably  thinks  ?  Or  are  they  echoes  of 
something  that  is  going  on  or  has  gone  on  somewhere 
in  the  world  ?  I  don’t  much  care,  as  long  as  there 
are  sounds  to  be  heard.” 
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"Yes,  but  a  future  life,  you  know.  Religion, 
that  kind  of  thing.” 

“  Religion  ?  What’s  it  got  to  do  with  that  ?  Oh, 
of  course,  if  you  beheve  very  violently  in  a  heaven  or 
a  hell  or  both,  I  can  understand  getting  excited  about 
it,  and  wanting  other  people  to  get  excited  about  it. 
I  quite  see  the  Abba’s  point  of  view.  A  future  life’s 
exciting  enough  as  long  as  you  think  that  everything 
depends  on  the  present.  But  these  spirits  you  deal 
in,  these  people  who  talk  copy-book  platitudes  and 
spend  their  time  going  to  concerts  and  lectures,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  me  ?  Do  I  care  whether  they 
remember  what  they’ve  left  behind  or  not  ?  You 
know  how  it  is  with  fellows  leaving  school :  some  feel 
frightfully  patriotic,  and  take  in  the  magazine,  and 
aU  that  kind  of  thing — I  never  did..  And  I  feel  very 
much  the  same  about  life  ;  I  haven’t  had  an  unhappy 
life,  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  want  to  remember 
the  sort  of  place  the  world  is — the  horrible  people 
who  are  struggling  to  get  on  in  Society,  and  the  bores, 
and  the  toadies,  and  the  people  who  say  ‘  I  don’t 
suppose  you  remember  me,  but  we  met  once  at 
Brighton  ’ — I  think  I’d  just  as  soon  not.  Death  is 
there  in  front  of  you,  hke  a  severe  operation.  I  don’t 
know  whether  I  want  to  recover  from  it  or  not.  Of 
course,  if  they’d  let  me  have  the  things  I  want,  my 
stick,  and  my  dog,  and  my  own  fireside,  it  would  be 
worth  thinking  of ;  but  that’s  obviously  just  what  I 
shan’t  get.  I  don’t  think  I  care.” 

"  Don’t  know — ^}^es — there’s  that  point  of  view. 
But  the  parsons  make  a  great  fuss  about  it.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  it’s  aU  very  well  for  rehgious  peopla 
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They’ve  been  saving  up,  you  see — they’ve  got  a  httle 
nest-egg  waiting  for  them.  Naturally  enough,  they 
want  to  see  the  colour  of  their  money ;  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that.  But  have  you  or  I  banked  a  farthing  on 
eternity  ?  Perhaps  you  have  :  I  don’t  know  ;  I  only 
know  that  I  haven’t.  I’ve  got  this  place  :  I  like  it, 
and  I  shall  stick  to  it  as  long  as  the  medicos  keep  me 
above  ground.  But  on  the  other  side,  I  haven’t  a 
foot  of  land  to  call  my  own.” 

"  But,  you  know,  some  people  can’t  bear  the  idea 
of  stopping  doing  things,  if  you  see  what  I  mean. 
Mrs.  Haltwhistle’s  hke  that.  You  know  the  kind  of 
thing — Rugby  Chapel — ‘  sounding  labom-house  vast  ’ ; 
that  sort  of  stuff.” 

"  I  know ;  but  that’s  only  because  people  get  their 
machinery  going  so  hard  that  it  doesn’t  feel  as  if  it 
would  ever  run  down.  So  they  say  they’U  go  on  doing 
something  useful  on  the  other  side.  I  don’t  think 
that’s  much  improvement  on  the  idea  of  doing  nothing 
for  ever  and  ever.  All  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
You  go  to  a  housemaid  who’s  scrubbed  floors  for  forty 
years  without  stopping,  and  tell  her  she’s  being  taken 
away  to  a  career  of  continued  usefulness  elsewhere ; 
will  she  thank  you  ?  What  about  you  ?  Do  you 
see  yourself  editing  Persius  ad  infinitum  ?  ” 

“  No ;  don’t  know  that  I  look  at  it  quite  like 
that.  But  you  see,  there’s  curiosity.  Such  a  lot 
of  things  one  wants  to  know,  wants  to  be  certain 
of.” 

”  Whether  Virgil  really  wrote  the  Culex — that  sort 
of,  thing  ?  Yes,  but  are  you  certain  you’ll  want  to 
know  when  you  get  over  there  ?  Won’t  it  be  all  like 
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the  solution  of  a  puzzle,  which  nobody  ever  bothers  to 
read  ? 


‘  When  I  am  grown  to  man’s  estate 
I  shall  be  very  proud  and  great. 

And  tell  the  other  girls  and  boys 
Not  to  meddle  with  my  toys.’ 

Mayn’t  it  be  rather  hke  that  when  you  get  to  the 
other  side  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  there’s  curiosity  on  this  side  too.  If 
there  is  a  spirit  world — I  mean  to  say  one  that’s  getat- 
able — you  must  want  to  know  about  it,  don’t  you  ?  I 
mean,  as  if  they  discovered  a  new  Continent ;  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.” 

"  Do  I  ?  I  can’t  make  out.  The  world’s  so  dashed 
fuU  of  people  already,  without  having  these  ghosts 
swarming  round.  I’U  teU  you  what  it  is,  or  what  I 
think  it  is — I  believe  the  Abbe’s  right  when  he  says 
these  spirits  are  a  disappointment  because  they  always 
say  the  sort  of  thing  you’d  expect  them  to  say. 
They’re  so  colourless ;  just  like  ordinary  people, 
apparently,  except  that  they’ve  no  moral  interest. 
Don’t  you  see  that  they  lack  moral  interest  ?  They 
don’t  do  things — fall  in  love  with  one  another  or  murder 
one  another.  They  just  behave  hke  shadows ;  and 
their  idea  of  spending  an  exciting  afternoon  seems  to 
be  going  to  a  concert.  At  least,  if  you  can  believe  the 
things  you  read  about  them.” 

“  They  were  more  original,  eh,  this  afternoon  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  found  that  exciting,  did  you  ?  It  seemed 
to  me  just  as  dull  as  all  the  rest  of  the  stuff.  I  don’t 
feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  know  the  people,  that’s  all.  Of 
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course,  I  can  understand  a  man  like  Scoop  being 
interested  in  it  all,  because  it's  his  hobby ;  he  does  it 
for  the  fun  of  doing  it,  just  as  I  play  about  with  the 
wireless.  But  I  can’t  understand  why  a  man  hke 
you,  Shurmur,  wants  to  be  told  about  the  results  they 
get,  any  more  than  I  can  understand  these  people 
who  Hsten-in,  as  they  call  it.” 

By  now  they  were  tiurning  in  at  the  forlorn-looking 
front  gate  which  indicated  Minshull’s  indifference  as 
to  whether  the  world  called  on  him  or  no.  “  One 
thing,”  said  Shurmur  as  he  scraped  his  boots,  ”  I 
won’t  sit  next  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  at  dinner.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 
SHURMUR  DREAMS 

The  glow  of  dying  embers  shone  faintly  on 
the  oak  panels  of  Shurmur’s  bedroom  ;  now 
and  again  a  charred  log,  that  hitherto  seemed 
endowed  with  a  miraculous  tenacity,  owned  itself 
beaten  and  fell  softly  in  half.  The  two  halves  winked 
at  each  other  for  a  little  as  if  they  were  enjopng  a 
joke  at  the  scholar’s  expense,  then  blushed  as  they 
were  caught  at  it,  then  slipped  away  into  the  darkness. 
The  wind  outside  (for  the  March  wind  had  risen  again) 
tugged  at  the  open  leaded  window  as  if  it  were  certain 
that  it  only  needed  a  little  force  to  do  the  trick ;  the 
window  rattled  irritably,  pointing  out  that  it  was  no 
use.  The  bhnd-cord  inside  kept  on  tapping  at  the 
panes,  like  an  imprisoned  heroine  beckoning  to  her 
dehverer.  At  intervals  there  was  a  drip  on  the  floor, 
where  the  owner  of  the  room  had  spilt  his  tooth- 
water  overnight. 

All  this  is  in  itself  very  little  to  the  purpose,  for 
Shurmur  was  asleep.  But  they  teU  us  that  outside 
noises  do  sometimes  contribute  to  the  happenings  of 
a  dream,  so  there  may  have  been  some  importance 
even  in  the  bhnd-cord.  Unless,  indeed,  those  omni- 
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scient  people  are  right  who  tell  us  that  dreams  only 
come  at  the  moment  of  waking ;  but  after  all,  how 
do  they  know  ?  When  Shurmur  woke  up  he  had 
the  impression  of  having  dreamed  all  night ;  and  who 
was  to  know  if  not  he  ?  However,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  never  conscious  of  all  the  tiny 
bustle  that  was  going  on  about  him  while  he  slept, 
though  he  found  out  about  the  dripping  of  the  water 
when  he  trod  in  it  next  morning. 

Whatever  awareness  survives  in  sleep  bade  Shurmur 
believe  that  he  was  sitting  in  the  Common-room  at 
Sahsbury.  There  was  a  loud  speaker  just  under  old 
Huyshe’s  portrait,  and  he  was  listening  to  it.  ( This 
should  have  given  the  dream  away,  for  the  Fellows  of 
Sahsbury,  though  I  hear  they  allow  bicycles  to  be 
leant  against  the  front  of  the  College  now,  were  not 
the  men  to  encourage  wireless  telegraphy  in  the 
home.)  While  he  was  doing  this,  Gaedke  walked  in ; 
there  was  no  mistaking  Gaedke,  with  his  great  china- 
bowled  pipe,  and  the  spectacles,  and  the  dachshund, 
and  the  rude  way  in  which  he  told  Miss  Rostead  to 
stop  powdering  her  nose.  There  was  nothing  ghostly 
about  him.  He  took  up  the  loud  speaker,  a  trumpet¬ 
shaped  one,  and  put  it  close  to  the  dreamer’s  ear ; 
then  in  a  very  high,  squeaky  voice  he  told  him  an 
answer  to  the  Abbe’s  doubts  about  Spirituahsm.  It 
was  an  entirely  satisfactory  answer,  so  satisfactory 
that  it  seemed  incredible  nobody  should  have  thought 
of  it  before.  It  was  very  kind  of  Gaedke  ;  there 
seemed  to  be  no  sort  of  reason  why  the  Master,  who 
was^  reading  the  Evening  Standard,  should  roll  it  up 
into  a  ball  and  throw  it  at  Gaedke’s  head.  What 
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made  it  more  anno3dng  was  that  the  Evening  Standard 
had  a  leading  article  about  Persius.  There  was  only- 
one  thing  to  be  done,  to  throw  Gaedke  off  the  end  of 
the  pier  ;  but  it  was  very  hard  to  catch  him  when 
he  would  bicycle  so  fast.  However,  he  ran,  and  as 
he  did  so  he  remembered  the  reason  why  he  was 
running ;  he  had  forgotten  the  argument  about  Spirit¬ 
ualism.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Mrs. 
Varley  stopped  Gaedke  with  a  hayfork  just  as  he  got 
to  FoUy  Bridge.  After  that,  Gaedke  was  much 
quieter,  and  told  him  the  argument  aU  over  again  as 
they  went  up  Headington  HiU.  It  was  very  important 
that  he  should  get  it  now,  because  now  he  was  just 
going  to  wake  up,  and  of  course,  if  one  was  not  care¬ 
ful,  one  forgot  things  when  one  woke  up.  Yes,  that 
was  it  r.  .  that  was  it  .  .  .  eight  thousand  and 
forty-nine,  eight  thousand  and  forty-nine  .  .  . 

Yes,  he  was  awake  now.  Looking  back  on  the 
incidents  of  the  night,  he  became  conscious  that  some 
of  them  could  not  really  have  happened.  Mrs.  Varley 
and  the  hayfork,  for  example,  that  detail  seemed 
improbable.  Yes,  and  Gaedke — of  course  Gaedke 
was  dead,  so  he  could  not  really  have  come  into  the 
Common-room ;  besides,  there  was  no  pier  in  the 
Common-room,  and  Miss  Rostead  would  not  have 
been  there.  However,  he  had  made  sure  of  one  thing, 
he  had  got  the  crushing  argument  which  would  make 
the  Abbe  recant  his  opinions  about  Spirituahsm ;  it 
was  lucky  that  he  took  such  care  to  repeat  it  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  awoke.  What  was  it  ?  Oh  yes,  eight  thou¬ 
sand  and  forty-nine  ;  there  was  no  way  of  getting  out 
of  that ;  eight  thousand  and  forty-nine!  Only  .  .  . 
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yes,  it  didn’t  look  quite  so  good  now.  Hullo  !  There 
was  that  man  turning  his  socks  inside  out.  It  was 
silly,  because  it  gave  one  all  the  trouble  of  turning 
them  outside  in  again.  His  bath  ?  Oh  yes,  ready ; 
thank  you.  Now,  what  was  that  about  eight  thousand 
and  forty-nine  ?  Absurd  as  it  now  appeared,  he  had 
found  some  reason  for  thinking  that  this  was  a  suitable 
retort  to  the  Abbe.  Oh  dear,  he  had  been  dreaming  ; 
that  was  all. 

He  came  down  to  the  dining-room,  to  find  Minshull 
and  Mrs.  Varley  at  breakfast,  and  Mr.  Scoop  jealously 
measuring  out  from  a  cardboard  box  those  strange 
health-foods  which  served  him  instead  of  breakfast. 
The  absence  of  Miss  Rostead,  with  her  uncomfortable 
allusions  to  Freud,  emboldened  him  to  recount  his 
dream  in  the  old-fashioned  manner.  Mrs.  Varley,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  rallied  him  on  the  subject  of  last 
night’s  menu ;  Minshull  was  more  sympathetic,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  generalize. 

“  Why  do  dreams  in  stories,  and  in  alleged  history 
for  the  matter  of  that,  always  take  a  coherent  and 
sensible  form  ?  When  I  dream  I  always  go  through 
the  same  sort  of  absurdities  as  you  did.  I  shouldn’t 
hke  to  be  a  prophet  who  was  expected  to  interpret 
your  visions,  Shurmur.” 

"  The  art  of  oneiromancy,”  said  Mr.  Scoop,  stirring 
what  Mrs.  Varley  called  his  “  mash  ”  in  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  hot  water,  “is  probably  one  of  the  lost 
arts.  But  you  must  remember,  Mr.  Minshull,  that 
it  includes  two  things.  It  enables  you  not  merely  to 
tell  a  man  what  his  dream  meant,  but  to  tell  him 
what  his  dream  was.  You  will  see  that  in  Exodus — 
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or  is  it  Genesis  ?  It  escapes  me,  but  the  argument  is 
not  affected.  Now,  Mr.  Shurmur,  I  don’t  doubt  that 
you  are  teUing  us  in  all  good  faith  what  you  think  you 
dreamt — nay,  what  you  thought  you  had  dreamt  at 
the  moment  when  you  woke  up.  But  remember, 
as  you  woke  up,  imagination  was  at  work  side  by  side 
with  memory,  piecing  out  its  work  and  filling  in  the 
gaps — all  quite  unconsciously,  for  you  were  not  yet 
fully  awake.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  probable 
that  in  sleep  that  unknown  part  of  us  which  responds 
to  psychic  influences  has,  if  it  did  but  know  it,  been 
wandering  in  secret  places,  where  great  illumination 
might  have  been  given  to  it.” 

“Not  much  use,  eh  ?  ”  objected  Shurmur.  “Not 
much  use  being  given  illumination  if  you  wake  up 
and  forget  aU  about  it.  Should  have  thought  it  was 
unnecessary,  rather.” 

“  Ah,  but  if  we  still  cultivated  the  art  of  oneiromancy, 
you  would  find  some  gifted  friend  who  would  remind 
you  what  your  dream  really  was,  and  as  he  recounted 
it  to  you  you  would  admit  that  it  had  all  happened 
just  so — the  chords  of  memory  would  be  reawakened. 
As  things  are  at  present  dreams,  as  you  say,  are  not 
of  much  value  in  themselves.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
attach  great  importance  myself  to  inspirations  and 
even  auditions  which  come  to  us  just  at  the  moment 
of  waking.  Now,  about  this  number  you  found 
yourself  repeating,  eight  thousand  and  something — • 
was  it  simply  presented  to  your  mind  in  the  dream 
itself  ?  Or  were  you  actually  conscious  of  hearing  the 
words  spoken  in  your  ear  as  you  woke  up  ?  ” 

“  I  told  you  it  was  Gaedke  who  mentioned  the 
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number  ;  in  the  dream,  of  course.  At  least,  come  to 
think  of  it,  he  had  the  face  of  our  College  porter, 
don’t  you  know.  Only  I  knew  he  was  Gaedke  some¬ 
how.” 

”  But  you  are  sure  that  those  words  were  not  audibly 
repeated,  except  by  yourself  ?  ” 

”  Don’t  see  how  they  could  be,  don’t  see  how  they 
could  be.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  there  was  nobody 
in  the  room  except  that  fellow  fiddling  with  my  socks  ; 
what  would  he  be  counting  for  ?  And  I  haven’t 
got  eight  thousand  socks,  anyhow.” 

Mr.  Scoop  smiled  indulgently.  “There  are  psychic 
auditions,  you  know.  Of  course,  from  what  we  were 
told  yesterday  it  seems  hkely  that  the  spirits  don’t 
ordinarily  speak  in  voices  which  fall  within  our  com¬ 
pass.  But — ^well,  let  us  say  that  their  unspoken 
thoughts  have  power,  sometimes,  to  clothe  themselves 
in  an  experience  of  common  human  speech.  Now, 
if  you  had  heard  those  words  pronounced  I  should 
say  they  were  certainly  a  message.  Even  as  it  is, 
I  should  say  they  were  very  probably  a  message.” 

”  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Scoop,”  said  Mrs.  Varley,  ”  but 
if  you’re  not  using  the  toast,  might  I  have  it  this 
end  ?  ” 

“To  be  sure.  A  thousand  pardons.  The  toast — 
I  never  touch  it ;  it  disagrees  with  me.  Now,  what 
I’m  saying  to  myself,  Mr.  Shurmur,  is  this  ;  isn’t  it 
possible  that  the  spirits,  aware  of  our  discoveries,  are 
anxious  to  convey  some  information  to  us,  and  have 
chosen  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  message  ?  ” 

”  Wish  they’d  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Haltwhistle.  Any¬ 
how,' what’s  the  sense  of  it?  Eight  thousand  and 
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forty-nine — or  was  it  four  thousand  and  eighty-nine  ? 
I'm  hanged  if  I  remember.” 

“  Eight  thousand  and  forty-nine ;  you  said  so 
distinctly.  Now,  what  I’m  suggesting  is  that  after 
breakfast  we  should  try  to  find  out  what  that  number 
means — by  Planchette,  if  necessary.” 

It  says  much  for  the  forcible  personahty  of  Mrs. 
Varley  that  the  consultation  of  Planchette  should  have 
worn  the  air  of  a  conspiracy,  being  conducted,  indeed, 
while  Mrs.  Varley  was  interviewing  the  cook  about 
luncheon.  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  was  down  in  time  to 
help,  and  MinshuU  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

“  You’re  coming  round  to  it,  MinshuU,”  said  Shur- 
mur.  “  Always  the  way,  people  start  by  making  fun 
of  it,  get  interested  in  spite  of  themselves.” 

“  I  always  like  new  experiences,”  said  MinshuU, 
guardedly.  ”  What  do  we  do,  exactly  ?  ” 

Planchette  was  put  out  on  the  Ubrary  table,  and 
the  situation  was  explained.  From  the  first,  the 
instrument  worked  easily,  and  achieved  a  success  which 
one,  at  least,  of  the  party  had  never  dared  to  hope  for. 
The  dialogue  was  something  as  foUows : 

“  Are  there  any  spirits  present  ?  ” 

”  y^s.” 

"  What  spirit  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Otto  Gaedke.” 

Shurmur’s  fingers  trembled  so  that  the  pencU 
wavered  up  and  down  like  a  barograph  in  an  earth¬ 
quake  season.  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  almost  had  to  shake 
him  to  restore  his  composure. 

‘‘  Have  you  a  message  for  Mr.  Shurmur  ?  ” 
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“  Yes.” 

”  Is  it  about  Persius  ?  ” 

“  Y^s.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Eight  thousand  and  forty-nine.” 

”  Explain  yourself.  We  do  not  understand.” 

"  I  have  told  you.  8049.” 

“Is  it  a  telephone  number  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  What  use  is  it  to  us  ?  ” 

“  Try  it.” 

“  Is  it  a  line  of  poetry  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Where  shall  we  find  the  number  ?  ” 

"  Get  it.” 

“  What  is  it  the  number  of  ?  ” 

“  Wave-length.” 

MinshuU  slapped  his  forehead.  “  The  wave-length, 
of  course  !  Idiot  that  I  was  not  to  have  understood  ! 
That’s  the  wave-length,  don’t  you  see,  which  wiU  help 
us  to  get  on  to  some  different  kind  of  spirits,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.”  The  dialogue  continued ; 

“  Will  this  wave-length  put  us  in  touch  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  spirits  ?  ” 

“  Y^s.” 

"  Do  they  remember  the  past  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Is  that  the  group  of  spirits  which  you  belong  to  ?  ” 
“  Of  course.” 

“  Do  you  remember  Persius  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Quote  some  of  it  to  us.” 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  answer  to  this  chal¬ 
lenge  was  prompt  rather  than  illuminating.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  loops,  the  kind  of  loops  that  may 
be  L’s  or  E’s  or  M’s  or  N's  or  almost  anything.  Shur- 
mur,  however,  managed  with  some  difficulty  to  construe 
it  into  Dikiis  ellehorum  ?  upon  a  closer  examination. 
The  inquiry,  to  his  great  regret,  could  be  prosecuted 
no  further  at  the  moment,  for  the  tapping  of  Mrs. 
Varley’s  stick  was  heard  on  the  staircase  ;  Planchette 
had  to  be  ignominiously  hidden  away,  as  an  unauthor¬ 
ized  translation  might  be  hidden  away  by  schoolboys 
on  the  approach  of  a  master,  and  the  whole  company 
feU  into  strained  attitudes  of  innocence. 

“  The  Abbe  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,”  she 
announced.  ”  He  was  having  to  binry  the  poor 
creatme  who  died  the  night  before  last — ^when  he  was 
called  out,  you  remember.” 

And  indeed  it  was  not  long  before  he  arrived.  Miss 
Rostead  had  joined  them  in  the  meantime,  looking 
(as  Mrs.  Varley  rudely  said  afterwards)  hke  Venus 
rising  from  a  flour-barrel.  MinshuU  was  adjured  to 
get  8049  with  as  Httle  delay  as  possible — it  was  past 
the  hour  at  which  the  music  had  come  through  the 
day  before,  and  they  had  a  kind  of  superstitious 
feehng  that  the  8049  programme  would  necessarily 
take  place  at  the  same  hour.  The  mechanism,  however, 
seemed  to  be  more  refractory  this  morning ;  the 
butler  had  to  be  rung  for,  and  spanners  to  be  fetched. 
When  contact  was  established,  it  came  quite  sud¬ 
denly,  and  obviously  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
The  voice  was  still  a  ludicrously  high  squeak,  the 
utterance  as  before  painfully  slow.  But  this  time  they 
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were  evidently  in  the  thick  of  the  day’s  communi¬ 
cations. 

“  .  .  .  that  concludes  the  list  of  arrivals.  You  vdll 
now  be  given  to-day’s  great  thoughts.  To-day’s 
great  thoughts  are  now  beginning.  There  is  no  death  : 
what  seems  so  is  transition  ;  this  life  of  mortal  breath 
is  but  the  gateway  of  the  hfe  Elysian  whose  portals  we 
call  death.  Longfellow.  Greatness  is  an  accident  that 
may  come  to  us  from  without ;  goodness  is  a  flower 
that  springs  from  the  soil  of  our  own  personality. 
Mrs.  Macgregor.  The  Roman  Emperor  counted  a  day 
lost  on  which  he  had  not  performed  a  good  action  ; 
but  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  twenty-three  hours  of  your 
day !  The  Reverend  James  Sparling.  It  is  better  to 
make  one  true  friend  than  to  amass  a  great  fortune. 
Rabbi  ben  Shayat.  We  needs  must  love  the  highest 
when  we  see  it.  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  Power  does 
not  mean  imposing  your  will  upon  your  feUow-crea- 
tures,  it  means  having  the  freedom  of  that  city  which 
is  in  truth  your  own  city — ^the  freedom  of  your  soul. 
Hoskins  J.  Whittaker.  The  only  virtue  is  enthusiasm. 
Rostand.  I  do  not  caU  a  man  wise  if  he  understand 
all  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  all  the  learned  books 
which  have  been  written  by  the  ancients,  and  the  ways 
of  the  beasts  and  the  birds  according  to  their  kind ; 
I  call  that  man  wise,  who  understands  his  own  heart 
and  can  regulate  its  passions  successfully.  Chan- 
dranath  Gunjee.  One  day  a  poor  beggar  came  to  the 
court  of  King  Chilperic,  “  Give  me,”  he  said,  ”  all  I 
need,  which  is  a  crust  of  bread  to  satisfy  my  hunger.” 
”  Alas  !  ”  said  the  monarch,  “  I  would  give  thee  all 
the  wealth  I  possess  if  thou  wouldest  teach  me  how  to 
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be  satisfied  so  easily.”  Anonymous  medicsval  writer. 
The  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  Universe  is  not  force  or 
change  :  it  is  simply  love,  Donald  Fergusson,  D.D. 
That  concludes  to-day’s  great  thoughts.  The  spirits 
will  be  allowed  the  customary  two  hours  to  meditate 
on  them,  after  which  the  spirit  of  James  Pargrave, 
having  now  passed  its  decennial  stage,  will  give  a 
lecture  under  the  title  “  The  world  which  we  have 
left  as  it  must  be  to-day.” 

■“  What  heahng  words  !  ”  It  was  (it  need  hardly 
be  said)  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  who  thus  summed  up  the 
situation.  “  And  how  wonderful  that  thoughts  which 
have  been  written  by  mortal  pens  can  be  a  legacy 
and  an  inspiration  even  beyond  the  grave  !  Ah,  if 
only  the  spirits  had  given  us  some  of  their  own  wisdom 
instead  of  their  memories  !  And  yet  it’s  what  we 
wanted — to  know  that  there  is  memory,  there  is  con¬ 
tinuity.  To  meditate  for  two  hours  !  How  peace¬ 
ful !  ” 

“  It  sounds  rather  slow  work.  Con,”  said  Miss  Ros- 
tead  dubiously.  ”  I  don’t  somehow  see  myself  doing 
it.” 

“  You  will  feel  differently  about  it  then.  Miss 
Rostead,”  suggested  Mr,  Scoop.  ”  We  have  so  much 
of  husk,  you  know,  to  leave  behind.  After  aU,  it’s 
the  chrysalis  and  the  butterfly  over  again,  isn’t  it  ? 
Remember,  we  have  no  idea  how  quickly  time  may 
pass  on  the  other  side,  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say,  Mr.  Minshull,  that  the  slowness  of  the  articulation 
is  merely  due  to  your  apparatus — the  vibrations  must 
be  slowed  down  so  that  the  pitch  should  be  audible  ? 
Quite  so.  Now,  Ponder  has  recently  suggested  that 
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time  itseK  is  only  a  series  of  vibrations.  So  it  is  not 
impossible  that  spirit  time  may  be  quite  different  from 
ours,  and  that  the  time-space  during  which  the  spirits 
will  actually  be  engaged  in  assimilating  those  grand 
yet  simple  lessons  will  only  be  the  equivalent  of  ten 
minutes  here,  or  at  least  of  a  great  deal  less  than  two 
hours.” 

“  II  le  faudrait,”  observed  the  Abb6,  addressing  the 
ceiling. 

“  I  wonder,”  said  MinshuU,  "  is  it  safe  to  assume 
that  the  pause  will  last  for  two  hours  of  our  time  ? 
It’s  only  twenty  minutes  or  so  to  luncheon.” 

”  I  will  make  myself  responsible  as  before,”  Mr. 
Scoop  assured  him.  ”  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
these  particular  revelations :  did  you  notice,  I  mean, 
that  the  lecture  was  to  be  on  what  the  world  must 
be  hke  at  the  present  moment  ?  That  suggests,  you 
see,  that  although  the  spirits,  at  the  stage  we  are  now 
deahng  with,  retain  their  memories  of  the  past,  they 
have  no  distinct  consciousness  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
world  at  present.  This  is  a  point  we  have  always  had 
some  difficulty  in  clearing  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
we  were  now  on  the  track  of  it.  With  your  permission, 
I  will  go  and  fetch  my  vitaminoids  now,  and  then  I 
can  take  my  own  lunch  while  remaining  on  guard.  If 
you  would  be  so  kind,  perhaps,  as  to  have  a  glass  of 
hot  water  sent  up  to  me  ?  That  wiU  be  all  I  shall 
want.” 

”  But  look  here,”  said  Shurmur,  “  even  if  they  don’t 
know  what’s  going  on  in  the  world  from  moment  to 
moment,  there  must  be  up-to-date  information,  eh  ? 
What  I  mean  is,  if  there  are  spirits  crossing  over  all 
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the  time,  they  must  bring  the  latest  news  with  them, 
you’d  have  thought.  What’s  the  need  of  guessing; 
guessing,  I  mean  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  said  Mr.  Scoop  solemnly,  ”  you 
must  remember  that  a  spirit  which  has  newly  crossed 
over  does  not  necessarily  graduate  all  at  once  into  the 
inner  circles.  There  may''for  all  we  know  be  some  kind 
of  inhibition  which  prevents  the  newly  arrived  spirits 
from  disclosing  what  they  know.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  reference  to  a  decennial  stage,  that  the 
inhibition  only  lasts  for  ten  years.” 

“  And  that,”  suggested  Mrs.  Varley,  ”  would  only 
seem  hke  ten  months,  eh,  Mr.  Scoop  ?  On  the  prin¬ 
ciple  you  were  explaining  just  now.  Mind  you,  I 
don’t  know  that  I  could  keep  my  mouth  shut  all 
that  time ;  but,  as  you  say,  one  never  knows  tiU  one 
has  tried.” 

Shurmur  was  obviously  deep  in  calculation.  ”  Do 
you  know,  MinshuU,”  he  said  at  last,  “  I  believe  it’s 
just  ten  years  ago  that  Gaedke  crossed  over  ?  And 
this  inhibition,  you  see,  this  inhibition  may  have 
been  what  prevented  us  from  getting  any  answers  out 

of  him  up  till  now,  whereas  this  morning - ”  He 

remembered  Mrs.  Varley ’s  presence,  and  gasped 
feebly. 

“  This  morning,  as  you  say,”  put  in  MinshuU,  coming 
to  his  rescue,  ”  he  may  have  been  lecturing  on  Persius, 
and  we  may  have  missed  it.  WeU,  let’s  come  and 
have  some  luncheon.” 

The  meal  was  somewhat  distrait,  the  shadow  of  the 
lecture  already  hanging  over  the  party ;  there  were 
anxious  consultations  of  watches,  there  was  iU-con- 
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cealed  impatience  to  be  finished.  The  reader  shall 
not  be  kept  waiting.  It  was  punctually  at  the  end 
of  two  hours  after  the  announcement  that  a  voice,  not 
distinguishable  (in  its  high  treble)  from  the  voice  they 
had  already  heard,  gave  them  fresh  material  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  an  utterance  which  shall  be  fully  reported 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX 
A  PRIORI 

IT  is  a  capital  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  spirits 
who  are  so  intimately  connected  by  a  thousand 
ties  with  those  we  left  on  earth,  are  condemned  to 
languish  in  perpetual  ignorance  of  how  things  have 
developed  since  we  came  over  here,  of  the  course  of 
that  history  in  which  circumstances  have  allowed  us 
to  take  no  part.  It  is  true  that,  by  a  very  wise  ordi¬ 
nance,  no  spirit  is  allowed  to  supply  any  information 
to  its  neighbours  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  which  it  has 
just  left.  It  would  obviously  be  unbecoming  for  the 
new  arrival  to  find  itself  in  the  position  of  instructing 
its  seniors  ;  it  would  lead  to  painful  feelings  of  neglect 
on  their  part  and  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so) 
danger  of  self-conceit  on  its  own.  But  it  is,  as  you  know, 
the  custom  that  any  spirit  which  has  attained  its  tenth 
year  of  seniority  here  may,  if  it  is  so  inclined  and  if 
its  record  seems  to  demand  it,  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
state  of  the  world  as  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  at  the 
moment^ofjutterance.  I  say,  as  it  must  be  presumed 
to  be ;  for  there  can  be,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  matters  under  dis- 
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cussion.  The  lecturer  must  depend,  for  his  materials, 
upon  a  reasonable  calculation  of  the  probabilities.  Nor 
let  it  be  said  that  such  estimates  are  of  necessity 
hazardous  and  unsatisfactory.  There  are  permanent 
tendencies  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  permanent 
laws  of  change  and  of  development,  which  enable  the 
careful  student  to  speak  with  tolerable  certainty  about 
the  facts  in  question,  even  though  he  has  predeceased 
them  by  a  decade. 

In  this  decennial  lecture  I  intend  to  give  as  far  as 
possible  a  general  survey  of  world  conditions,  not 
confining  myself  to  any  one  country  or  any  Hmited 
group  of  interests.  But,  since  I  am  addressing  my¬ 
self  to  English-thinking  spirits,  I  shall,  I  hope,  be 
pardoned  if  I  keep  the  English-speaking  countries 
specially  in  view,  and  ask  you  to  regard  my  observa¬ 
tions  as  applicable  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  only  secondarily  and  with  quali¬ 
fications.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt,  in  any  case, 
that  the  future  of  the  terrestrial  world  Hes  with  them. 
Civilization  is  not  a  gospel  which  has  to  be  preached, 
it  is  an  influence  which  pervades,  a  leaven  which 
automatically  overcomes.  And  if  we  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  find  ourselves,  under  our  present  con¬ 
ditions,  in  a  minority,  and  from  some  points  of  view 
at  a  disadvantage,  we  must  believe  that  it  will  not 
always  be  so ;  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  instinct  for  colonization  wiU  not  be  limited  to 
a  particular  world  or  a  particular  mode  of  exis¬ 
tence. 

Eor  a  starting  point,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  state 
of  Europe  as  it  was  ten  years  since.  It  will  be  within 
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the  memories  of  some  of  you,  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
presented  at  that  time  the  spectacle  of  an  armed  camp. 
Nations,  that  had  long  been  living  peacefully  side  by 
side,  sharing  (ostensibly  at  any  rate)  the  same  civilized 
ideals,  freely  interchanging  not  only  their  material 
produce  but  the  highest  fruits  of  their  intellectual 
culture,  suddenly  found  themselves  isolated,  as  by 
some  strange  chemical  experiment,  into  two  polarized 
groups.  Frontiers,  which  for  half  a  century  or  more 
had  seemed  (like  the  Equator)  to  be  merely  imaginary 
hnes,  achieved  hard  though  fluid  outlines  of  demarca¬ 
tion  such  as  intervene  between  oil  and  vinegar.  Nor 
was  that  discrepancy  a  discrepancy  merely  of  his¬ 
torical  tradition  or  of  patriotic  sentiment.  There  was 
a  real  divergence  of  moral  ideals.  On  the  one  side,  the 
Central  Empires  stood  for  the  doctrine  of  force  ;  pinned 
their  faith  to  the  conviction  that  the  rivalry  between 
nations  was  merely  a  continuation,  on  a  higher  level, 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  which  has  resulted  in  the 
survival  of  certain  natural  types,  the  disappearance 
of  others.  National  virility,  calling  into  play  every 
possible  resource  of  violence  or  of  cunning,  should 
impose  its  will  upon  a  conquered  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  how  different  the  picture  !  The 
nations  of  the  Entente,  combined,  despite  wide  differ¬ 
ences  of  race,  language,  religion,  and  even  interest  by 
a  common  perception  of  justice,  stood  for  the  principle 
that  those  laws  of  survival  and  disappearance  which 
operate  in  the  history  of  the  animal  creation  as  such, 
have  no  place  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  intellectual 
beings,  whether  taken  singly  or  in  the  group.  The 
principle  that  Right,  like  Truth,  wiU  prevail  of  its  own 
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weight ;  it  will  always  rally  to  its  side  champions 
powerful  enough  to  defend  it  successfully.  They  held 
that  every  weU-defined  and  self-contained  racial 
group  has  a  divine  right  to  determine  its  own  constitu¬ 
tion  and  to  form  its  own  political  alliances,  however 
such  rights  may  conflict  with  the  territorial  ambitions 
of  more  powerful  neighbours.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
criticism  of  their  enemies  that  they  accepted  these 
elementary  claims  of  justice ;  confronted  with  the 
spectacle  of  unabashed  self-seeking  and  cynical  injus¬ 
tice  in  the  camp  of  their  rivals,  they  learned  to  see,  as 
in  a  mirror,  the  picture  of  their  own  infidehties  to  civili¬ 
zation  ;  they  declared,  in  a  hundred  unhesitating 
documents,  their  love  of  peace,  their  passion  for  justice, 
their  resolve  to  set  the  world  right.  It  was  a  new 
awakening  of  the  world’s  conscience. 

And  the  awakening  was  not  merely  national ;  it 
was  poHtical,  it  was  social,  it  was  personal.  Within 
the  nation,  rival  interests  of  class  and  class,  of  trade 
and  trade,  that  we  had  long  thought  irreconcilable, 
were  suddenly  found  to  be  rival  interests  no  longer ; 
in  the  hour  of  general  peril,  such  petty  quarrels  were 
forgotten.  Men  widely  different  in  opportunities  of 
birth  and  in  stamp  of  education  suddenly  fraternized 
and  felt  their  common  humanity.  Above  all,  the 
selfishness  which  had  so  long  characterized  the  outlook 
of  the  individual,  the  worship  of  "  Nmnber  One,” 
the  mad  race  for  money,  the  unreasoning  appetite  for 
pleasure,  disappeared  all  in  a  moment.  The  more 
natural  ideal  of  self-effacement  and  self-sacrifice 
quietly  asserted  itself — a  peaceful  revolution  of  which 
none  but  close  observers  were  aware.  We  had  but 
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one  ambition,  the  furtherance  of  the  cause ;  one 
desire,  enlarged  opportunities  of  service. 

Unhappy  we  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  myself 
from  a  merely  terrestrial  point  of  view),  unhappy  we 
who  hved  to  see  that  dawn,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it 
blaze  forth  and  ripen  into  the  fuUer  glories  of  noon¬ 
day  !  And  yet,  that  thought  is  an  unworthy  one. 
As  I  have  said,  there  are  constant  factors  in  human 
progress ;  there  are  forward  steps  in  civilization  on 
which  the  world  can  never  go  back.  It  is  not  diffi- 
crdt  for  us  here,  albeit  only  in  imagination,  to  reap 
the  harvest  we  then  sowed,  to  trace  those  world 
movements  of  ten  years  back  to  their  inevitable 
conclusions,  and  rest  secure  in  the  confidence  that 
those  conclusions  have  been  achieved.  Let  me 
give  you,  then,  merely  in  rough  outhne,  a  picture  of 
the  world  in  which  we  once  moved  familiarly  as  it  must 
be  to-day. 

The  war  is  over.  Only  the  graceful  monuments 
that  challenge  the  eye  at  street  corners  and  on  village 
greens  recall  any  longer  the  storm  that  has  passed 
over  Europe.  The  spirit  of  war  has  left  it,  if  by  that 
we  mean  the  sense  of  urgency  which  calls  for  hurried 
measures  and  justifies  peremptory  dealings,  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  all  individuahty  in  a  vast  impersonal  machine. 
Yet  war  itself  has  bequeathed  its  salutary  legacy ; 
they  reahze  now  the  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  mutual  co-operation.  There  are  no  more  strikes  ; 
the  employers  of  labour  and  those  whom  they  employ 
are  conspirators  to  a  common  end,  leagued  against  a 
common  enemy.  But  now  it  is  no  longer  a  human 
enemy,  arrayed  in  arms  against  them.  Their  common 
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end  is  the  production  of  useful  commodities,  their 
common  enemy  the  stagnation  that  threatens  the 
human  race  if  the  means  of  livelihood  grow  difficult  of 
acquisition.  If,  here  and  there,  a  momentary  depres¬ 
sion  in  trade  disturbs  the  delicate  balance  of  economic 
factors,  tactful  courts  of  arbitration  are  not  wanting, 
whose  awards  adjust  between  both  parties  equally  the 
incidence  of  the  loss.  Labour  itself,  that  we  sometimes 
complained  of  and  mistook  for  drudgery,  is  a  drudgery 
no  longer,  because  it  is  contrasted  now  with  the  more 
terrible  strain  of  war-time  conditions.  It  is  like  the 
cool  of  evening  after  the  burning  suns  of  a  tropical 
day ;  men  have  forgotten  to  complain,  since  that 
bitter  experience  of  ten  years  back  when  they  had 
really  something  to  complain  of. 

A  new  generation  has  grown  up  during  the  war ; 
it  has  realized  its  responsibilities  and  shouldered  them. 
The  men  and  women  of  that  generation  feel  (how  could 
they  but  feel  ?)  that  since  their  youth  spared  them 
from  the  labours  and  the  terrors  of  the  great  world- 
nightmare,  they  owe  the  rest  of  their  years,  in  mere 
gratitude,  to  the  service  of  humanity.  Warned  by 
the  harm  which  ignorance  and  inexperience  did  before 
them,  they  were  careful  to  hoard  the  golden  hours 
of  their  school  days ;  they  are  educated  men  and 
women,  not  in  the  sense  of  mere  dull  book-learning, 
but  of  a  broader  and  more  general  culture.  They  look 
back  appreciatively  to  the  great  models  of  the  past,  and 
sit  humbly  at  the  feet  of  age  and  experience.  Their 
tastes  are  educated ;  the  old,  tawdry  pleasures  that 
had  power  to  charm  their  elders  have  no  gust  for  them. 
The  mark  of  aU  their  outward  manifestations — their 
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poetry,  their  art,  their  music,  their  dress — is  restraint. 
The  old  folk  dances  and  the  songs  of  the  countryside 
have  replaced  the  meretricious  and  exotic  novelties 
they  once  imported  from  overseas.  A  time  of  national 
peril  has  taught  them  to  reverence  and  to  cultivate  the 
national  genius  ;  the  reflective  period  that  follows  upon 
a  breathless  crisis  of  history  has  revived,  as  it  always 
revives,  poetry  and  the  drama,  cast  it  may  be  in  a 
somewhat  stem  and  patriotic  mould. 

The  centre  of  aU  this  revival  is,  naturally  enough, 
the  home.  The  hands  that  were  once  engaged  in 
demohshing  the  builder’s  work  are  better  employed  in 
building ;  everywhere  fresh  houses  are  springing  up, 
plain  perhaps  in  appearance  but  ministering  to  human 
comfort  and  durable  in  design.  The  men  who  hved 
so  long  in  trenches  insist  upon  having  a  good  roof  over 
their  heads  now.  Prosperous  homes  in  the  country 
places,  ever  since  the  menace  to  our  food  supply  gave 
new  hfe  to  agriculture,  half-countrified  homes  for  the 
city-dwellers,  ever  since  the  lesson  of  mobilization 
improved,  nay  perfected,  the  transport  system.  The 
street-fronts  of  the  cities  are  no  longer  occupied  by 
unwieldy  shops  that  flaunt  unnecessary  luxuries ;  the 
places  of  amusement  no  longer  beckon  so  insistently 
to  the  simpler  and  sterner  generation  of  young  people  ; 
overcrowding  has  weUnigh  disappeared.  The  home  is 
more  hved  in  because  it  is  brighter,  brighter  because 
it  is  more  lived  in. 

The  family  goes  with  the  home,  as  the  brood  goes 
with  the  nest.  Family  life  has  become  a  more  real 
thing  and  a  nobler  thing ;  memories  of  the  call  for 
man-power  have  driven  them  back  to  the  patriarchal 
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heart  of  things.  They  realize  now,  what  their  fathers 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting,  that  the  key  to  national 
prosperity  is  a  full  nursery.  Women,  who  once  cried 
for  emancipation  and  aped  the  ways  of  men,  have 
learned  by  the  grinding  experience  of  war-time  office- 
work  and  factory-work  that  masculine  liberty  can 
only  be  won  at  a  hard  price  ;  making  way  for  the 
return  of  their  heroes  from  the  battle-field,  they  have 
said  good-bye  to  the  clicking  of  typewriters  and  the 
whirr  of  machinery,  glad  to  make  the  home  their 
workshop  and  the  nursery  their  pleasure-ground  once 
more.  The  old  evils  of  loveless  marriage  and  frequent 
divorce  have  disappeared  or  are  disappearing ;  the 
return  to  primitive  conditions  which  the  war  brought 
with  it  has  made  Woman  look  up  to  Man  and  reverence 
him  as  her  protector,  instead  of  treating  him  as  a  toy 
to  be  trifled  with  and  soon  thrown  away.  And  the 
men — they  have  had  enough  of  adventme  and  of 
change ;  they  have  learned  to  love  the  chimney 
corner  and  the  piping  times  of  peace. 

I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  I  am  becoming  too 
exemplary,  too  microscopic ;  you  would  prefer  a 
broader  outlook,  a  more  bird’s-eye  view.  What,  you 
are  asking  me,  has  become  of  all  the  old  world-problems 
we  used  to  discuss  with  such  heat,  often  with  such 
bitterness  ?  They  have  found  their  solution ;  the 
war  has  solved  them.  The  native  races  of  the  Empire, 
for  example,  no  longer  think  of  themselves,  or  can  be 
thought  of,  as  subject  races  ;  they  have  gone  out  to 
battle  side  by  side  with  their  white  brothers  ;  learned 
to  admire  their  courage  and  their  resourcefulness, 
their  wisdom  in  government ;  they  no  longer  think 
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it  an  outrage  upon  liberty,  to  have  their  destinies 
controlled  for  them  by  such  protectors  as  these.  What 
we  find  it  so  difficult  to  reahze,  we  who  Uved  in  the 
bad  old  days,  is  that  aU  these  so-called  “  problems  ” 
only  needed  a  httle  goodwill  brought  to  bear  on  them 
— that  was  all.  As  strangers  or  rivals  shipwrecked 
on  the  same  desert  island  wiU  find  in  each  other  unex¬ 
pected  quahties  and  unrecognized  possibihties  for 
good,  so,  when  the  war  drew  whole  groups  of  men 
together  and  made  strange  bed-fellows  of  them, 
they  began  to  understand  each  other’s  points  of  view 
— began  to  understand,  too,  that  each  national  type 
has  its  pecuHar  genius  and  demands,  consequently, 
its  own  institutions  and  forms  of  government.  It  is 
as  natural  now  for  the  Russian  peasant  to  raise  his 
simple  glass  of  vodka  to  the  health  of  his  “  Little 
Father,”  the  Tsar,  as  it  is  for  the  free-born  American 
citizen  to  drain  his  cocktaU  to  the  genius  of  Liberty. 
What  made  all  the  mischief,  or  nearly  aU  the  mischief, 
before  the  war  began  was  the  attempt  to  foist  the 
civilization  of  one  race  upon  the  people  of  another. 
Now  that  aU  the  oppressed  nationahties  have  been  set 
free,  now  that  the  Mussulman  has  disappeared  from 
Europe,  and  the  idol  of  Hindenburg  no  longer  domi¬ 
nates  the  peaceful  folk  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  mankind 
is  like  one  delivered  from  his  fetters,  who  can  scarce 
recognize  any  longer  the  marks  where  they  once 
galled. 

But  of  course,  underneath  and  behind  all  this  changed 
attitude  on  the  part  of  our  feUow-creatures  lies  some¬ 
thing  much  deeper.  We  spirits  know  that  the  only 
influences  which  really  produce  great  revolutions  are 
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spiritual  influences.  And  the  chief  ground  of  my 
confidence  in  drawing  for  you  the  pictme  I  have 
drawn  is  a  very  simple  and  a  very  obvious  ground — 
I  mean  the  altered  attitude  towards  rehgion  which  the 
war  brought  with  it,  the  return  to  what,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term,  I  may  call  faith. 

When  I  say  that,  I  am  not  of  course  suggesting 
that  there  has  been  any  return  to  institutional  rehgion, 
to  creeds  and  dogmas,  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  to 
the  ridiculous  tyrannies  of  priestcraft.  More  than 
ever  the  Cathohc  Church,  that  ancient  nurse  which 
stood  between  mankind  and  the  terrors  of  its  nursery 
days,  is  rehnquishing,  and  must  relinquish  its  hold 
upon  men’s  affections ;  proselytism  has  shot  its  bolt, 
and  even  its  hfe-centre  at  Rome  is  threatened  by  the 
ever-growing  appreciation  of  the  democratic  principle 
in  Itahan  politics.  No,  the  religion  of  to-day  is  some¬ 
thing  at  once  more  vital  and  less  defined.  It  takes 
its  stand,  not  upon  dogmas,  but  on  the  fruits  of  experi¬ 
ence  ;  it  devotes  its  effort,  not  to  fighting  against 
the  negative  (or  more  properly  speaking  non-existent) 
phantom  of  “  sin,”  but  to  developing  the  inherent 
good  which  man’s  nature  contains.  Yielding  to  this 
gentler  and  more  scientific  treatment,  the  human 
conscience  once  more  recognizes  the  claim  and  submits 
to  the  influence  of  religion.  To  these  children  of  the 
new  age,  the  things  of  the  spirit  matter  more  than 
ever  before :  they  see  that  no  contentment  can  be 
found  in  the  gratification  of  passion  and  of  sense,  that 
the  immortal  part  of  them  has  higher  pleasures  and  a 
fuller  fife  of  its  own.  They  see  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  live  for  self,  and  that  the  only  true  happiness  is  to 
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be  found  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  around 
them.  The  word  that  is  always  on  their  lips  is  the  word 
“  Service  !  ” 

To  look  at  this  world  that  has  succeeded  us — the 
broad-shouldered,  straight-limbed  young  men,  the 
modest,  quiet-eyed  women,  the  bright,  clean  faces  and 
the  thoughtful  eyes  of  the  children — you  would  never 
guess  that,  for  one  breathless  moment  so  few  years 
ago,  civilization  had  almost  come  to  a  stop,  and  physical 
degeneration  stared  us  in  the  face.  Only  here  and 
there  you  meet  with  some  man  from  the  trenches  who 
still  bears  the  marks  of  the  ordeal ;  and  where  such 
men  are  found,  they  are  welcomed  as  heroes  !  A 
throng  gathers  round  them  to  hsten  in  eager  attention 
as  they  recount  the  story  of  their  war  experiences  ; 
their  friends  never  tire  of  hearing  all  they  have  to  teU 
of  hair-breadth  escapes,  of  lonely  watches,  of  privation 
and  of  endurance.  If  it  so  happens  that  a  man  who 
has  fought  in  the  war  does  not  naturally  find  his  niche 
in  the  social  scheme,  is  even  (as  we  used  to  say)  "  out 
of  a  job,”  see  how  philanthropic  employers,  and  the 
representatives  of  a  grateful  country,  vie  with  one 
another  in  their  offers  of  help  !  It  is  worth  while  to 
have  borne  hardships,  and  even  to  have  been  deprived 
of  sight  or  Hmb,  to  be  thus  feted  everywhere  as  the 
tried  champions  of  their  country,  and  the  deliverers 
of  mankind. 

Such  is  the  picture  we  can  form  to  ourselves  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  the  world  as  England  and  the  world  are 
nowadays.  I  cannot  hope,  of  course,  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  achieved  accuracy  in  minute  detail. 
Just  as  we  ourselves,  in  the  days  before  we  crossed 
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over,  sometimes  made  bad  guesses  or  inadequate 
guesses  about  the  condition  of  things  on  this  side, 
allowed  too  much  of  imagination  and  of  optimism  to 
colour  our  speculations,  so,  it  may  be,  our  present 
view  of  the  world  may  be  a  httle  distorted,  a  Uttle 
wanting  in  focus.  But,  while  we  admit  that  in  detail 
the  picture  might  call  for  some  modifications,  it  would 
be  foohsh  to  doubt  that  it  is  true  in  its  general  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ip  its  broad  outhnes.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  that  we  spirits  should  be  acquainted,  from 
moment  to  moment,  with  all  that  goes  on  in  the  world 
we  have  left  behind  us.  The  good  parent  does  not 
wish  to  keep  his  children  always  under  his  eyes  for 
fear  they  should  get  into  mischief ;  he  prefers,  rather, 
to  trust  in  the  value  of  the  character  he  has  helped  to 
form  in  them ;  he  knows  that  they  will  not  play  it 
false.  So  we,  who  are  in  some  sense  the  parents  of  the 
modern  world — ^for  it  was  our  labours,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  that  made  it  what  it  is — do  not  need  to  be  kept 
constantly  in  touch  with  all  the  latest  news,  all  the 
most  minute  developments,  of  the  world  situation. 
We  have  left  the  future  of  the  race  confidently  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  came  after  us,  knowing  weU  that 
they  would  keep  the  torch  burning  and  spend  wisely 
the  legacy  of  our  ideals. 

I  say  this,  because  I  understand  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  tendency  among  spirits  recently  crossed  over  to 
try  and  re-establish  touch  with  the  terrestrial  plane  by 
means  of  psychic  intercommunication. 

I  am  very  doubtful  if  this  is  wise  ;  I  am  certain 
that  it  is  not  necessary.  We  all  know  the  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  impressions  of  that  earlier  existence 
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are  still  warm,  and  its  interests  still  urgent,  most  of 
us  have  felt,  before  now,  that  we  must  somehow  hold 
converse  with  the  living.  But  whenever  I  hear  of 
groups  of  spirits  holding  seances  (as  I  think  they  caU 
them)  in  which  they  try  to  cross-question  the  mind 
(or  rather  the  sub-consciousness)  of  the  hving  about 
what  is  going  on  over  there,  and  what  has  happened 
to  the  friends  they  have  left  behind,  I  look  upon  it, 
myself,  as  arguing  a  treasonable  want  of  confidence. 
The  laws  which  determine  the  continual  progress  of 
the  hiunan  race  towards  good  are  as  inexorable  as  any 
law  of  physical  or  of  psychical  science ;  everywhere 
light  is  triumphing  and  the  old  bad  things  are  passing 
away.  Let  us  rest  assured  in  that  conviction,  and 
leave  the  present  unburied ;  this,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
om  best  road  to  happiness. 


CHAPTER  X 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  IGNORANCE 

I  REMEMBER  that  man  Pargrave,”  said  Mrs. 
Varley,  resuming  her  knitting  as  it  became  clear 
that  for  the  time  being  the  revelations  were 
over.  “  He  was  one  of  those  people  that  used  to  go 
about  making  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
about  anything  and  everything  ;  How  to  Save  Butter, 
you  know,  and  Portugal’s  Colonial  Arms,  and  Should 
Women  Drive  Ammunition  Wagons  ?  A  perfect 
fund  of  information.  It  seems  as  if  his  facts  were  a 
bit  out  of  date  now,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Only  a  little,  I  assure  you,”  rephed  Scoop.  “  He 
has  antedated  the  full  operation  of  forces  that  are 
already  at  work.  That  spiritual  impetus  of  which 
he  spoke  is  already  accumulating,  and,  as  he  said,  it 
is  the  spiritual  impetus  in  the  long  run  that  achieves 
even  material  results.  Already  the  forces  of  prejudice 
and  of  sehish  “  patriotism  ”  are  on  the  dechne  ;  already 
we  who  are  on  the  watch-towers  can  discern  on  the 
horizon  that  faint  streak  of  light  which  is  the  presage 
of  the  dawn.  He  has  spoken  truly  of  that  dawn,  but 
he _ has  antedated  it.” 

‘‘  And  perhaps  you  see,”  suggested  the  Abb6  mis- 
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chievously,  “  that  is  only  due  to  the  difference  of  the 
vibrations.  Perhaps  he  is  speaking  of  that  which 
will  be  true  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  only  those 
years  seem  to  him  hke  ten.” 

Mr.  Scoop  never  quite  knew  whether  to  take  the 
Abb6  seriously  when  he  talked  hke  that.  ”  There 
may  weU  be  something  in  the  suggestion,”  he  assented 
stiffly. 

“  But,  Scoop,  look  at  his  facts  !  ”  cried  Miss  Rostead. 
”  He  was  talking  about  people  who’d  been  boys  and 
girls  when  the  war  was  on — there  won’t  be  many  of 
us  about  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  years’  time.”  (The 
shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over  Minshull’s  face  at  the 
word  “us.”)  “  He  must  have  been  thinking  of 

what’s  happening  here  and  now,  and  look  at  his  facts  ! 
He  couldn’t  have  got  them  more  wrong  if  he’d  done  it 
on  purpose.” 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  at  least,”  said  the  Abbe, 
“  in  that  comment.” 

“  WeU,  well,”  admitted  Mr.  Scoop,  “  his  facts, 
merely  as  facts,  are  perhaps  not  very  weU  up  to  date. 
But  there  is  spiritual  truth  in  them  for  all  that,  spiri¬ 
tual  truth.” 

“  I  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Varley,  "  truth  is  a  rather 
different  thing  when  you  get  to  the  other  side  ?  A 
matter  of  vibrations,  no  doubt.” 

Mrs.  Haltwhistle  was  not  so  easily  satisfied  as  her 
favourite  prophet.  She  took  (she  was  fond  of  sa5dng) 
a  human  interest  in  things ;  and  this  picture  of  a 
spirit  world  in  which  knowledge  was  so  largely  an 
affair  of  general  impressions  shocked  her  consider¬ 
ably. 
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“  But  I  do  think  it’s  rather  sad,”  she  objected,  “  to 
think  they  know  so  little  about  us,  I  had  always 
hoped  we  might  be  allowed  to  think  of  them  as 
hovering  near  us,  watching  our  progress,  sympathizing 
with  our  struggles,  and  waving  us  on  with  unseen 
hands.  But  it  doesn’t  sound,  somehow,  as  if  that 
was  happening.” 

”  And  why  should  they  know  ?  ”  burst  out  Min- 
shuU  suddenly.  ”  What  harm  have  they  done  you, 
that  you  should  wish  them  to  see  the  world  as  it  is, 
to  know  what  has  become  of  their  pathetic  hopes, 
their  foohsh  prophecies  ?  Think,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle — 
think  of  a  mother  whose  son  has  emigrated  to  the 
Colonies,  and  gone  to  the  devil  there.  Think  of  such 
a  man  as  dead  to  every  other  claim  of  duty,  but  with 
just  this  one  strand  to  connect  him  with  all  he  knew 
of  honour  and  of  decency — ^he  will  not  let  her  know. 
He  goes  on  writing,  concealing  from  her  as  he  writes 
what  manner  of  hfe  it  is  he  leads,  what  manner  of 
men  they  are  with  whom  he  associates.  Conceahng  ? 
Nay,  l5dng  if  you  will ;  allowing  her  to  flatter  herself 
with  roseate  pictures  of  her  son  a  rich  man,  happily 
married,  a  respectable  member  of  society,  while  all 
the  time  he  lounges  at  street  corners,  and  gambles 
away  in  saloons  all  the  mone}'  he  has,  except  the  price 
of  those  postage-stamps.  Is  he  not  right  ?  Is  it  not 
well  that  the  one  person  who  cares  should  live  in  a 
fool’s  paradise  ?  And  these  spirits  you  speak  of — 
are  they  not  the  parents  of  our  own  generation  ? 
Did  you  not  hear  them  say  that  they  look  towards  our 
world  with  a  parent’s  love,  because  it  was  their  hopes 
and  their  sacrifices  which  made  our  world  possible  ? 
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And  would  you  undeceive  them  by  telling  them  what 
our  world  is  really  Uke  ?  ” 

“  Aren’t  you  pitching  it  rather  strong,  Godfrey  ?  ” 
asked  Miss  Rostead.  “  Of  course,  I  grant  you  England 
isn’t  exactly  up  to  the  heroic  standard  :  there’s  the 
strikes,  and  the  trade  depression,  and  the  housing 
business,  and  the  traffic  congestion,  and  the  motors 
on  the  roads  are  hke  nothing  on  earth.  But  still,  life’s 
just  tolerable,  one  way  and  another.  And  if  I  were 
a  spirit  I  wouldn’t  mind  hearing  about  it  much,  more 
especially  as  I  should  be  out  of  the  way  myself,  beyond 
all  possibilities  of  overcrowding.” 

“  Ah  yes,  if  one  didn’t  mind !  But  if  you  don’t 
mind  what  becomes  of  the  world,  why  worry  ?  And 
if  you  do,  why  be  disappointed  ?  ” 

“  But,  don’t  you  see  ?  ”  pleaded  Mrs.  Haltwhistle, 
“  it  isn’t  the  world  in  general  that  one  would  want  to 
know  about,  it’s  people.  The  people  with  whom  one’s 
been  closely  associated,  for  whom  one’s  had  a  special 
affection,  on  this  side.  Not  to  know  any  longer  what 
they’re  doing ;  not  to  know,  even,  whether  they 
remember  one !  I  think  I’d  almost  rather  forget 
than  not  know,  not  know !  ” 

“  But  does  that  alter  the  argument  ?  ”  asked  Min- 
shuU  ruthlessly.  ”  How  many  people  are  there, 
really,  who  don’t  turn  out  disappointingly  ?  As  it  is, 
people  who  live  beyond  the  age  of  sixty  are  for  ever 
finding  matter  of  complaint  in  the  rising  generation ; 
they  call  the  men  puppies,  and  the  girls  hoydens. 
Would  the  dead  be  less  old-fashioned,  if  they  knew  ? 
And  what  of  parents  who  leave  a  name  and  a  place 
to  be  kept  up  ?  It’s  all  right  for  me ;  it  doesn’t 
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matter  to  an  old  bachelor  like  me  what  becomes  of 
my  things.  But,  take  it  on  the  average,  wouldn’t  it 
make  for  the  happiness  of  parents  not  to  know  what 
becomes  of  the  heirs  they  leave  their  property  to  ? 
And  even  one’s  friends,  whom  one  trusts  more  because 
one  chose  them  for  oneself — how  much  do  they  really 
care  for  us  when  we’re  gone  ?  And  as  for  knowing 
what  happens  to  them,  why,  isn’t  it  bad  enough  in  this 
life  to  see  your  friends  making  fools  of  themselves  ? 
And  yet  here  you  can  sometimes  interfere  to  stop  it ; 
you  can  interfere — sometimes.  But  your  spirits  who’ve 
crossed  over,  what  can  they  do  to  help  ?  And  if  they 
can  do  nothing  to  help,  why  plague  them  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  failures  ?  Do  they  really  want  to  know  ?  ” 
“  But  that’s  all  so — so  dreadfully  depressing,”  said 
the  bewildered  lady.  ”  M.  I’Abbe,  surely  in  your 
Church  you  make  allowances  for  this  natural  instinct 
which  we  have,  which  most  of  us  have,  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  our  dead  ?  Surely  you  encomage  your  people 
to  believe  that  the  spirits  have  not  ceased  to  care  ?  ” 
”  But  you  must  not  make  a  Modernist  of  me,” 
protested  the  Abbe,  his  cheek  dimphng  half  in  pity, 
half  in  amusement.  "You  see,  it  is  not  our  business 
to  encourage  people  to  believe  this  and  that,  because 
it  will  make  them  happier  to  feel  just  so  !  We  only 
know  that  some  things  are  true  :  and  those  things  (we 
say)  you  must  believe  because  they  are  true,  whether 
you  like  it  that  they  should  be  true  or  not.  But  what 
do  I  know  ?  The  holy  Saints  in  heaven,  oh  yes ; 
we  know  that  they  see  us  because  the  Scripture  tells  us 
so,  and  also  it  is  the  tradition  of  our  Church.  But  the 
holy  Souls  in  Purgatory,  of  them  we  know  nothing ; 
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perhaps  they  hear  what  comes  to  us,  perhaps  not. 
And  for  those  others,  I  think  they  do  not  know; 
though  perhaps  Mr.  MinshuU  will  not  agree  with  me.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Scoop,  wrinkling  up  his 
eyes,  ”  that  whatever  knowledge  the  dead  may  have 
about  you,  you  Cathohcs  care  precious  little  what 
knowledge  you  have  about  them.” 

”  Why  yes,”  drawled  the  Abbe.  ”  We  have  only 
to  wait  such  a  httle  while,  and  we  shall  know,  we  shall 
know.  And  to  me  it  is  very  extraordinary,  Mr. 
Scoop,  that  you  people  who  are  so  certain  that  the 
soul  is  immortal,  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  know 
what  goes  on  over  there  beyond  Death.  For  there 
at  least  we  shall  all  go,  and  it  is  not  a  long  time,  this 
Hfe,  if  there  is  aU  eternity  over  there.” 

“You  must  consider  tiiis,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,”  said 
Mr.  Scoop  :  “  to  us  children  of  the  new  age  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  things  is  not  fixed ;  it  is  still  perfectible. 
Our  friend  here,  of  course,  thinks  that  a  permanent 
barrier  has  been  put  between  us  and  those  on  the 
other  side,  and  there  (he  would  tell  us)  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  But  oughtn’t  we  to  take  a  different  view  ? 
Granted  that  there  has  been  a  barrier  hitherto,  isn’t 
it  for  us  and  for  our  experiments  to  break  it  down  ? 
We  aU  remember  the  story  of  Hercules  telling  the 
carter  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel — or  was  it 
Mercury  ?  I  forget :  the  argument  in  any  case  is 
not  affected.  Heaven  helps  us  if  we  help  ourselves. 
See  how  man  has  triumphed  over  all  the  natural 
obstacles  that  hindered  his  development ;  cleared  the 
forests,  tamed  the  beasts,  harnessed  the  elements. 
One  thing  was  left  for  our  generation  to  achieve,  to 
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make  a  bridge  between  our  life  here  and  that  of  the 
spirit  world.  If  we  find  that  the  spirits  are,  at  present, 
not  fully  informed  as  to  what  goes  on  here,  are  we  to 
sit  down  and  despair  about  it  ?  Why  no ;  we  will 
break  through  the  doors  ;  we  will  find  a  way,  somehow, 
of  giving  them  the  information  they  need.  Is  not 
that  a  grand  ambition  ?  ” 

"  Mr.  Scoop,  you’re  wonderful,”  said  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle.  “  Of  course  that’s  it — if  the  spirits  are  in 
want  of  light  as  to  what  happens  in  this  world,  it  is 
for  us  to  supply  it.” 

"  Heaven  help  us,  Godfrey,”  cried  Mrs.  Varley, 
“  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  apparatus  of  yours 
makes  it  possible,  not  only  for  us  to  hear  the  spirits, 
but  for  the  spirits  to  hear  us  ?  Are  we  going  to  set 
out  and  haunt  the  ghosts  ?  ” 

MinshuU  thought  for  a  moment.  ”  I  don’t'see  why 
it  should  not  be  possible,”  he  said  at  last.  “  It  would 
mean  a  certain  adaptation  of  the  machinery,  of  course  ; 
obviously  it  would  be  necessary  to  reverse.  Mind  you, 
I  can’t  tell  whether  the  spirits  would  listen.  I  can’t 
tell  what  sort  of  receiving  apparatus  they  may  have, 
if  any.  But  my  apparatus,  with  a  little  tinkering, 
ought  to  be  capable  of  speeding  up  our  vibrations  to 
suit  their  pitch,  just  as  much  as  slowing  down  their 
vibrations  to  suit  ours.” 

Mr.  Scoop  was  agog  with  excitement.  “  My  dear 
sir,”  he  urged,  "  let  me  entreat  you  to  make  the 
experiment  as  soon  as  possible.  I  cannot  describe 
what  a  benefit  you  will  be  conferring  on  psychic 
science  in  doing  so.  It  will  be  an  epoch,  a  revolution  !  ” 
Shurmur  was  hardly  less  eager.  Distant  visions 
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of  broadcasting  the  truth  about  that  subjunctive  in 
quarters  where  it  was  imperative  that  the  truth  should 
be  known  beckoned  alluringly.  "  It’s  awfully  good 
of  you,  MinshuU,”  he  said.  “  Of  course,  I’m  afraid 
it’s  rather  a  lot  of  trouble  for  you,  thinking  as  you  do 
about  these  things.  But  what  I  mean  is,  think  of 
the  advantages ;  do  it  now,  while  Scoop’s  here. 
Then  you  can  test  it,  eh  ?  Test  it  in  front  of  present 
company,  no  need  to  have  a  whole  crowd  of  strangers 
in.” 

“That’s  aU  very  well,”  said  MinshuU,  “but  you 
seem  to  me  to  be  saddling  me  with  rather  a  heavy 
responsibility.  I’ve  told  you,  I  know  nothing  about 
your  spirit  world.  I  don’t  feel  sure  even  now  that 
there  is  a  spirit  world.  But  if  there  is  one,  am  I  to 
take  the  responsibUity  of  blundering  into  it  ?  You’re 
begging  the  whole  question.  Granted  that  the  spirits 
don’t  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  is  it  certain 
that  they  would  want  this  immemorial  comfortable 
ignorance  of  theirs  dispelled  ?  It’s  bad  enough  in 
this  world  ;  you  can  hardly  pass  down  Pall  Mall  on  a 
hot  day  without  having  aU  the  wireless  shouted  at 
you  from  the  club  windows.  I’ve  heard  it — I’ve 
heard  it  even  passing  our  village  inn.  Are  we  not  to 
get  rid  of  that  curse  even  with  death  ?  Is  even  the 
peace  of  the  shades  to  be  disturbed  with  news  about 
the  plucky  waterman  at  Chiswick,  and  daring  shop 
robberies  at  Peckham  ?  This  thing’s  too  big  for  me 
altogether ;  I’m  frightened  of  it.  I’ve  half  a  mind 
to  smash  my  machine  up.” 

“  But  consider,  Mr.  MinshuU,”  said  Scoop  with 
great  earnestness,  “  consider  the  value  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity ;  if  you  leave  this  thing  alone,  what  will  happen  ? 
Somebody  else  will  light  upon  the  same  secret,  and  will 
make  who  knows  what  use  of  it  ?  The  whole  history 
of  scientific  investigation  shows  you  that  it  is  impossible 
to  dam  the  soaring  flight  of  human  inquiry.  Some¬ 
body  else  will  do  it  if  we  don’t.  Isn’t  it  far  better 
that  we  should  keep  the  thing  in  our  own  hands,  while 
it  is  possible,  rather  than  let  unauthorized  persons 
step  in  ahead  of  us  ?  ” 

“  You  must  let  me  think,  you  must  let  me  think,” 
pleaded  Minshull.  “You  talk  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
matter  of  giving  Boston  a  cheerio.  To  me,  it’s  as 
if  you  were  asking  me  to  deflect  the  course  of  Mars 
shghtly — worse,  in  fact.” 

“  But,  Godfrey,”  said  Miss  Rostead,  “  don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  rather  fun  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  just 
to  test  whether  the  thing’s  possible  ?  It’s  time  enough 
to  say  that  you  won’t  worry  the  poor  spirits  when 
you’ve  found  out  whether  it  reaches  them  or  not. 
Do  !  There’s  a  dear  !  ” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  appeal  was  couched  in  a 
form  likely  to  gain  its  objective.  Still,  it  was  clear 
that  a  majority  of  the  company  was  in  favour  of 
prosecuting  the  suggested  experiment,  even  if  the  votes 
of  the  Abb6  and  Mrs.  Varley,  still  sceptics,  were  allowed 
to  weigh  in  the  balance.  Finally,  Minshull  promised 
that  he  would  see  whether  anything  could  be  done 
about  it.  He  warned  them  that  it  might  be  half  a 
day’s  work  readjusting  the  instrument  properly,  but 
he  would  try  to  get  it  in  such  order  as  to  give  them  a 
preliminary  test  of  the  reversing  process  on  that  even¬ 
ing’s  wireless.  It  would  make  it  impossible,  he  said. 
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to  pick  up  any  more  “  spirit-calls  ”  that  afternoon, 
even  if  there  were  any  going.  And  indeed,  the  evening 
was  already  beginning  to  close  in ;  and  Shurmur, 
mindful  once  again  of  his  neglected  constitutional, 
arranged  to  accompany  the  Abbe  Brehault  back  to  the 
village.  The  dead  might  speak  to  the  Uving,  and  the 
living  to  the  dead,  but  the  system  of  the  scholar 
must  not  be  denied  its  afternoon  walk. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  differences  to  be  found 
among  the  various  members  of  oiur  oddly-assorted 
human  species  is  the  difference  between  their  theories 
of  conversational  approach.  One  nation,  one  class 
of  men  has  its  own  characteristic  gambit.  Thus,  an 
American  wiU  begin  at  once  to  tell  you  all  about 
America.  A  railway-carriage  bore  will  take  the  geo¬ 
graphical  for  his  starting-point,  and  aim  at  estabhshing 
contact  by  the  discovery  of  common  haunts.  Most 
women  wiU  prefer  the  personal  touch,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  appraise  the  worth  of  common  friends  and 
acquaintance.  But  the  don,  introduced  to  a  stranger 
who  is  not  of  the  academic  world,  plies  him  at  once 
with  intelHgent  questions  about  his  own  subject : 
the  habit  of  viva  voce  examination  is  strong,  and  asserts 
itself  at  such  moments.  I  have  heard  a  man  home 
from  China  accosted  with  the  words  “  To  what  extent 
is  it  true  that  they  are  giving  up  pigtails  ?  "  Shurmur 
was  a  don,  and  within  two  minutes  of  leaving  the  Manor 
House  door  was  asking  about  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  in  France,  as  if  no  question  of  a  future 
life  had  ever  occupied  his  attention.  The  Abb6  on  his 
side  was  communicative,  positive,  animated ;  mis¬ 
understanding  (according  to  the  habit  of  foreigners) 
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the  complete  lack  of  inquisitiveness  with  which  Eng- 
hshmen  ask  questions.  They  were  already  approach¬ 
ing  the  first  houses  of  the  village  when  the  first  word 
was  spoken  that  was  relevant  to  their  occupation  of 
the  last  five  hours. 

“  Suppose  you  think  us  a  queer  lot  ?  ”  asked  Shur- 
mur  suddenly.  "  Rum  lot,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  but,  you  see,  I  come  to  England  to  learn. 
You  Enghsh  people,  you  always  expect  everybody 
to  be  as  much  like  you  as  possible,  and  if  a  person  is 
‘  just  like  an  Englishman  ’  then  that  is  all  right.  But 
with  us  it  is  not  hke  that.  To  me  all  you  Enghsh 
people  are  very  droll,  yes ;  but  then  I  do  not  expect 
anything  different.” 

“Yes,  but  you  know  what  I  mean — Spirituahsm,  all 
that.  Surprise,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

”  If  I  may  say  what  I  think,  then  it  surprises  me  that 
you  are  Spiritualist,  Mr.  Shurmur.  The  others  do 
not  surprise  me  so  much.  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  she  is 
what  we  caU  devote ;  I  mean  she  is  by  nature  devote, 
only  she  has  not  any  religion.  Miss  Rostead,  she 
is  Spiritualist  perhaps,  but  not  pratiquante  ;  she  does 
not  know  what  she  wants — that  is  because  she  is  of 
the  new  age.  And  for  Mr.  Scoop,  he  is  Spirituahst  by 
accident.  He  is  a  man  who  must  lecture  ;  if  he  was 
not  lecturing  about  Spirituahsm,  then  he  would  be 
lecturing  about  something  else.  He  would  make  a 
very  good  atheist,  Mr.  Scoop,  or  a  good  Socialist,  or 
whatever  you  will  so  long  as  you  let  him  lecture.  But 
you,  Mr.  Shurmur — perhaps  you  do  not  want  me  to 
say -this  ?  ” 

”  Go  on.  Doesn’t  matter.” 
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"  I  think  you  have  fallen  into  this  company  out  of 
curiosity.  And  that  is  not  a  good  way  to  find  a 
religion  for  yourself ;  because,  you  see,  curiosity  is 
killed  when  it  is  satisfied.  When  there  is  no  more 
that  you  want  to  find  out,  then  there  is  no  more  religion 
for  you.  Mr.  Minshull  is  interested  in  the  wireless, 
but  he  does  not  love  the  wireless ;  just  so  you  too, 
you  are  interested  in  the  spirits,  but  you  do  not  love 
the  spirits.  That  is  why  I  say,  there  is  here  no  religion 
for  you.” 

‘‘Yes,  I  daresay.  Sometimes  I  feel  that.  But,  look 
here,  what  do  you  make  of  it  aU  ?  All  these  spirit- 
caUs  on  the  wireless  ?  I  suppose  you  won’t  look  at 
them  because  they  don’t  square  with  theology,  eh  ?  ” 

‘‘  No,  Mr.  Shurmur,  I  have  not  had  to  ask  myself 
that.  Because  already  they  do  not  agree  with  phil¬ 
osophy.  Good-night,  Mr.  Shurmur.” 

The  scholar  returned  to  find  that  MinshuU  had  been 
successful  beyond  his  expectations  in  altering  his 
apparatus  to  suit  the  new  suggestion.  When  dinner 
was  over,  they  were  once  more  to  be  treated  to  a 
specimen  of  the  evening’s  broadcasting,  to  accustom 
them  to  the  pitch. 

‘‘  The  idea  of  the  thing’s  quite  simple,”  explained 
Minshull.  ‘‘  We  are  speeding  up  the  vibrations  this 
time,  instead  of  slowing  them  down,  so  as  to  make  the 
pitch  higher.  I  don’t  suppose  you’U  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what’s  being  said,  because  by  the  time  this 
apparatus  has  finished  with  it,  it  will  come  out  by 
jerks,  at  a  great  pace  and  pitched  very  high.  But 
you’ll  see  the  kind  of  thing  I  mean.  Are  we  all  ready  ?  ” 

“  Sorry,  Godfrey,”  said  Miss  Rostead,  ‘‘  but  I  believe 
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I've  been  and  left  my  cigarette-case  in  the  dining¬ 
room.” 

”  Don’t  disturb  yourself,  Mr.  Minshull,”  said  Mr. 
Scoop  ;  ”  I  can  get  it — a  square  enamel  box,  I  think  ?  ” 

"  Don’t  worry,  Mr.  Scoop,”  said  Minshull.  But  Mr. 
Scoop  was  already  out  of  the  door. 

“Confound  the  man!”  said  Minshull,  “the  news 
bulletin  will  be  over  by  the  time  he’s  scouted  round 
for  the  thing ;  ten  to  one  the  servants  have  sent  it 
upstairs.” 

He  passed  out  after  him  into  the  passage.  ”  HuHo  ! 
You’ve  got  no  light  down  there,  Mr.  Scoop.” 

For  indeed  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  seemed  to 
be  in  darkness.  Mr.  Scoop  returned,  balked  of  his 
philanthropic  mission,  and  it  was  Minshull  himself, 
lighting  matches  as  he  went,  who  finally  retrieved  the 
cigarettes. 

When  the  wireless  gave  tongue,  it  was  no  longer 
the  mellow  tones  of  the  announcer  that  greeted  them  ; 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  an  after-dinner  speech, 
inspired  apparently  by  some  political  occasion.  The 
speaker  was  obviously  one  accustomed  to  appearances 
in  public,  but  not  skilled  in  broadcasting ;  his  slow, 
even  dehvery  made  him  perfectly  au^ble  except 
when  he  bent  down,  which  he  always  did  when  he  came 
to  the  point  of  a  joke ;  his  more  distant  audience 
was  thus  only  rewarded  with  those  echoed  chuckles 
which  inform  us  that  something  funny  has  been  said. 

.  .to  inspire  us  with  present  confidence,  and 
hold  out  yet  higher  hopes  for  the  future.  One  of  those 
fellow-citizens  of  ours,  who  seem  to  enjoy  so  much 
leisure  for  minding  other  people’s  business,  favoured 
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me  the  other  day  with  an  anonymous  letter.  In  the 
course  of  this  communication  he  informed  me  that  the 
present  administration  was  not  fit  to  be  in  charge  of 
a  .  .  .  (chuckles).  Well,  gentlemen,  I  never  have 
been  in  charge  of  a  .  .  .  (more  chuckles),  and  I  don’t 
know  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  suddenly 
entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  a  .  .  .  (renewed 
chuckles)  ...  If  the  whole  truth  must  be  confessed, 
I  have  never  ridden  in  a  .  .  .  (chuckles).  So  I  don’t 
know  what  terrifying  responsibihties,  what  unseen 
perils,  what  hourly  anxieties,  the  management  of  a 
motor  char-a-banc  may  carry  with  it.  I  can  only 
say  that  if  my  Right  Honourable  friend,  the  .  .  . 
(slight  rattle  of  applause),  or  my  revered  colleague 
whose  presence  honours  us  to-night  (prolonged  rattle), 
were  to  find  himself  in  that  position  of  dizzy  elevation, 
I  am  quite  certain  he  would  acquit  himself  creditably, 
and  steer  onward  in  the  path  of  progress  without 
throwing  overboard  any  of  his  principles  (chuckles). 

“  Our  critics  have  been  making  considerable  play 
recently  with  the  allegation  that  we  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  grievances  of  (inaudible).  Gentlemen, 
that  reminds  me  of  a  story.  It’s  the  story  of  a  Scottish 
minister  who  went  out  one  day  from  his  manse  and  met 
an  old  woman  carr5nng  a  bundle  of  (inaudible).  So 
our  friend  stopped  her,  and  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing  with  that  bundle,  and  she  said  it  was  (inaudible). 
‘  My  good  woman,’  said  the  minister,  ‘  don’t  you  know 
that  that’s  (inaudible).’  And  she  said,  ‘  Weel,  sir,  ye 
ken,  I  was  thinkin’  that  that  micht  be  a  .  .  .' 
(chuckles).  Well,  gentlemen,  that’s  what  we  feel 
about  our  critics  in  the  matter.  We’re  thinking  that 
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may  be  a  .  .  .  (prolonged  chuckles).  And  this  I  will 
say.  I  will  say  that  never  within  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years  has  his  Majesty’s  Government  .  .  .” 

Minshull  had  disconnected,  and  was  now  kneehng  on 
the  ground,  fingering  his  own  apparatus,  a  lever  here, 
a  screw  there.  Then  he  straightened  himself,  and 
connected  the  wireless  once  more.  Gone  were  the 
even  tones,  the  leisurely  pronunciation.  For  about 
two  minutes  they  Ustened  to  a  man  gabbhng  in  a 
high  scream,  too  quick  for  the  listener  to  distinguish 
words,  yet  unmistakably  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
“  I’m  afraid  we’ve  finished  the  speech  now,”  said 
Minshull  in  the  silence  that  followed. 

“Not  much  loss  either,”  suggested  Mrs.  Varley. 

“  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Scoop,  “  let  me  congratulate  you. 
Science  has  achieved  her  latest  victory,  and  time  can 
send  its  echoes  into  eternity.” 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Minshull. 


CHAPTER  XI 
TRIALS  OF  A  HOST 

There  is  one  dream  which  is  common,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  all  ages  and  to  all  classes  of 
men — the  dream  which  represents  you  as  try¬ 
ing  to  indulge  in  quite  normal  activities,  yet  faihng 
helplessly  as  the  result  of  some  foolish  inhibition. 
To  all  ages — certainly  Virgil  had  it,  for  he  makes  it 
the  subject  of  a  simile  when  he  is  describing  the  last 
moments  of  Turnus.  He  pictures  a  man  tr5dng  to 
run,  and  shout  as  he  runs,  but  finding  that  both  his 
Hmbs  and  his  tongue  fail  him.  To  all  classes — ^who 
does  not  know  that  each  profession  supplies  its  own 
details  to  this  sort  of  dream  ?  The  schoolmaster  finds 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  a  mutiny  in  his  class, 
organized  (of  course)  by  the  most  docile  of  his  pupils  ; 
the  cricketer  must  face  fast  bowling  with  a  niblick ; 
the  seaman  busies  himself  with  a  tiller  that  has  no 
rudder  behind  it.  To  every  man  his  own  nightmare 
— a  foretaste,  perhaps,  of  Purgatory. 

Mr.  Scoop  was  a  lecturer,  and  the  lecturer’s  night¬ 
mare  will  easily  be  guessed.  He  is  billed  to  lecture 
in  a  few  moments  ;  he  has  no  notes,  no  thoughts,  no 
words  (even)  to  sustain  him.  Those  last  precious 
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minutes  which  should  be  devoted  to  making  some 
sort  of  preparation  are  being  frittered  away,  to  his 
exasperation ;  unwelcome  visitors  interfere  to  detain 
him,  senseless  enigmas  distract  his  attention.  So  it 
was,  that  night,  with  Mr.  Scoop ;  whether  (as  Mrs. 
Varley  would  have  suggested)  it  was  the  savoury,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  the  impetuous  course  of  those 
soaring  hopes,  that  long  denied  him  sleep,  and  when 
he  slept,  mocked  him  with  delusions.  He  was  to 
deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Albert  Hall  before  an  audience 
chiefly  consisting  of  crowned  heads ;  the  subject  of 
his  lecture  was  perfectly  well  known  to  him,  only  he 
could  not  recall  it  to  mind ;  whenever  he  tried  to 
do  so,  accident  intervened.  Mrs.  Varley  told  him 
a  long,  humorous  story ;  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  sang  a 
h5min,  accompanying  herself  on  the  harmonium — 
never  an  instant’s  peace  to  compose  his  scattered 
recollections.  He  woke  up  constantly,  but  always  to 
fall  into  the  same  deepening  despairs,  always  to 
find  the  clock’s  hands  a  little  further  on  their  course, 
the  crowned  heads  a  Httle  more  impatient.  At  last 
he  had  actually  mounted  the  platform  (it  was  a  railway 
platform  by  the  way,  which  is  what  our  psychologists 
call  a  symbol),  the  subject  of  his  lecture  still  irritatingly 
hidden  just  round  the  corner  of  consciousness ;  the 
chairman,  who  proved  unexpectedly  to  be  Minshull’s 
butler,  made  a  sharp  ratthng  noise  to  command  silence, 
and  began  to  introduce  him  : 

“  A  pronouncement  will  be  made  to-day.”  Yes, 
there  was  Minshull’s  butler,  who  was  just  pulhng  up 
the  blinds.  Could  it  be  he  who  had  spoken  ?  Hardly  : 
from  the  positions  occupied  in  the  dream,  he  judged 
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that  the  voice  ought  to  have  come  from  the  fireplace. 
He  said  “  Er — oh — what  pronouncement  ?  "  and  then 
pulled  up  the  bedclothes  to  hide  his  own  blushes.  The 
butler  said,  “  Your  bath  is  ready,  sir,”  with  the  air 
of  an  ahenist  trying  to  soothe  some  delirious  patient, 
and  shut  the  door  with  that  noiselessness  only  butlers 
and  burglars  achieve, 

Mr.  Scoop  was  a  man  who  beheved  in  his  own 
principles.  He  had  told  Shurmur  the  day  before  that 
one’s  waking  thoughts  ought  to  be  treasured  as  having 
a  possible  psychic  importance,  and  he  would  make 
no  exception  of  his  own  case.  The  dream  itself, 
indeed,  was  famiUar  enough.  He  had  not  the  strength 
of  mind  to  sit  through  a  whole  dinner  eating  patent 
foods,  and  when  he  dined  abroad.  Nature  often  took 
revenge  for  his  return  to  anthropoid  habits.  But 
the  codicil  of  the  dream,  the  sentence  which  had 
occupied  his  waking  thoughts,  was  a  different  matter  ; 
here  was  an  intelligible  sentence,  no  cipher  to  be 
decoded. 

“  A  pronouncement  will  be  made  to-day.”  He  sat 
up  all  at  once  with  a  thrill  of  recognition — a  pronounce¬ 
ment  will  be  made,  of  course  it  would !  That  day, 
if  aU  went  weU,  he.  Scoop,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
address  an  audience  far  stranger  than  a  haUful  of 
crowned  heads ;  to  make  a  pronouncement  far  more 
important  than  had  ever  yet  crossed  human  lips — 
that  henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  more  curtain  of 
silence  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

More  wary  than  Shurmur,  or  possibly  because  he 
was  conscious  that  there  was  less  friendliness  in  her 
more  polite  attitude  towards  himself,  Mr.  Scoop  did 
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not  expose  his  visions  to  the  simple  oneiromancy  of 
Mrs.  Varley.  He  waited  till  he  was  alone  with  MinshuU 
and  Shurmur  after  breakfast,  sniffing  the  air  on  the 
highest  of  the  garden  walks.  To-day  the  sun  shone, 
but  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  which  worried  at  the 
leafless  boughs,  blew  draughts  in  at  the  doors,  and 
advised  you  to  sun  yourself,  if  sun  yourself  you  must, 
under  the  lee  of  the  old  walls.  Rather  diffidently, 
as  they  strolled  up  and  down,  Mr.  Scoop  unfolded  his 
dream  ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  clearness  with  which  he 
had  heard  the  concluding  words — "really,  it  was  just 
as  if  one  had  been  awake  ” — and  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  words  were  meant  for  an  indication  as  to 
their  course  of  procedure.  His  manner  was  less  posi¬ 
tive  than  usual ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  why. 
He  hinted  dehcately  that  the  spirits  wished  one  of 
the  party  to  make  a  "  pronouncement,”  but  he  was 
careful  not  to  suggest  one  member  of  the  party  rather 
than  another.  He  waited,  in  common  decency,  for 
his  companions  to  do  that. 

Shurmur  was  not  good  at  taking  hints ;  even  if 
he  had  been,  he  was  so  httle  a  lover  of  Mr.  Scoop’s 
eloquence  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  said 
the  right  thing.  That  MinshuU  saw  exactly  what  was 
meant,  was  just  visible  from  the  twitching  of  his 
moustache.  He  cruelly  affected  a  puzzled  indecision. 

”  It’s  difficult  to  say,  isn’t  it  ?  You  see,  I’m  no 
lecturer,  and  I  should  have  to  stand  by  the  machinery 
in  any  case.  But  you  and  Shurmur  are  both  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sound  of  your  own  voices,  and  accustomed 
to  state  a  case  intelligibly.  And  Mrs.  Haltwhistle 
is'  rather  a  one  for  public  speeches,  ain’t  she  ?  Tell 
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you  what,  Mr.  Scoop,  I  believe  it  would  be  best  to 
consult  Planchette  again.” 

“  But  it’s  Mrs.  Haltwhistle’s,”  objected  Scoop,  ”  and 
she’s  not  up  yet.” 

"  That’s  all  right,”  said  Minshull.  “  If  you  re¬ 
member,  we  put  it  away  behind  the  book-case  when 
my  sister  came  in.  She’s  downstairs  again  now  ;  come 
on,  we’ll  just  have  time  for  a  consultation.” 

As  before,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
Planchette  to  answer,  but  the  answers  were  not  quite 
what  they  expected : 

“  Is  a  pronouncement  to  be  made  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

"  By  whom  ?  ” 

”  The  herald.” 

”  Which  herald  ?  ” 

“  Only  one.” 

”  The  herald  of  what  ?  ” 

"  Necessity.” 

“  Which  of  us  is  that  ?  ” 

”  None  of  you.” 

“  Who  is  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  From  the  other  side.” 

“  Are  we  to  listen  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

”  At  what  hour  ?  ” 

'  ''  Noon.” 

“  These  are  strange  waters,”  said  the  disconsolate 
Mr.  Scoop,  as  they  put  away  the  implement.  “  A 
herald — a  herald  of  necessity  ;  does  that  suggest  any¬ 
thing  ?  ” 

“  Not  to  you,”  chuckled  Shurmur,  ”  nor  to  Minshull, 
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don’t  suppose.  Your  classical  authorities  again,  Mr. 
Scoop.  Ever  read  the  Republic  ?  Tenth  book,  you 
know,  vision  of  Er  and  all  that.  When  the  souls  are 
going  to  choose  their  new  lives,  there’s  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  made  by  the  herald.  Herald  of  Ananke,  Neces¬ 
sity,  you  know.  Sounds  as  if  the  classics  had  scored 
again,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  you’re  right,  Mr.  Shurmur,  I  beheve 
you’re  right !  I  wonder  now,  is  there  any  reason  to 
think  that  Plato  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  ?  ” 

“Not  much  importance,  not  much  importance, 
mystery  rehgions.  Don’t  know — ^may  have  picked  up 
some  hints  from  Pythagoras.  Well,  we  had  better 
meet  at  noon,  eh  ?  Think  I’ll  go  and  write  some 
letters  first.  Nuisance,  people  writing  to  one.” 

And  he  disappeared,  leaving  MinshuU  rather  un- 
wilUngly  closeted  with  Mr.  Scoop  in  the  hbrary. 

“  Looks  as  if  I’d  got  to  put  back  the  apparatus  on 
to  its  old  footing,  doesn’t  it  ?  ”  said  MinshuU.  “  I 
think  I’d  better  get  to  work  on  it  now,  if  you  don’t 
mind.”  And  he  bent  down  over  his  beloved  gadgets, 
hoping  that  even  Mr.  Scoop  would  take  such  a  hint 
and  retire. 

Mr.  Scoop,  however,  was  in  a  communicative,  and 
even  a  confidential  mood.  His  attitude  seemed  to 
say,  “  ’Tis  well,  we  are  alone  !  ”  Yet  he  was  obviously 
diffident ;  he  seemed  to  be  bursting  with  some  subject 
of  discussion  which  he  was  nevertheless  powerless  to 
introduce.  At  last  he  said  : 

“  I  was  urging  yesterday,  if  you  remember,  that  it 
was^  very  unfortunate  if  a  discovery  of  such  scientific 
importance  as  yours,  Mr.  MinshuU,  should  come  into 
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unauthorized  hands.  I’ve  been  thinking  over  the 
point,  and  it’s  been  borne  in  on  me  that  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  prevent  that  unless  prompt  action  is  taken. 
I  don’t  want  to  give  myself  any  airs,  but  I  think  I 
can  say  with  all  due  modesty  that  I’m  fairly  well 
known  in  Spiritualist  circles  ;  that  my  name  goes  for 
something,  and  that  I  can  introduce  you  to  other 
people  whose  names  go  for  a  good  deal  more.  If  the 
thing’s  properly  managed,  it’s  quite  easy  for  you  and 
me  between  us  to  see  that  your  discovery  gets  into 
the  right  hands,  and  is  used  to  the  general  advancement 
of  learning  and  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Only, 
there’s  one  point  of  importance  from  the  very  outset 
— and  that  is,  where  does  the  Postmaster-General 
come  in  ?  ” 

“  Where  does  he  come  in  ?  How  d’you  mean, 
exactly  ?  ” 

“  Well,  of  course,  he  controls  transmitting  licences, 
doesn’t  he  ?  Now,  would  that  apply  to  transmitting 
sounds  which  are  inaudible  to  the  B.B.C.  pubhc  ? 
That’s  what  I’m  asking  myself.  And  again,  they 
must  have  all  sorts  of  patent  rights — ^is  your  apparatus 
merely  an  improvement  on  their  patents  ?  Or  is  it 
a  separate  invention  altogether  ?  I  tell  you,  this  is  a 
very  complicated  business,  and  we  want  good  advice 
and  careful  going.  You’ll  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
big  people  to  take  it  up.  Look  at  the  opportunities  ! 
It  will  revolutionize  Spiritualism,  it  will  revolutionize 
human  life.  Nobody  will  be  content  to  be  without  it. 
Now,  what  do  you  say  to  my  writing  a  few  letters, 
just  privately,  to  some  of  my  Psychical  Research 
colleagues,  and  asking  them  down  to  test  it  ?  In 
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strict  secrecy,  of  course ;  everything  depends  on 
that.” 

To  Minshull,  as  he  sat  with  averted  face  twisting 
and  untwisting  wires,  it  was  gradually  becoming  clear, 
in  the  course  of  this  last  speech,  that  Mr.  Scoop’s 
mind  was  not  wholly  occupied  with  the  advantages 
which  the  new  discovery  would  bring  to  bereaved 
humanity.  He  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  considera¬ 
tion,  what  advantages  it  would  bring  to  Scoop.  The 
misanthrope  in  Minshull  surged  to  his  head.  He  saw 
the  whole  beastly  thing — the  advertisements  of  Min¬ 
shull’ s  Spiritophone  (they  would  probably  call  it), 
the  revolting  appeals  to  sentiment,  the  callous  coining 
of  that  sentiment  into  preference  shares.  It  was 
fortunate  for  his  reputation  as  a  host  that  his  face 
was  invisible  to  his  interlocutor.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  a  sort  of  dangerous  calm. 

”  Yes,  yes,  I  quite  see  it’s  important.  But  I’d 
really  rather  you  didn’t  do  anything  just  yet.  I  want 
to  think  it  over,  and  meanwhile,  I’ve  got  this  fixing 
to  do.  Do  you  mind  if  I  put  off  the  discussion  ?  ” 

The  hint  was  at  last  taken,  and  the  unwelcome 
presence  withdrawn. 

Mrs.  Haltwhistle  came  in  ten  minutes  later,  to  find 
Minshull  reading  a  book  in  his  arm-chair.  She  appeared 
to  be  suffering ;  her  face  had  that  screwed-up  look 
which  we  impart  to  it  when  we  want  others  to  ask 
us  if  we  have  got  toothache.  But  there  was  purpose¬ 
fulness,  too,  in  her  air ;  she  was  braced  up  to  an  un¬ 
pleasant  duty.  Minshull  shifted  uneasily. 

‘‘-I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Minshull ;  it’s  difficult  to  say  what 
I’ve  got  to  say.  I’ve  a  special  horror  of  interfering 
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in  other  people’s  business.  But — it’s  your  butler,  you 
know.  I  never  liked  the  look  of  him  ;  his  aura  is  a 
sinister  one.  And  then  you  told  us  that  about  his 
dog  Toby.” 

“  Tm — I’m  most  awfully  sorry,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle. 
What’s  the  fellow  been  up  to  ?  ” 

“  I  woke  up  rather  early  this  morning,  before  the 
maid  brought  in  my  tea.  And,  do  you  know,  I  heard 
a  strange  sort  of  squeaking  noise  outside  my  window, 
very  much  hke  the  cry  of  some  poor  animal  in  pain. 
When  the  maid  came  in,  I  asked  her  what  it  could  be, 
and  she  said  she  thought  it  must  be  the  cat.  Well, 
I  got  up  and  looked  out  after  she’d  gone,  and  the 
noise  seemed  to  be  coming  from  an  old  wood-shed 
just  outside.  In  a  minute  or  two,  out  came  your 
butler  from  the  wood-shed.  I  don’t  know  what  he’d 
been  doing  there ;  I  can’t  bear  to  think.  But  oh  ! 
Mr.  Minshull,  don’t  you  think  you  could  do  something 
about  it  ?  I  didn’t  hke  to  speak  to  him  myself  ;  but 
surely,  surely  you  oughtn’t  to  retain  a  man  like  that 
in  your  service  ?  Even  for  your  own  sake — he’s  such 
a  sinister  man.  That  streak  of  cruelty  there  is  in 
some  people — I  suppose  it’s  pathological  really — one 
can  never  be  certain  what  direction  it  will  break  out 
in.  And  the  poor  cat  !  ” 

“  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  I’ll  speak  to  him  to-morrow ; 
certainly  I’ll  speak  to  him  to-morrow.  I  would  to-day, 
only  with  the  house  full  like  this  he’s  rather  hard 
pressed,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  goes  out. 
There’s  a  fair  on  in  the  village  to-night,  so  I  wouldn’t 
like  to  interfere  with  his  plans.  But  I’ll  speak  to 
him  to-morrow  without  fail.” 
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“  Thank  you  so  much.  Are  we  to  have  our  seance 
this  morning  ?  ” 

“  At  twelve  o’clock,”  and  he  explained  the  day’s 
developments,  in  answer  to  her  excited  questions.  In 
a  Httle  time  (she  seemed  to  be  setthng  down  in  the 
hbrary)  he  excused  himself  and  went  out  into  the 
garden  to  blow  of£  his  feelings. 

“  Damned  interfering  woman  !  Damned  interfering 
woman  !  She  and  her  cats  !  ”  It  is  an  unfortunate 
habit,  even  of  the  best  regulated  natures,  that  one 
grievance  is  always  apt  to  lead  to  another.  The  first 
blow  that  discomposes  us  is  a  cock-tail  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  iU-temper ;  the  fire  once  kindled  in  us 
ravens  for  fresh  fuel. 

Minshull  had  been  genuinely  disgusted  with  the 
thinly- veiled  commerciahsm  of  Mr.  Scoop  ;  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle’s  complaint  took  him  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  prepared  to  find  any  fellow-creature  a  nuisance, 
any  complaint  unreasonable.  He  was  himself  no  less 
humane  than  the  rest  of  us  towards  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion  ;  like  most  misanthropes,  he  valued  the  dumb 
beasts  for  their  merely  negative,  quality  of  not  being 
men.  But  in  the  paroxysm  of  irritation  induced  by 
this  second  intrusion  on  his  peace  of  mind,  he  did  not 
even  stop  to  consider  what  it  might  have  been  that 
had  aroused  his  guest’s  scruples.  He  was  simply  eaten 
up  with  annoyance  that  she  should  commit  the  social 
error  of  talking  to  her  host  about  the  shortcomings 
of  his  own  servants.  It  was  abominable  ! 

There  was  a  httle  arbour,  facing  towards  the  garden 
and  the  valley,  which  promised  refuge  from  the  dis¬ 
composing  wind.  Thither  he  turned  his  steps,  fuU 
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of  the  angry  man’s  love  of  solitude.  It  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  his,  foreign  territory,  hke  the  lodging  of 
an  ambassador,  for  when  he  ensconced  himself  there 
the  servants,  without  further  inquiry,  proclaimed  bim 
not  at  home.  He  turned  into  it  round  the  corner  of 
the  path  to  find  it  occupied  by  a  desecrating  presence 
— Miss  Rostead  was  there.  She  was  basking  in  the 
sunshine,  robed  in  aU  modern  woman’s  imperviousness 
to  the  elements.  She  lay  stretched  out  in  a  deck-chair, 
her  feet  resting  on  a  table  opposite,  her  teeth  clenched 
and  her  Hps  curhng  over  a  long  green  cigarette-holder, 
horn  spectacles  perched  on  her  nose,  reading  her  letters 
— a  picture  of  girhsh  innocence.  Nor  was  she  unaware 
of  the  intruder ;  it  was  too  late  to  retire  or  to  feign 
business.  His  fortress,  the  key  of  his  position,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

“  I  say,  Godfrey,”  she  asked,  ”  can  I  go  to  the 
Harlowes  ?  I  said  I  would  when  I  left  here,  but  they’re 
so  fer-rightfully  proper.  Sort  of  place  where  one 
doesn’t  smoke  in  the  bedrooms.  Con  goes  on  Monday  : 
would  you  be  shocked  if  I  stayed  on  a  bit  ?  It’s  so 
jolly  here.” 

Terrible  are  the  conventions,  which  dictate  a  polite 
answer  even  when  the  other  side  has  broken  them. 
“  Of  course.  Miss  Rostead ;  certainly  please  stay  as 
long  as  you  can  ;  I’m  sure  Honoria  wiU  be  delighted.” 
(Damn  the  woman.) 

“You  are  lucky  to  have  got  this  place.  I  could  live 
here  for  ever.  Most  places  one  stays  at,  the  trains 
come  rushing  past,  reminding  one  of  Bradshaw  and 
appointments  with  the  dentist,  but  this  jolly  little 
trickle  of  a  railway,  with  its  toy  trains  puffing  up  and 
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down,  doesn’t  seem  to  want  you  to  hustle  away  at 
all.  I  say,  Godfrey,  you’ve  been  awfuUy  patient  with 
us.” 

“  Patient !  How  ?  ” 

”  Well,  Con’s  a  dear,  of  course.  But  I  should  have 
thought  she’d  have  been  a  tiny  bit  intense — for  you. 
Scoop’s  a  scream  when  you  treat  him  properly,  but 
a  devil  for  talking.  And  your  Mr.  Shurmur — I  know 
he’s  a  friend  of  yours,  but  he’s  just  a  httle  bit  on  the 
slow  side,  isn’t  he  ?  If  I  had  a  place  hke  this,  I’d 
never  ask  anybody  here ;  I’d  simply  sit  and  wallow 
in  it.” 

Of  all  false  notes,  misdirected  sympathy  is  the 
most  discordant.  Minshull  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  ground  a  heel  into  the  path. 

”  Well,  it  isn’t  exactly  an  ordinary  party,  is  it  ? 
I  mean,  I  wanted  people  who’d  be  interested  in  my 
wireless  stunt,  and  nobody  can  say  they  aren’t  that.” 

”  They  do  take  it  dashed  seriously,  don’t  they  ?  Of 
course,  I  rather  believe  in  this  sort  of  thing.  Spiritual¬ 
ism  I  mean.  It’s  better  than  Dearly-beloved  brethren 
every  Sunday,  and  irreligion  has  become  so  frightfully 
dowdy.  But  these  lectures,  you  know — they’re  pretty 
poisonous.  If  it’s  going  to  be  like  that  for  aU  eternity, 
we  might  at  least  get  off  them  while  we’re  still  ahve, 
don’t  you  think  ?  Or  perhaps  you  enjoy  them  ;  you’re 
so  confoundedly  intelligent.  Give  me  the  good  old 
seance,  and  the  fun  of  guessing  whether  the  messages 
will  work  out  all  right.” 

”  Don’t  you  get  rather  tired  of  that  ?  ” 

“Oh,  but  there’s  lots  more  to  it,  of  course.  Material¬ 
ization,  I  should  like  to  see  that  done.  Making  the 
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spirit  appear,  you  know ;  a  bit  wobbly  in  the  outlines, 
I  understand,  but  quite  obviously  there.  Only  it’s 
never  worked  when  I’ve  been  there.” 

MinshuU  found  himself  admiring  the  good  taste  of 
the  departed,  and  perhaps  envying  their  opportunities. 
“  It’s  getting  on  for  twelve  o’clock,”  he  pointed  out. 
“  We’d  better  be  stepping  back,  hadn’t  we,  unless 
you  want  to  miss  this  morning’s  performance  ?  Some 
kind  of  official  pronouncement,  apparently,  which 
might  be  interesting.  But  don’t  disturb  yourself,  if 
you’d  rather  stay  here.” 

“  Forget  it.  I’m  not  one  to  leave  an  old  friend  in 
a  hole.  You  want  me,  Godfrey,  to  keep  you  steady. 
Woop  !  ”  And  she  rose  from  the  deck-chair  with  an 
effort  intended  to  indicate  that  if  other  young  ladies 
needed  to  study  grace  of  manner,  she  at  least  did  not. 

The  figure  of  the  little  Abbe,  punctihously  wiping 
his  boots  outside  the  garden  door,  seemed  to  MinshuU 
an  oasis  in  a  Sahara-world  of  dragons  and  bitterns. 
He  let  Miss  Rostead  go  on  in  front,  and  paused  to 
reheve  his  feelings.  ”  Padre,”  he  said,  “  do  you  ever 
want  to  murder  people  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  so.  But  then,  you  see,  I  do  not 
entertain.  The  old  poets  speak  always  as  if  it  was 
a  very  terrible  thing  to  murder  your  guests.  But  I 
am  not  so  sure ;  I  am  not  sometimes  so  sure  !  ” 

“  There  are  disadvantages,  I  suppose,  but  it’s  one 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them.” 

”  And  there  is  just  the  danger  of  Spiritualism,  per¬ 
haps  !  For  you,  Mr.  MinshuU,  you  have  asked  these 
people  to  come  and  stay  with  you,  and  that  was  not 
difficult,  but  to  make  them  go  away,  that  is  a  very 
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different  thing.  And  these  spirits,  to  conjure  them 
up  is  perhaps  not  very  difficult,  but  to  get  rid  of 
them  when  you  want  to  get  rid  of  them,  that  is  already 
not  quite  so  easy.  It  may  be  that  they  do  not  want 
to  go  away ;  and  then  the  last  things  of  that  man 
become  worse  than  the  first — so  it  is  written.” 

“  Well,  yes.  Only  I  don’t  know  whether  I  beheve 
in  Old  Nick  quite  as  much  as  you  do.  But  if  you 
could  fetch  round  a  bucket  of  holy  water  and  exorcize 
my  house-party,  aU  except  old  Shurmur,  I  should  have 
a  good  deal  of  respect  for  your  rehgion.  You’ve  heard 
this  morning’s  programme  ?  ” 

"Yes,  I  met  Mr.  Shurmur,  and  he  has  told  me. 
You  are  going  up  now  ?  ” 

"  I  must  just  see  my  man  for  a  moment,  and  tell 
him  to  keep  luncheon  hot  in  case  we  are  late.  With 
these  official  pronouncements,  one  never  knows  how 
long  they’U  go  on.  You’ll  find  them  upstairs.” 

MinshuU,  when  he  came  up,  found  the  party  eagerly 
excited  about  the  official  pronouncement.  Only  Mrs. 
Varley  seemed  quite  unmoved  by  the  prospect.  "  I 
daresay  it  will  be  very  interesting,”  she  was  saying, 
“  but  I  hope  it  won’t  be  like  official  pronouncements 
here.  When  I  see  one  of  those  notices  up  about 
swine  fever  or  gun  licences,  I  never  can  make  head  or 
tail  of  it.  I  suppose  it’s  the  official  manner  ;  Govern¬ 
ment  knows  that  it’s  got  the  subject  at  its  mercy,  so 
it  ties  him  up  with  any  brain-twisters  it  Hkes.” 

"  But  is  subjects  the  right  word  here  ?  ”  suggested 
Mrs.  Haltwhistle.  "  Isn’t  that  importing  our  own 
early  ideas  into  a  sphere  where,  perhaps,  they  don’t 
apply  ?  I  always  Hke  to  feel  that  those  who  have 
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crossed  over  are  treated  not  as  subjects,  but  as  guests.” 

MinshuU  breathed  heavily  at  the  word  ”  guests,” 
but  managed  to  hide  his  emotions  under  cover  of 
playing  with  the  machinery,  ”  It’s  ready  now,”  he 
said.  "  Miss  Rostead,  would  you  like  to  take  the 
head-phones  this  time  ?  We’re  rather  early,  so  there’s 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  go  on  talking  quietly 
till  the  instrument  tunes  up.” 

“  A  herald,”  said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  meditatively,  ”  I 
wonder  how  one  ought  to  imagine  him  ?  What  eye- 
picture  would  help  one  to  reaUze  it  aU  ?  ” 

“  Sort  of  town-crier,  eh  ?  ”  suggested  Shurmur  pro¬ 
saically.  ”  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez,  sort  of  thing ;  remember 
one  at  the  seaside  when  I  was  a  kid.” 

”  I  hope  it  won’t  be  like  that,”  said  Mrs.  Varley. 
”  With  our  town-crier  at  home,  the  oyez-oyez  was  all 
you  could  hear ;  the  rest  was  a  confused  roar.  And 
yet  people  used  to  understand  it ;  I  remember  a  brooch 
of  mine  being  cried  once.” 

Then  suddenly  the  instrument  spoke. 

The  voice  that  spoke  to  them  was  tediously  slow 
and  irritatingly  high-pitched  as  before.  But  the  whole 
phrasing  of  the  pronouncement  brought  with  it  a  new 
tone  of  authority,  of  certitude,  which  gave  it  an 
impressiveness  of  its  own.  Certainly  no  one,  not  even 
Mrs.  Varley,  was  content  to  miss  a  single  word  of 
the  utterance. 
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COMPLAINTS  have  recently  been  received  that 
certain  spirits,  mostly  of  junior  standing,  have 
been  infringing  regulations  by  persistent  at¬ 
tempts  to  communicate  with  the  undead.  It  is  well 
known  that  for  some  years  past  certain  of  the  undead 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  circles,  called 
seances,  with  darkened  lights  and  with  other  circum¬ 
stances  favouring  the  presence  of  spirits.  Thus  they 
have  sent  out  unauthorized  waves  of  psychic  influence, 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  causing  disturbances 
in  the  thought-waves  on  this  side,  and  also  of  attract¬ 
ing  to  the  spot  spirits  who,  doubtless  impelled  by 
levity  rather  than  by  any  consideration  of  what 
they  were  doing,  have  proceeded  to  make  their  pres¬ 
ence  felt  on  the  material  plane.  This  would  not  in 
itself  be  serious,  if  the  spirits  had  confined  themselves 
to  the  childish  amusements  proper  to  their  age,  such 
as  banging  on  tables  and  pushing  the  furniture  about 
(although  it  is  well  to  remember  that  such  furniture 
is  often  valuable,  and  in  some  cases,  if  damaged,  cannot 
be-  replaced) .  But  unfortunately  the  affair  did  not 
stop  here.  Some  of  them  would  appear  to  have  con- 
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stnicted  a  code  which  enables  them,  by  rapping  on 
solid  objects  or  even  by  affecting  the  surface  of  gramo¬ 
phone-plates,  to  exchange  information,  on  points  that 
interested  them,  with  the  undead. 

The  attention  of  spirits  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
such  proceedings  are  from  every  point  of  view  un¬ 
desirable.  If  Mankind  in  general  were  to  ascertain, 
with  any  reasonable  measure  of  certainty,  its  destiny 
beyond  the  grave,  the  immediate  result  must 
necessarily  be  a  cheapening  of  the  value  attached  to 
hmnan  life.  It  is  not  enough,  in  Man’s  case,  that  he 
should  recoil  instinctively  from  the  idea  of  death  as 
the  beasts  do ;  his  superior  intelligence  might  over¬ 
come  that,  as  it  has  overcome  so  many  of  his  animal 
instincts,  were  not  his  intelligence  in  its  turn  the  victim 
of  a  fresh  deterrent — its  fear  of  the  unknown.  An 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  is  any  future  life, 
or  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  that  future  life 
is  to  be  hved,  has  at  all  times  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  in  making  man,  ceteris  paribus,  defer  the 
date  of  crossing  over  until  the  latest  moment  possible. 
True,  this  may  be  partly  due  to  a  natural  habit  of 
procrastination.  But  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that 
if  man  had  as  clear  a  prospect  of  what  lay  beyond 
death  as  he  has,  in  sickness,  of  what  awaits  him  when 
he  recovers  from  the  effects  of  the  operating-table, 
he  would  have  very  little  compunction  either  in  allow¬ 
ing  his  own  hfe  to  terminate,  or  in  hastening  on,  under 
provocation,  the  termination  of  life  in  others. 

The  effects  of  such  a  depreciation  in  the  currency  of 
human  life  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  Men  have  been 
known  to  prefer  death  to  poverty,  and  occasionally 
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even  to  dishonour ;  but  if  it  were  realized  fully  how  Httle 
of  discomfort  and  of  loss  is  involved  in  the  process  of 
crossing  over,  is  it  not  evident  that  most  men  would 
prefer  death  to  the  toothache  ?  A  harsh  word  from 
a  lady,  a  sudden  loss  of  financial  prospects,  the  news 
that  an  unwelcome  elderly  relation  was  coming  to 
stay,  would  drive  men  to  the  gun-room  or  the  cliff’s 
edge  as  inevitably  as  a  hot  day  drives  them  into  the 
shade. 

Nor  is  it  only  voluntary  suicides  that  would  tend 
to  increase.  Motorists  and  airmen  would  take  every 
possible  risk  with  cheerfulness,  once  Nature’s  auto¬ 
matic  speed-limit  was  withdrawn.  With  the  word 
“  death,”  the  word  “  murder  ”  would  pass  out  of  the 
human  vocabulary.  An  inconvenient  rival  in  love,  a 
superior  whose  continued  existence  blocked  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  promotion,  a  tiresome  raconteur,  a  small  boy 
who  persisted  in  asking  questions  on  a  railway  journey 
— could  he  hope  to  survive  ?  Instead  of  being  allowed 
to  cross  over  in  due  course,  he  would  be  thrown  over 
on  the  spot. 

The  human  creature  is  incurably  lazy,  and  the  main 
motive  which  induces  it  to  bestir  itself  is  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  hfe,  or,  if  you  will,  the  avoidance  of  death. 
The  repression  of  public  epidemics,  the  efforts  made 
to  avert  war  and  civil  disturbance,  the  painstaking 
researches  by  which  scientists  contrive  to  discover 
noxious  germs  and  lessen  the  possibility  of  disease, 
are  dictated  in  the  main  by  the  notion  that  death  is  a 
calamity.  Could  it  be  realized  how  little  of  a  calamity 
death  is,  what  would  become  of  all  these  efforts  ? 
Who  would  subscribe  to  the  hospitals  ?  Who  would 
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rescue  children  from  the  temporary  inconvenience  of 
starvation  ?  The  population  of  the  world  would  very 
rapidly  be  diminished,  between  people  taking  their 
own  Hves  (that  is,  jumping  over),  taking  one  another’s 
lives  (throwing  each  other  over),  and  allowing  others 
to  die  (dropping  them  over).  Actuarial  statistics  are 
not  available,  but  it  is  plain  common  sense  that  the 
result  of  all  this  would  be  a  far  lower  average  age  of 
death.  In  normal  times,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  30  is  only  i  per  cent.  It 
might  easily  rise  to  50  per  cent,  if  the  expectation 
of  a  painless  immortahty  were  an  assured  one.  Young 
men  fall  in  love  and  have  disappointments,  quarrel 
and  are  ready  to  destroy  one  another,  speculate  and 
lose  their  money,  spoil  their  digestions  by  overwork 
and  insufficient  exercise ;  it  is  hkely  enough  that 
25-30  would  become  the  fashionable  age  to  die  at. 

The  result  of  this  upon  the  birth-rate  would  naturally 
be  enormous.  Nor  would  those  few,  who  from  in¬ 
dolence  or  incuriosity  neglected  to  die  till  they  were 
forty,  be  much  concerned  to  have  large  families.  The 
instinct  which  fills  the  nursery  is  the  instinct  of  keeping 
up  the  birth-rate  against  the  death-rate :  what  need 
to  do  that,  if  death  has  ceased  to  matter  ?  A  very 
rapid  depopulation  of  the  globe  must  therefore  be 
anticipated ;  and  it  would  probably  be  found  in  a 
short  time  that  Man  had  been  ousted  from  his  position 
as  Lord  of  Creation  by  some  of  the  larger  species  of 
Ants.  Such  a  result,  it  has  already  been  intimated, 
can  only  be  avoided  if  the  individual  man  is  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  either  as  to  the  fact  of  immortahty  or 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  immortality  he  is  to  inherit. 
12 
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Even  if  these  logical  results  failed  to  follow  from 
the  general  diffusion  of  intercourse  between  the  spirits 
and  the  undead,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  growth 
of  the  spiritualist  habit  is  a  powerful  threat  to  the 
persistence  of  human  reason.  The  psychic  faculties 
in  the  undead  subject,  it  is  well  known,  are  for  orna¬ 
ment  rather  than  for  use.  They  are  a  survival  of  the 
animal  (being,  indeed,  highly  marked  in  many  animals) , 
and  consequently  at  war  with  man’s  characteristic 
privilege  of  reason.  The  greatest  achievement  of  the 
human  genius  is  to  have  tamed,  in  a  manner  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  subconsciousness.  Reason  has  not 
killed  the  subconscious,  but  holds  it  as  a  prisoner 
encaged.  Psychic  communication  with  us  is  only 
possible  at  the  price  of  giving  the  prisoner  his  freedom 
for  awhile ;  he  is  an  agile  prisoner,  and  you  cannot 
depend  upon  his  parole.  Without  laying  any  stress 
upon  the  unfortunate  instances  in  which  mediums 
have  broken  down  altogether,  it  is  plain  that  the  habit 
of  psychic  intercommunication  can  only  become  more 
frequent  in  proportion  as,  and  on  condition  that,  the 
faculty  of  reason  becomes  weakened  and  tends  to 
disappear. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that,  owing  to  various  causes, 
the  human  intellect  is  on  the  down-grade.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  distress  you  with  the  statistics  of  the 
ahenist.  But  the  whole  tendency  of  the  human  race 
is  away  from  consecutive  thought.  The  brain  is  being 
sacrificed  to  the  senses,  as  the  cinema  replaces  the 
theatre  and  broadcasting  obviates  the  necessity  for 
conversation.  The  hterature  which  sells  is  literature 
which  involves  a  minimum  of  thought  for  its  digestion  ; 
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the  religion  which  appears  to  commend  itself  to  the 
masses  is  a  sort  of  pulpy  morality  from  which  all 
intellectual  considerations  are  jealously  excluded. 
Cross-word  puzzles  have  replaced  the  search  for  Truth 
by  an  endless  chase  after  synonyms.  Any  challenge 
to  abstract  thought  or  reflection  upon  first  principles 
is  met  by  a  torrent  of  catchwords  and  ready-made 
journahsms  which  either  obscure  thought  or  obviate 
the  necessity  for  it. 

This  pronouncement  is  being  broadcast  to  English- 
thinking  spirits  :  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  in  this 
matter  the  New  World  is  pointing  the  way  for  Great 
Britain.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  particularly, 
speciahzation  is  taking  root  like  a  weed ;  and  what  is 
specialization  but  the  pathway  to  monomania  ?  The 
American  is  not  content  to  watch  baseball  as  the 
Englishman  watches  cricket ;  he  must  be  a  baseball 
fan.  The  basebaU-player  must  be  salaried  like  a 
managing  director  and  dieted  like  a  contemplative 
monk.  Learning,  the  arts,  athletics,  are  not  cultivated 
as  aids  to  the  completion  of  a  rational  human  life ; 
they  are  hunted  ruthlessly  from  an  insane  itch  to 
excel.  The  lust  for  money  eats  up  men’s  best  years, 
and  is  glutted  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  similar  lust 
for  some  unimportant  form  of  bric-^-brac.  There  is 
only  one  department  of  life  in  which  America  toler¬ 
ates  the  amateur,  and  that  is  her  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  characteristic ;  anything  will  do  for  the 
foreigner. 

In  fact,  the  wheel  of  civihzation  has  almost  achieved 
the  full  circle,  and  the  world  of  the  undead  is  swinging 
rapidly  towards  barbarism.  In  music,  the  surest 
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thermometer  of  a  public  temper,  melody  and  even 
rhythm  itself  are  neglected  in  favour  of  mere  catchiness; 
the  harp  is  silent  and  the  tom-tom  beats  amongst 
the  ruins.  In  hterature,  the  heroes  who  claim  attention 
are  not  the  sage  or  the  philanthropist,  but  the  cave¬ 
man  and  the  sheikh.  In  pohtics,  the  old  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  of  constitutional  Government,  which 
was  but  reason  mirrored  in  pubUc  practice,  must 
give  way  to  sheer  mob  violence,  whether  from  pro¬ 
letariat  or  from  middle-class  champions.  Barbarism  is 
the  goal  of  the  process,  but  a  hideous  barbarism  such 
as  humanity  never  yet  groaned  under,  for  machinery, 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  civilization,  is  left  to  be  a 
mockery  of  the  past.  Nay,  machinery  itself  joins 
in  the  general  conspiracy  against  human  common- 
sense  ;  in  the  worship  of  mere  speed  and  record- 
breaking  Man  himself  becomes  a  part  of  the 
machinery,  an  automaton  crouching  over  the  handle¬ 
bars.  Death,  before  long,  will  be  the  only  desirable 
portion  of  the  undead. 

Even  granted,  then,  that  human  hfe  persists  in  that 
planet,  to  which  the  spirit-mind  must  needs  turn  with 
something  of  a  schoolboy  loyalty,  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  human  reason  will  survive  to  illuminate  it. 
And  this  unfettering  of  the  psychic  faculties  which 
Spiritualism  encourages  must  needs  hasten  the  reign 
of  blind  instinct,  unless  some  outside  influence  prevails 
to  check  it.  It  is  fitting  that  the  initiative  in  this 
matter  should  come  from  the  spirits,  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  poor,  groping  race  they  have  left 
behind  them.  It  is  unworthy  of  their  higher  nature 
that  thoughtless  curiosity  should  lure  them  to  the 
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sSances,  and  fortify  the  hopes  of  those  who  partake  in 
them  by  a  possibly  weU-meant  interference. 

Meanwhile,  the  dangers  are  not  aU  on  one  side. 
Spirit  and  matter  are  in  eternal  contrast ;  and  the 
released  spirits  on  this  side  can  only  become  ethereal- 
ized,  only  achieve  their  full  stature,  in  proportion 
as  matter  and  even  the  remembered  associations  of 
matter  are  put  behind  them.  It  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  how  adversely  this  process  is  affected  by 
any  kind  of  commerce  with  the  undead.  The  habit 
of  rapping  on  tables  or  hfting  furniture  cannot  be 
indulged  in  without  a  certain  enervation  of  the  psychic 
system ;  and  the  contact  of  ectoplasm  has  been 
proved  to  be  positively  injurious.  Until  these  childish 
manifestations  of  the  lower  nature  are  discontinued, 
it  wiU  be  impossible  to  build  up  a  generation  of  reaUy 
vigorous  spirithood,  with  aU  the  advantages  of  a  finely- 
developed  psychique. 

It  may  be  objected,  of  course,  that  these  criticisms 
apply  only  to  actual  “  manifestations,”  and  that  no 
disadvantage  is  involved  in  such  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion  as  pass  direct  to  the  subconsciousness  of  the 
undead,  the  action,  as  it  is  called,  of  spirit  on  spirit. 
Man,  after  aU  (it  wiU  be  suggested),  is  composed  of 
matter  and  spirit  even  in  the  undead  state,  and  it 
has  even  been  held  that  the  spiritual  element  in  him 
predominates  over  the  material.  This  last,  however, 
is  a  point  of  view  painfully  irreconcilable  with  the 
facts. 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  in  the  undead 
state  the  material  interests  sensibly  predominate. 
Consider  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  man  upon  his 
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material  body,  still  more  by  woman  upon  hers ;  the 
reiterated  washings  and  brushings  and  combings,  the 
prolonged  and  varied  meals  which  are  consumed,  as 
if  the  highest  business  of  life  were  to  shovel  food 
through  a  hole  in  one’s  face  ;  the  anxious  care  with 
which  the  integuments  of  the  exterior  man  are  chosen, 
matched  and  cared  for ;  the  sohcitude  to  supply 
grateful  sensations  to  the  faculties  of  taste,  sight, 
hearing,  touch,  and  even  smell ;  the  alarm  felt  when 
the  material  body  is  no  longer  in  good  running  order, 
the  remedies,  the  treatments,  the  prophylactics.  If 
man  so  cossets  and  pampers  the  material  side  of 
him,  so  starves  and  neglects  all  his  apparatus  for 
spiritual  advancement,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  he  is  predominantly  a  material  being,  until  such 
time  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  acclimatize  himself 
to  the  conditions  of  a  spirit  world  ? 

It  must  further  be  remembered,  that  to  meet  the 
undead  under  seance  conditions  is  manifestly  to  meet 
them  at  their  worst.  It  is  the  constant  effort  of  man, 
during  his  waking  hfe,  to  repress  aU  those  instincts 
in  himself  which  he  feels  to  be  unworthy  of  his  higher 
nature  ;  they  are  immured  behind  the  harem  doors  of 
his  subconsciousness.  But  when  he  attempts  psychic 
communication,  he  can  do  so  only,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  by  a  sacrifice  of  this  sentinel  vigilance. 
The  control  which  he  automatically  exercises  over 
himself  disappears  when  he  makes  his  mind  a  blank, 
as  it  disappears  during  sleep.  The  spirits,  con¬ 
sequently,  who  are  ill-advised  enough  to  attend  these 
seances  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  only  see  Man 
divested  of  his  customary  garment  of  self-control ; 
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they  gaze  upon  his  naked  subconsciousness — a  sort 
of  spiritual  indecency.  What  sights  must  they  be 
condemned  to  behold  !  Unashamed  ambition,  that 
seeks  only  self  and  sees  only  self  as  its  object ; 
gnawing  jealousies  that  laugh  silently  at  every  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  a  rival ;  passions  in  the  crude  state, 
uninformed  by  any  touch  of  romance  ;  naif  self-conceit, 
basking  vanity,  screaming  irritation,  complacent  rem¬ 
iniscence  of  aU  that  were  better  forgotten  in  the 
past  !  There  can  be  no  more  horrible  sight  than  the 
human  soul  turned  inside  out ;  and  it  is  this  spectacle 
that  the  conditions  of  the  seance  necessarily  offer  to 
the  spirit-view. 

Spirits  will  remember  that  they  used  to  have  a 
proverb  on  the  other  side,  “You  cannot  touch  pitch 
without  being  defiled.”  Pitch  is  only  matter  in  a 
dirty  and  adhesive  state.  To  the  spiritual  touch,  all 
matter  is  dirty  and  aU  matter  is  adhesive.  To  revive 
the  old  associations  of  matter,  which  mihtate  so 
powerfully  against  the  claims  of  the  higher  life,  is  to 
retard,  and  to  retard  dehberately,  that  process  of 
ethereahzation  which  is  the  chief  business  of  their 
present  stage  of  development.  Foolishly  indeed  and 
fruitlessly,  for  such  echoes  of  the  old  associations 
have  power  to  soil  without  having  the  power  to  satisfy. 
It  is  as  if  a  miser  were  to  find  ingots  on  a  desert  island  : 
they  awaken  the  passion  without  glutting  it .  T antalus’ 
feast  maddens  with  its  scent  while  it  is  denied  to 
appetite.  Memory  has  its  plagues. 

Spirits,  however,  will  possibly  object  that  they  are 
prepared  to  risk  this  retardation  of  their  own  growth 
if,  by  the  sacrifice,  they  can  succeed  in  bringing  comfort 
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and  something  very  horribly  called  “  uplift  "  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  are  still  undead. 
Fools  !  Has  not  the  experience  of  one  hf e-time  been 
sufficient  to  teach  them,  that  a  misplaced  and  officious 
eagerness  to  help  others  or  to  reform  their  character 
is  the  surest  prelude  to  a  fall  into  the  mire  ?  More¬ 
over,  what  practical  use  would  the  admonitions  of 
the  spirits  be  to  the  undead,  unless  they  could  show 
them,  not  merely  a  future  life  in  store,  but  a  future 
hfe  of  rewards  and  punishments  ?  Does  not  the 
prospect  of  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  past  errors, 
to  recover  lost  ground  beyond  the  grave,  embolden 
mortals  to  Hve  carelessly,  in  the  certainty  that  they 
will  be  given  another  chance  ?  Does  not  the  promise 
of  an  interminable  activity  hereafter  discourage  that 
spirit  of  divine  haste  in  which  Man  strives  to  achieve 
his  masterpiece,  conscious  that  Art  is  long,  and  hfe 
short  ?  Your  revelations  may  titillate  a  curiosity 
amongst  the  undead ;  they  will  not  satisfy  a  need. 

Spirits  are  therefore  particularly  requested,  both 
for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  those  whom 
they  have  left  behind,  to  refrain  from  any  interference 
whatever  in  mortal  affairs,  even  when  they  receive 
the  invitation  to  be  present.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
good  sense  of  spirits  will  ensure,  in  future,  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  principle,  and  so  obviate  the  necessity 
of  taking  any  prohibitory  steps  in  the  matter.  BY 
ORDER. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  REPLY 


"  t  ■  ^WO  plain,  two  purl,”  said  Mrs.  Varley. 

I  ”  Mr.  Scoop,  it  doesn’t  sound  as  if  you’d 
Jl-  get  much  of  an  audience.” 

”  Who — I  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Scoop,  feigning  inno¬ 
cence. 

“  What !  Ain’t  you  going  to  lecture  to  the  spirits 
this  afternoon  ?  I  thought  Godfrey  told  me  you  were 
going  to  have  your  say.” 

“  There  was  some  talk,  it’s  true,  of  one  of  us  trying 
to  make  a  communication  of  some  sort.  But,  really, 
now  you  mention  it,  Mrs.  Varley,  I  hardly  think  that 
such  a  talk — ^purely  informal,  of  course — ^would  come 
under  the  scope  of  the — er — pronouncement  we  have 
just  heard.  You  see,  the  suggestion  was  that  the 
attendance  of  spirits  at  seances  was  demoralizing  for 
them — I  should  rather  say,  was  de-etherealizing  for 
them.  It  was  suggested — I  am  not  in  any  way  asso¬ 
ciating  myself  with  the  standpoint — that  on  such 
occasions  the  subconsciousness  of  the  living  subject 
lay  open  to  view,  and  that  the  spirits  might  thus  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  less  noble  part  of  man’s 
nature.  But  you  would  hardly  suggest  that  the  spirits 
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would  be  in  any  way  wiser  as  to  the  content,  say,  of 
Mr.  Shurmur’s  subconsciousness,  if  he  were  to  put  a 
few  considerations  to  them  over  the  wireless  ?  ” 

“  They  must  be  very  thick  then.  I  think  Mr. 
Shurmur’s  self-consciousness  gives  itself  away  every 
time  he  opens  his  mouth.” 

”  I  didn’t  say  SELF-consciousness,  Mrs.  Varley,  I 
said  suB-consciousness.” 

”  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  am  I  to  act  as  chaperone  to  the 
spirits  when  they  come  and  listen  to  Mr.  Shurmur, 
like  those  old  ladies  who  used  to  come  in  with  the 
women  students  at  Oxford  ?  That  pronouncement 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  mixed  bathing, 
didn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  of  course,  anything  Mr.  Shurmur  might  say 
would  doubtless  be  of  interest.  But  my  own  feehng 
is  that  the  situation  calls  for  some  sort  of  corporate 
protest — a  representation,  made  in  all  our  names,  of 
the  great  loss  to  human  happiness  and  to  the  progress 
of  science  which  the  absence  of  the  spirits  from  seances 
would  involve.  I  quite  reahze  that  we’re  not  all 
of  one  mind  in  our  attitude  towards  spiritualistic 
phenomena.  Even  after  all  we  have  heard  with  our 
own  ears,  there  is  still  some  reluctance  on  your  part, 
I  take  it,  Mrs.  Varley,  and  on  yours,  M.  I’Abbe,  in 
accepting  the  objective  vahdity  of  such  experiences. 
But  it  would  always  be  possible  to  put  in  a  saving 
clause,  expressing  that  qualification.  The  thing  that 
seems  quite  evident  is  that  something  must  be  done  ; 
instead  of  mere  eavesdroppers,  we  suddenlj?-  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  new  position  as  the  spokesmen  of  humanity. 
It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  we  should  have  overheard 
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so  much,  and  consequently  be  in  a  position  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  it.” 

“You  are  for  defying  the  lightning,  Mr.  Scoop  ?  ” 
asked  the  Abb6  with  interest.  “You  think  that 
perhaps  if  you  threaten  to  write  a  letter  to  The 
Times - ” 

“  But  he’s  quite  right,”  broke  in  Mrs.  Haltwhistle, 
“  we  can’t  let  it  go  like  this  !  It  would  involve  the 
wreck  of  our  whole  movement,  and  that  means  more 
to  numbers  of  people  than  you  could  possibly  under¬ 
stand.  Certainly  if  my  name’s  any  use,  Mr.  Scoop, 
you  can  attach  it  to  whatever  representations  you 
make,  and  I  almost  think  you  might  add  my  husband. 
He  is  not  a  real  devotee  of  the  movement,  but  he 
generally  thinks  with  me  in  matters  of  public  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  in  most  memorials  our  names  appear  side 
by  side.  But,  Mr.  Scoop,  I  think  you’d  better  draw 
up  the  statement  yourself.  You  have  so  much  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  things.  And  then  perhaps  Mr.  Shurmur 
could  give  them  a  talk  about  Roman  Satire  or  some¬ 
thing  later  on.” 

“  Eh  ?  Me  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Shurmur,  not  one  of  those 
natures  that  is  apt  to  defy  the  Ughtning.  “  No,  I 
couldn’t  broadcast ;  couldn’t  really.  All  I  can  do 
to  lecture  to  a  dozen  undergraduates ;  makes  me 
nervous,  a  big  audience  always  did.  Put  my  name 
down,  of  course  ;  make  whatever  use  of  my  name  you 
like.  But  Scoop — Scoop’s  the  man.  Good  clear 
voice,  you  know,  delivery,  and  all  that.” 

“  I’m  sorry,”  said  Minshull,  “  but  haven’t  we  rather 
been  overlooking  the  technical  difficulties  ?  You  see, 
we  want  a  very  high-pitched  voice  if  we’re  to  transmit 
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it  to  the  spirits,  apparatus  or  no  apparatus.  Can  you 
lecture  falsetto,  Mr.  Scoop  ?  ” 

"  I  see  your  point.  I  should  not  Hke  to  trust  myself. 
You  think,  then,  that  the  actual  broadcasting  had 
better  be  done  by  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  ?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  so,  if  it  doesn’t  trouble  her  too  much. 
You  see,  you  could  compose  the  statement,  and  get 
it  written  out  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and 
then  we  could  release  it  after  tea.  Technically,  of 
course,  I  shall  be  breaking  the  law  in  transmitting 
during  forbidden  hours.  But  as  the  message  wiU  be 
totally  inaudible  to  the  pubhc  on  this  side  (so  to  speak), 
I’m  quite  prepared  to  take  the  risk.” 

“  That’s  all  very  well,  Godfrey,”  suggested  Miss 
Rostead,  "  but  you  don’t  seem  to  have  thought  about 
the  other  end.  How  do  we  know  whether  they  hsten- 
in  all  the  time,  or  only  now  and  then  ?  It  sounds  as  if 
they  only  listened-in  occasionally  ;  and  it  would  never 
do  if  you  jammed  while  they  were  broadcasting  the 
day’s  great  thoughts.  Besides,  we  don’t  know  what 
their  hours  are  yet,  or  whether  there’s  any  special 
call  one  has  to  give  to  make  them  sit  up  and  take 
notice.” 

"  That’s  true,”  admitted  Minshull.  “  But  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  to  risk  that,  eh  ?  ” 

”  Anyhow,”  added  Miss  Rostead,  ”  you’d  better  be 
very  careful  what  you  say  to  them.  Scoop ;  it  would 
never  do  if  they  disconnected  at  the  other  end  on  the 
ground  that  your  address  was  being  too  controversial.” 

“  I  do  not  apprehend,”  said  Mr.  Scoop  with  a  rather 
ghastly  smile,  ”  that  there  is  any  question  of  an  actual 
receiving  station  on  the  other  side,  or  that  the  spirits 
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depend  upon  an  electrical  apparatus.  That,  surely, 
would  be  almost  materialistic.  I  think  the  probabihty 
is  that  the  spirits  are  permanently  sensitized  to  these 
sound-waves ;  what  corresponds  to  their  receiving 
apparatus  is  continually  connected,  though  not  con¬ 
tinually  in  use.  That,  at  least,  seems  to  me  the  safest 
assumption  to  proceed  on  ;  as  you  say,  it  is  a  risk. 
But  it  may  do  good,  our  statement ;  it  cannot  do  harm. 
I  will  willingly  undertake  to  draft,  during  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  a  document  which  wiU  represent  our 
point  of  view,  as  far  as  I  understand  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  deUvered  in  mjr  name,  with  an  intimation 
afterwards  that  the  rest  of  you  associated  yourselves 
with  it  in  principle,  though  not  wishing  to  commit 
yourselves  to  aU  its  expressions  in  detail.” 

“You  take  it  very  calmly.  Scoop,”  Miss  Rostead 
pointed  out.  “  How  are  you  going  to  start  ?  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  ?  ” 

“  That  point  had  not  occurred  to  me.” 

“  Perhaps,”  suggested  Mrs.  Varley,  “  Mr.  Scoop 
wiU  say,  ‘  What  corresponds  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.'  " 

”  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  whole 
statement  were  couched  in  a  more  impersonal  manner  : 
more  on  the  lines  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  public 
meeting.  The  general  Hnes  of  it  are  sufficiently  clear 
— while  disclaiming  all  intention  of  interfering  in  what 
is  not,  primarily,  our  concern,  we  would  venture 
respectfully  to  put  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  taken  into  fair  consideration 
and  so  forth.  The  situation  is,  I  think  I  may  say, 
unprecedented :  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  models 
on  which  to  frame  such  an  utterance,” 
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“  Godfrey,”  said  Mrs.  Varley,  ”  we’re  letting 
luncheon  get  cold,  ain’t  we  ?  I  always  used  to  be 
told  that  prayer  and  provender  hinder  no  man.  So  I 
think  we  might  all  go  down  and  pick  up  our  strength.” 
This  motion,  at  least,  was  carried  nem.  con. 

“  The  village  was  very  gay  this  morning  as  I  came 
through,”  said  the  Abbe  as  they  sat  down.  ”  All  the 
carts  were  decorated,  and  ribbons  in  the  horses’  manes; 
and  there  were  people  putting  up  tents  in  a  field.  It 
is  a  fair  that  happens  to-day  ?  ” 

”  Yes,”  said  Minshull,  “  it’s  a  yearly  show  ;  always 
comes  off  this  Saturday.  Funny  thing — there’s  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  but  what  you  get  at  all  the  travelling  fairs, 
-just  merry-go-rounds  and  coconut  shies  and  that  sort 
of  thing ;  and  yet  it’s  an  immemorial  institution, 
Warbury  Fair,  and  people  come  from  miles  round  to 
see  it.  Such  weather,  too  !  It’s  generally  raining, 
and  always  abominably  cold.  And  yet  they  come  out 
all  the  way  from  Oxford.” 

”  What,  on  your  toy  railway  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Rostead. 
“  I  should  have  thought  they’d  all  have  had  to  start 
back  at  half -past  six.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Minshull,  ”  the  railway  is  not  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  Who  was  it  said 
that  Satiuday  comes  at  well-ascertained  intervals, 
but  always  seems  to  take  the  North-Western  railway 
by  surprise  ?  Our  little  branch  will  have  none  of  it ; 
but,  you  see,  the  thing  is  older  than  the  railway. 
They  used  to  come  out  in  carriers’  vans,  and  went 
home  roaring  drunk,  I  regret  to  say,  except  those  who 
slept  it  off  on  straw  in  the  inn  yard.  But  we’re  more 
civilized  nowadays,  and  there  are  motor  char-a-bancs 
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running.  I  believe  the  last  actually  starts  for  Oxford 
at  half-past  eleven.” 

”  Excuse  me,  sir,  twelve  o’clock  this  year.” 

There  is  no  surer  sign  of  your  incomparable  butler 
than  his  omniscience  about  local  events,  unless  it  be 
his  capacity  for  intervening  in  the  conversation  with¬ 
out  creating  embarrassment. 

”  Twelve  o’clock,  is  it  ?  What  contact  with  civiliza¬ 
tion  !  ” 

”  I  say,  Godfrey,  do  let’s  go  in  to  the  fair,”  suggested 
Miss  Rostead.  ”  I’ve  a  passion  for  merry-go-rounds ; 
it’s  my  favomite  form  of  locomotion.  And  Mr. 
Shurmur  might  get  a  coconut.  We  could  dress  up, 
you  know ;  it’s  immense  fun  dressing  up  and  going 
to  village  dances.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  ”  you  forget 
that  Mr.  Scoop  is  to  lecture  this  evening ;  or  rather, 
I  am  to  deliver  his  lecture  for  him.  After  that,  it 
will  surely  be  best  to  listen,  in  case  any  answer  comes 
to  the  communication.” 

“  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  is  right,”  said  Mr.  Scoop,  whose 
passion  for  dressing  up  and  attending  village  dances 
was  possibly  a  limited  one.  ”  This  evening,  after  all, 
we  are  the  ambassadors  of  the  race.” 

"  Something  like  Moses  on  the  mountain,  eh  ?  ” 
shrilled  Mrs.  Varley.  “  And  the  people  down  there 
worshipping  the  golden  calf  ?” 

”  At  least  it  is  materialism,”  said  Scoop  rather  stiffly ; 
“  it  makes  one  terribly  conscious  what  a  long  way  we 
have  to  go  before  we  can  succeed  in  accustoming  these 
people  to  take  the  longer  view  and  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  immortal  spirits.  The  flaring  lights,  the 
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giggling  young  misses  of  the  country-side,  the  beer 
flowing  freely,  the  discordant  music ;  what,  one  asks 
oneself,  has  all  this  to  do  with  civilization  ?  ” 

“For  civihzation,”  said  the  Abbe,  “  one  must  put 
on  the  head-phones  and  hsten  to  the  rich  people  having 
supper  at  the  Savoy.” 

“You  are  wrong,  Mr.  Scoop,”  said  Minshull  with 
sudden  violence.  “You  are  confounding  vice  with 
vulgarity.  The  morahst  may  object  to  every  kind  of 
bean-feast  and  of  merry-making ;  where  these  things 
happen  there  is  sure  to  be  drunkenness,  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  loose  talk  and  loose  behaviour.  But  the 
drunkenness  would  be  equally  reprehensible  if  they 
were  sipping  creme  de  menthe  out  of  Venetian  glass ; 
the  looseness  of  conduct  would  be  no  less  abandoned  if 
the  scene  of  it  were  some  luxuriously  appointed  night 
club.  I  bow  to  the  morahst,  of  course ;  one  must. 
But  for  the  vulgarity  of  it — what  difference  does  that 
make,  if  it  is  the  best  the  neighbourhood  can  do  in 
the  way  of  relaxation  ?  Miss  Rostead  would  Hke  to 
go  on  the  merry-go-round  by  way  of  a  self-conscious 
novelty ;  it  would  gratify,  in  her,  a  somewhat  con¬ 
ventional  pose  of  unconventionahty.  She  would  go 
through  the  whole  experience  in  inverted  commas. 
But  for  these  villagers  it  is  real ;  the  fancied  speed  of 
the  fipng  horses  emboldens  them  to  love-making, 
because  they  are  not  rich  enough  to  ride  motor-bicycles 
with  flapper-seats ;  the  hurdy-gurdy  sets  the  blood 
singing  in  ears  not  attuned  to  the  subtler  cadences  of 
the  jazz-band.  Keats  was  a  snob  if  he  thought  that 
his  pipes  and  timbrels  and  wild  ecstasy  only  survived 
on  Grecian  urns.  You  talk  of  the  mystery  religions. 
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Mr.  Scoop  ; — these  are  the  Bacchanaha  of  our  country¬ 
side.” 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,”  said  Mr.  Scoop,  looking  desper¬ 
ately  broadminded ;  "  one  admits  that,  as  things 
are,  such  merry-making  is  the  natural  self-expression 
of  our  folk.  But  ought  things  to  be  as  they  are  ? 
Could  materiahsm  have  taken  such  hold  on  men's 
minds,  if  they  had  been  taught  to  attach  a  right  value 
to  their  spiritual  natures  ?  That  is  where,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  Churches  have  failed.  They  have  tried 
to  meet  the  people  on  their  own  level  of  materialism 
— the  Burial  Service  !  What  ghastly  earthiness  there 
is  about  it ! — ^instead  of  showing  them  that  this  world 
of  sense  is  only  a  stage  in  an  upward  process ;  that 
it  is  man’s  aim  gradually  to  purify  himself  into  a 
spiritual  nature  that  is  his  true  nature — do  I  make 
myself  clear  ?  This  vulgarity,  this  hiurdy-gurdyism 
of  the  peasant  could  hardly  exist  side  by  side  with 
rational  anticipations  of  a  future  life.  Once  let  them 
see — instead  of  this  parrot  cry  about  sin  and 
repentance — that  there  are  wonderful  opportunities 
for  good  in  all  of  us,  and  they  will  automatically 
attain  that  dignity  which  is  the  full  stature  of 
man.” 

”  I  never  thought  your  ghosts  were  very  dignified, 
though,”  protested  Mrs.  Varley.  ”  At  least,  rattling 
the  furniture  about  ain’t  my  idea  of  dignity.  And 
don’t  they  play  on  tambourines  ?  In  my  young  days 
we  were  always  taught  to  regard  the  tambourine  as  a 
very  vulgar  instrument.” 

“You  forget,  Mr.  Scoop,”  added  MinshuU,  ”  that 
we  are  villagers  here,  and  therefore  pagans.  We 
13 
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shall  always  be  either  Christians  or  pagans ;  it  is  no 
good  preaching  to  us  a  religion  of  the  suburbs.” 

”  WeU,  well,  we  must  discuss  it  later,”  said  Mr. 
Scoop.  “  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  and 
write  my  statement  now.”  And  for  the  rest  of 
the  early  afternoon  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him, 
except  the  cHcking  of  his  typewriter  in  his  room  up¬ 
stairs. 

”  That  is  at  least  a  brave  man,”  mused  the  Abbe 
when  he  had  left. 

”  I  don’t  see  it.”  MinshuU  was  thoroughly  out  of 
temper  since  his  morning’s  experiences,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  it  out  of  everybody  by  fiat  contradiction. 
”  I  hate  the  way  newspapers  always  talk  about  a  man 
as  having  made  a  bold  utterance,  when  he  gets  up  and 
says  that  England  is  going  to  the  dogs,  or  that  all  creeds 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire.  He  knows  quite 
well  that  the  public,  the  newspaper  public,  eats  that 
sort  of  thing.  He’s  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  job,  and 
if  he  did  there’s  a  whole  pack  of  interfering  fools  who’d 
offer  him  another  one.  I  don’t  call  any  utterance 
bold  unless  your  audience  has  got  revolvers  and  is 
prepared  to  shoot.  Now,  if  Scoop  believed  in  your 
theology,  padre,  I  admit  he’d  be  doing  a  bold  thing. 
But  he  doesn’t,  he  doesn’t  believe  in  any  theology. 
In  the  back  of  his  hazy  mind  he  pictures  the  universe 
as  run  by  a  set  of  advisory  committees  issuing  reports. 
He  can’t  think  except  in  terms  of  representative 
government.  He’ll  feed  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
stuff  to  the  spirits  as  he’d  feed  to  an  audience  in 
Cheltenham.” 

-  ‘  Well  then,  perhaps  he  is  not  a  brave  man,  but 
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he  is  all  the  same  doing  a  brave  thing,”  said  the 

Ahh6. 

Shurmur  had  long  sat  there  silent,  his  mind  brooding 
uneasily.  He  was  a  don,  and  dons  hate  scenes,  dis¬ 
turbances  of  their  intellectual  routine,  the  intrusion 
of  real  life.  Not  that  they  are  conservative,  not  that 
they  are  timorous,  not  that  they  are  unpractical  in 
anything  that  appertains  to  their  state  of  hfe.  But 
they  live  in  a  world  in  which  “  the  men  are  only  up 
eight  weeks,”  a  phantom  world  which  flows  past  them 
like  a  tide  and  leaves  them  perpetually  spectators. 
Spectators  of  life  they  become,  and  it  grates  on  their 
nerves  when  the  revue-plank  is  set  up  between  the 
stage  and  the  auditorium.  When  Shurmur  became, 
in  his  diffident  way,  a  Spiritualist,  he  had  no  intention 
of  launching  out  upon  unknown  deeps.  His  new 
creed  was  a  mere  means  to  an  end.  Before  now  he  had 
telegraphed  to  a  rusticated  pupil  on  the  eve  of  depart¬ 
ing  for  Jamaica  about  the  scansion  of  a  Latin  word 
in  the  last  copy  he  had  shown  up.  The  same  meticu¬ 
lous  care  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  had  made 
him  want  to  set  Gaedke  right,  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  use  any  means  which  promised  a  hope  of  discovering 
his  whereabouts.  Now  he  had  been  drawn  into  a 
whirl  of  activity  which  seemed  to  be  moving  on  a 
supernatural  plane.  He  was  on  the  brink  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  what  was  quite  clearly  somebody  else’s 
business.  It  agonized  his  sense  of  procedure. 

”  Er,  I  say.  Scoop,  you  know — ought  we  to  let  him  ? 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  why  not  wait  and  see  what 
comes  of  this  pronouncement,  eh  ?  Not  certain,  I 
mean,  that  the  spirits  wiU  behave  any  differently.” 
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(He  thought  of  printed  notices,  imploring  under¬ 
graduates  not  to  walk  on  the  grass.)  “  If  they  do,  of 
course  it’ll  be  felt  at  once,  at  all  the  seances.  Isn’t 
this,  I  mean,  rather  premature  action,  perhaps  ? 
Don’t  know  what  the  Fellows — don’t  know  what  the 
rest  of  you  think,  but  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  go 
very  carefully  in  a  matter  like  this.  We  haven’t  even 
consulted  Planch — what  ?  Oh  yes ;  what  I  mean 
is,  we  haven’t  really  discussed  the  ins  and  outs,  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  business.  Doesn’t  seem  to  me  any  good 
can  be  done  by  acting  precipitately.  What  does 
anybody  else  feel  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I’m  all  for  going  ahead,”  said  Miss  Rostead. 
"  Of  course  it’s  possible  the  whole  thing’s  a  lark ; 
the  spirits  do  play  very  queer  pranks  sometimes.  But 
if  it’s  genuine,  then — then  we  can’t  sit  down  under 
grandmotherly  legislation  like  that.  We  must  make 
a  protest  of  some  sort.” 

“  And  Mr.  Scoop  is  so  tactful,”  added  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle.  “Everybody  says  he’s  the  most  delightful 
person  to  work  with  on  a  committee.  Surely,  Mr. 
Shurmur,  don’t  you  see  there’s  something  almost  too 
good  to  be  accidental  about  the  coincidence  of  our 
having  overheard  that  pronouncement  ?  I  think  our 
duty  to  humanity  is  paramount — paramount.” 

”  I’m  going  ahead  with  the  thing,”  said  MinshuU, 
“  simply  as  a  scientific  experiment.  I  want  to  see 
whether  we  can  really  make  the  spirits  hear.” 

“  But  couldn’t  we,”  suggested  Shurmur,  “  couldn’t 
we  start  with  something  rather  less  controver¬ 
sial  ?  ” 

'  ”  What,  give  ’em  a  few  great  thoughts  out  of  Emer- 
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son  and  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  ?  No,  I  don’t  think 
that’s  much  of  an  idea,  because  we  heard  what  was 
said,  and  it  would  be  siUy  to  go  on  as  if  we  hadn’t. 
What  do  you  feel  about  it,  padre  ?  " 

“  I  would  hke  the  business  to  proceed.  You  see, 
I  am  full  of  curiosity.” 

”  Then  you  are  beginning  to  think  there  may  be 
something  in  it  after  all  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Rostead  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“  Oh  no,  it  was  not  that.  I  am  full  of  curiosity  to 
know  what  Mr.  Scoop  will  say  in  his  lecture.” 

Shurmur  took  his  constitutional  before  tea  that 
afternoon ;  and  it  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when  Mr. 
Scoop  came  down,  nervously  fingering  a  formidable 
piece  of  typescript  as  he  entered.  MinshuU’s  trans¬ 
mitter  had  now  been  brought  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  room ;  his  apparatus  was  declared  to  be  in  full 
working  order.  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  to  whom  the  docu¬ 
ment  had  been  handed,  sat  in  a  chair  close  up  to  the 
table,  the  rest  unconsciously  grouped  themselves 
round  as  if  they  were  the  audience  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  being  delivered. 

”  Must  we  be  very  quiet  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Scoop,  who 
had  heard  something  of  the  kind  about  broad¬ 
casting. 

"Not  the  least  need,”  said  Minshull.  "  I  must  ask 
you  all  not  to  scream,  but  any  noise  of  lower  pitch 
than  that  could  hardly  be  audible.  Please  read  very 
slowly,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  twice  as  slowly  as  if  you  were 
reading  aloud  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  sounds  have  to 
be  accelerated,  remember.  Yes,  about  the  same  pace 
as  the  message  which  came  through  to  us.  It’s  no 
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good,  I  think,  trying  to  get  an  answer  through  to  our 
call ;  we  must  just  assume  that  this  wave-length  will 
do  it.  When  you’re  ready,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle.”  And 
Mrs.  Haltwhistle  began  reading. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MR.  SCOOP  ADDRESSES  THE  SPIRITS 


Dear  Fellow  Spirits  who  have  crossed  over, — 
The  address  which  is  being  broadcast  to 
you  is  in  no  sense  an  ofl&cial  pronouncement. 
It  is  rather  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  group  of 
personal  friends,  to  clear  their  own  minds  by  “  thinking 
aloud  ”  on  a  subject  which  both  they  and  you  have 
closely  at  heart.  It  is  far  from  being  intended  as  a 
criticism  of  the  very  interesting  address  about  “  Com¬ 
municating  with  the  Undead  ”  which  was  recently 
promulgated  to  you.  The  thought  in  our  minds  is 
simply  to  offer  certain  reflections  arising  out  of  and 
in  connexion  with  that  very  striking  pronouncement. 
Where  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  differ  from  it,  we 
have  done  so  only  with  reluctance,  and  with  the  fuU 
consciousness  that  our  own  views  on  the  matter  are 
tentative  and  subject  to  correction.  Our  aim,  in  fact, 
is  to  provoke  thought  rather  than  to  state  a  case  or 
formulate  a  programme.  Even  among  ourselves, 
naturally,  there  is  no  complete  unanimity  ;  it  would 
not  be  well  that  it  should  be  so.  For  Truth  is  a  jev^el 
of  many  facets,  and  will  shine  aU  the  more  brightly 
when  it  is  apprehended  at  different  angles.  The 
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present  utterance  must  be  taken  only  as  representing 
the  general  sense  of  this  meeting  ;  and  allowance  must 
be  made  for  large  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
detail. 

The  meeting  in  question  is,  let  it  be  observed  from 
the  outset,  in  no  sense  a  spiritualistic  seance.  Although 
some  of  us  are  identified  to  a  more  or  less  degree  with 
the  Spiritualist  movement,  there  has  deen  no  gathering 
in  darkened  rooms,  there  has  been  no  use  of  a  medium, 
professional  or  unprofessional,  there  has  been  no 
invitation  issued  to  the  spirits  to  take  part  in  our 
dehberations.  Our  position  can  be  quite  simply 
explained.  A  very  interesting  scientific  discovery  by 
Mr.  Godfrey  Minshull,  of  Warbury  Manor,  Oxfordshire 
(under  which  roof  we  are  at  present  assembled),  has 
made  it  possible  for  an  ordinary  wireless  installation, 
of  a  kind  common  on  this  side,  to  intercept  (if  the 
word  may  be  used  without  any  derogatory  sense)  the 
messages  which  are  being  broadcast  in  the  spirit  world. 
It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  Hsten  to  more  than 
one  of  these,  and  we  have  seen  in  them  much  food  for 
thought,  and  found  ourselves  to  a  great  extent  in 
agreement  with  the  sentiments  they  expressed. 
To-day,  feehng  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
continue  overhearing  such  messages  without  making 
the  fact  of  our  presence  known,  we  are  venturing  to 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  spirits  in  that  frame 
of  mind  which  has  already,  we  hope,  been  sufficiently 
indicated. 

It  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  give  a  brief  account, 
here  at  the  outset,  of  the  personnel  which  constitutes  our 
Uttle  gathering ;  it  is  made  up  of  the  following  members : 
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Mr.  Samuel  Scoop,  who  has  drafted  this  statement, 
and  must  be  held  fully  responsible  for  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  has  for  many  years  been  identified 
with  the  Spiritualist  movement.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Physical  Research  Society,  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Psychic  Science,  honoris  causa,  in  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Mrs.  Haltwhistle,  whose  voice  you  are  actually 
listening  to  as  she  reads  out  the  statement,  is  the 
wife  of  James  Haltwhistle,  LL.D.,  late  fellow  of  Simon 
Magus  HaU  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Her  philan¬ 
thropic  activities  are  weU  known ;  she  is  an  energetic 
member  of  the  Dumb  Friends’  League,  a  Vice-Founder 
of  the  Cats’  Home,  and  President  of  the  Borstal  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Pet  Dogs.  Her  interest  in  the  Spiritualist 
movement  is  of  long  standing. 

Mr.  Godfrey  MinshuU,  a  country  gentleman  of 
independent  means,  is  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus 
by  which  this  communication  is  being  addressed  to 
you.  He  is  not  convinced  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
future  life,  but  in  aU  other  respects  is  fuUy  in  sympathy 
with  our  common  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Harold  Shurmur,  FeUow  and  Classical  Lecturer 
of  Salisbury  College,  Oxford,  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
undead  authority  on  the  writings  of  the  poet  Persius. 
His  published  works  include  “  Persius,  A  Commentary,” 
“  Persius  for  Middle  Forms,”  “  Roman  satire  from 
Persius  to  Juvenal,”  “  Persius,  the  Man  and  His 
Message,”  ”  Persius  in  the  new  Century,”  and  various 
contributions  to  learned  works.  His  sympathy  with 
the  Spiritualist  movement  is  deep-rooted  and  sincere. 

Mrs.  Varley,  who  acts  as  our  hostess,  has  an  especial 
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right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  now  under  discussion, 
since  her  husband  crossed  over  some  time  since. 
Her  attitude  towards  the  movement  is  one  of  judicial 
interrogation,  not  unmixed  with  a  healthy  spirit  of 
criticism.  Her  unfaihng  tact  and  sympathy  have 
done  much  to  make  these  meetings  possible. 

Miss  Rostead,  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  (already 
mentioned),  is  a  figure  well  known  in  London  Society. 
A  fine  tennis-player.  Miss  Rostead  does  not  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  her  psychic  faculties. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  represented  by  M. 
I’Abbe  Brehault,  whose  S5mipathy  with  the  aims  of 
the  movement  may  be  described  as  general  rather 
than  as  exhaustive,  and  the  frmt  of  reflection  rather 
than  of  study.  His  genial  personahty  has  been  quite 
a  feature  of  our  discussions.  This  concludes  the  list 
of  signatories. 

There  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  the  conception 
of  death  as  a  break  in  the  continuous  chain  of  man’s 
existence  is  a  comparatively  modern  development — to 
speak  more  accurately  a  comparatively  modem  degra¬ 
dation — of  human  thought.  Whether  we  think  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  with  their  Book  of  the  Dead, 
or  of  the  savage  tribes  with  their  pathetic  instinct  of 
enclosing  little  offerings  of  food,  etc.,  in  the  tomb  of 
the  departed,  we  find  a  widely-spread  recognition  of  a 
conscious  continuity  between  hfe  here  and  life  on 
the  other  side.  It  was,  in  the  main,  the  destructive 
cleverness  of  the  Greek  genius  which  familiarized  the 
world  with  the  idea  of  death  as  the  limit  (so  Aristotle 
calls  it)  beyond  which  there  is  either  a  darkness  or 
nothing.  But,  while  the  philosophers  and  the  cultured 
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snobs  of  antiquity  were  eager  to  parade  for  heroism, 
and  to  exploit  for  pathos,  this  supposed  tragedy  of 
death,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  popular  rehgion, 
more  doggedly  tenacious  of  its  natural  instincts, 
not  merely  continued  to  beheve  in  human  survival, 
but  built  up  around  the  doctrine  of  survival  the  secret 
theology  of  its  mystery  rehgions. 

What  were  these  mystery  rehgions,  which  exercised 
so  powerful  a  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  popular 
Greek  mind  ?  They  were  concerned  entirely  with  the 
gods  of  the  underworld,  who  were  supposed  to  rule 
over  the  destinies  of  the  departed  ;  they  initiated  their 
foUowers  into  hidden  rites,  which  looked  forward  to 
a  hfe  beyond  the  grave ;  they  represented  them  as 
enjoying  exceptional  privileges  (the  Frogs  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  is  quite  exphcit  on  this  point)  in  a  future  state. 
Although  the  details  of  their  procedure  are,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  obscure,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
impossible  that  they  may  have  anticipated  the 
discoveries  of  modern  Spiritualism  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  that  the  darkness  and  secrecy  which  drew 
upon  them  the  obloquy  of  later  critics  were  simply 
the  conditions  which  are  demanded  for  the  successful 
production  of  psychic  phenomena.  It  is  observable, 
for  example,  that  in  the  worship  of  Cybele  the  tym¬ 
panum,  or  timbrel,  had  an  important  part  to  play,  a 
fact  which  seems  to  foreshadow  the  very  remarkable 
results  ehcited  by  the  use  of  percussion-instruments 
at  the  modern  seance. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  painfully  clear  that  the 
coming  of  Christianity,  with  its  gloomy  doctrines  of 
hell  and  purgatory,  effectually  overlaid  these  primitive 
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instincts.  Death  was  no  longer  an  easy  passage  to  a 
friendly  shore  beyond ;  it  was  invested  with  terrors 
of  judgment  and  vengeance  which  were  themselves 
hardly  less  formidable  to  contemplate  than  the  prospect 
of  extinction.  To  match  these  nightmares,  Christianity 
fettered  the  world  with  conceptions  of  sin  that  needed 
to  be  atoned  for,  of  repentance  that  would  help  to 
accomplish  such  atonement,  of  self-inflicted  mortifica¬ 
tions  that  would  enable  mankind  to  "  merit  heaven 
by  making  earth  a  hell."  All  progress  in  the  psychic 
sciences  was  barred  by  the  childish  terror  of  witchcraft 
that  has  written  such  dark  pages  upon  the  history 
of  our  civilization.  Faustus,  Paracelsus,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  the  true  pioneers  of  a  brighter  future,  were 
silenced  by  the  racks  and  thumbscrews  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  their  names  were  only  remembered  as  nursery 
bogeys  or  as  frantic  dabblers  in  the  black  arts.  Super¬ 
stition  triumphed,  and  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  truth 
was  silenced. 

Coming  now  to  modern  times,  we  find  that  the 
discovery  or  rediscovery  of  psychic  science  dates  from 
the  year  1848,  the  birth-year  of  the  Spirituahst  move¬ 
ment  in  America.  Since  then  its  progress  has  been 
slow  but  impressive ;  and  to-day  it  has  its  adherents 
not  only  in  England  but  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
It  has  felt  its  way  gradually,  fortif5dng  itself  against 
much  adverse  criticism  by  the  consciousness  of  an 
ever-growing  familiarity  with  the  secrets  of  the 
world  beyond.  The  chief  obstacle  which  has  hampered 
its  progress  has  been  the  suspicion  aroused  by  the 
Unes  along  which  it  has  hitherto  been  pursued.  The 
cry  has  constantly  been,  "  Why  must  you  produce 
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your  results  in  darkened  rooms,  among  sympathetic 
spectators?  Why  cannot  you  come  into  the  open, 
and  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  the  spirit  world  by 
methods  such  as  are  used  to  estabhsh  the  truth  of 
an  experiment  in  natural  science  ?  ”  Within  the  last 
few  days,  actually,  the  complete  answer  to  such 
criticisms  has  been  provided  to  us.  A  patient  investi¬ 
gator  in  the  fields  of  common  scientific  research  has 
stumbled  upon  a  new  dawn.  The  wireless  has  given 
us  the  evidence  we  needed — by  a  simple  readjustment 
of  sound-vibrations  the  voices  of  those  who  have  passed 
over  can  now  be  distinguished  by  mortal  ears  as 
unmistakably  as  those  broadcast  communications 
which  are  such  a  feature  of  our  modem  life. 

Judge,  then,  of  the  regret,  we  might  almost  say  the 
consternation,  which  feU  upon  our  minds  when  we 
were  privileged  to  hsten  to  the  recent  pronouncement 
in  which  spirits  were  warned  against  the  practice  of 
communicating  with  the  undead  !  It  seemed  that  a 
new  window  had  been  opened  for  the  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  only  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  !  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  scope  of  that  pronouncement  was 
not  intended  to  cover  wireless  communication  such  as 
that  which  is  now  being  set  in  motion ;  some  of  the 
reasons  on  which  it  was  based  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  mediumistic  methods  of  approach. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  we  have  a  right 
to  know  where  we  stand :  whether  the  prohibition 
which  seeks  to  prevent  the  spirits  from  rapping  on 
tables  is  to  be  extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  spirits  to  broadcast  to  us,  or  us  to 
them.  Plainly  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  issue 
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appeals  like  the  present,  if  our  expostulations  were 
wasted  on  empty  ether. 

We  should  be  the  first  to  agree  that  race-suicide, 
as  it  is  popularly  named  (a  “  Great  Trek  ”  or  “  General 
Exodus  ”  would  of  course  be  a  more  suitable  descrip¬ 
tion),  would  be  an  undesirable  thing.  We  fully  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at 
present  is,  as  it  were,  the  mother-country,  yours  the 
colony ;  too  hasty  emigrations  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  kilHng  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
But  we  beg,  with  all  respect,  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  inference  (which  the  pronouncement  appears  to 
draw)  that  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  future  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  steady  supply  of  spirit-power  at 
this  end. 

The  truth  is,  your  Enghshman  is  too  hard-headed 
to  let  his  theory  affect  his  practice.  Spirituahsm  has 
made  numerous  converts,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
observable  that  these  are  any  more  in  a  hurry  to  cross 
over  than  their  neighbours.  They  do  not  seem  to 
volunteer  for  the  post  of  danger  any  more  enthusi¬ 
astically  than  the  Japanese  who  looks  forward  to 
extinction,  or  the  Christian  who  expects  to  incur 
Purgatorial  punishments.  The  movement  has  yet  to 
make  its  name  as  the  foster-ground  of  aerial  pilots  or 
of  cholera-nurses.  We  are,  in  fact,  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Christian  Scientists,  who  are 
bound  by  the  logic  of  their  own  system  to  regard  death 
as  an  illusion,  yet  hitherto  have  taken  no  very  sensa¬ 
tional  steps  towards  exploding  it.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  that  the  connexion  between  the  belief  in  immor¬ 
tality  and  willingness  to  die  has  been  over-estimated. 
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Schwarzwald  has  suggested  that  the  life-urge  is  really 
nothing  more  than  an  acquired  habit  of  remaining 
alive,  which,  like  other  habits,  the  animal  finds  it 
difi&cult  to  outgrow.  And  we  may  weU  admit  that 
there  is  something  in  his  contention,  without  tying 
ourselves  down  to  the  speculations  of  his  successors 
in  the  same  field,  who  have  reduced  the  human  attitude 
towards  death  to  a  merely  psychological  level ;  though 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these  regard  the 
Protesilaus-complex,  or  reluctance  to  five,  as  far  more 
uncommon  than  the  Tithonus-complex  (reluctance  to 
die). 

But  even  if  it  were  granted  that  a  general  belief  in 
the  survival  of  personality  after-  death,  unclouded 
by  old-fashioned  scruples  on  the  subject  of  “  sin " 
and  "  punishment,”  would  inflate  our  emigration- 
statistics  to  a  considerable  degree  (as  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  assumes),  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the 
resulting  eagerness  to  cross  over  would  be  universal, 
or  even  widespread.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole 
difficulty  would  be  solved  if  the  spirits,  whenever  they 
give  information  at  seances etc.,  about  the  conditions 
of  hfe  on  the  other  side,  would  stress  the  peculiar 
nature  of  those  conditions.  To  be  informed  that  his 
personahty  will  not  be  extinguished  by  death  is 
naturally,  for  the  average  man,  a  comforting  sort  of 
revelation.  Content  with  that,  he  does  not  proceed 
to  inquire  how  his  time  wiU  be  spent  in  the  future  life 
which  awaits  him.  Could  not  the  spirits  lay  more 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  their  hfe  over  there  is  one 
of  continued  activity  ?  That  they  are  not  idle,  but  all 
the  time  hard  at  work  ?  If  this  were  made  sufficiently 
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clear,  it  should  prove  a  sensible  check  to  any  undue 
precipitateness,  at  least  on  the  part  of  English  people, 
about  crossing  over.  Again,  it  has  been  revealed  to 
us  long  since,  and  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
to  us  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days,  that  the  process 
by  which  the  spirits  realize  themselves  and  struggle 
upwards  is  a  process  of  education  :  that  lectures  (for 
example)  play  an  important  part  in  achieving  the 
result.  A  little  more  insistence  on  this  fact  could 
hardly  fail  to  intensify  the  life-urge  among  the  undead 
population  on  this  side — particularly  where  it  is  most 
wanted,  amongst  the  young  men  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  whose  memories  of  University  Hfe  are  stiU 
recent. 

We  repeat,  it  is  not  in  our  minds  to  dogmatize  on 
any  point,  or  to  caU  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  which  has  dictated  the  pronouncement.  We 
are  only  concerned,  in  the  interests  of  science,  to  point 
out  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  case,  which  it 
would  be  fatally  short-sighted  to  neglect.  So  far  we 
have  confined  ourselves  to  one  particular  issue — the 
probable  effect  of  complete  certainty  about  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  future  life  upon  the  average  age  of  death 
in  the  human  subject.  This,  we  may  be  excused  for 
pointing  out,  was  the  only  objection  made  which  would 
apply,  not  only  to  seances,  but  to  all  forms  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  this  side  and  that.  It  was  the  only 
objection  which  gave  us  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  intercepting  by  us  of  your,  or  by  you  of  our, 
wireless  messages  was  likely  to  meet  with  official 
discouragement.  The  remaining  objections,  which 
are  aimed  at  stances,  as  such,  we  shall  deal  with  some- 
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what  more  cursorily ;  though  here  too  we  think  that 
the  dangers  of  the  existing  state  of  things  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  proposed 
legislation  unduly  left  out  of  sight. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  pronouncement  that  the 
tendency  of  the  human  race  at  the  present  moment 
is  more  and  more  to  breed  out  the  faculty  of  intellect ; 
and  it  was  a  possibiUty  which  was  clearly  regarded  as 
undesirable.  May  it  not,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that 
too  much  importance  was  thereby  attached  to  that 
faculty  ?  The  human  reason  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism  ;  it  has  done  good  work  in  its  time.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  perhaps  a  faculty  which  our 
race  is  destined  to  outgrow  ?  The  nice  categories, 
the  unelastic  laws  of  “  logic  ”  have  been  a  powerful 
engine  for  riveting  the  priestly  superstition  on  the 
mind  of  humanity.  We  were  told  that  a  thing  could 
not  be  true  and  at  the  same  time  false,  and  so  on ; — 
these  conceptions  have  done  valuable  duty  in  their 
time,  but  the  present  movement  of  thought  is  away 
from  them.  The  theologians,  for  example,  who  claim 
most  attention  to-day  are  precisely  those  for  whom 
the  statement  that  a  thing  cannot  be  both  true  and 
false  has  little  or  no  meaning.  We  are  coming  to  see, 
that  just  as  the  human  race  emerged  from  the  reign  of 
instinct  into  the  reign  of  reason  ;  so  reason  too,  in  its 
turn,  must  lay  aside  the  sceptre,-  and  make  way  for 
the  higher  claims  of  mystical  intuition.  The  creeds 
and  dogmas  which  rested  their  weight  on  the  evidence 
of  alleged  facts  have  become  old-fashioned ;  we  have 
become  familiarized  with  the  idea  that  a  historical 
statement  may  be  false  in  the  sense  that  the  thing  did 
14 
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not  happen,  yet  true  in  the  sense  that  it  harmonizes 
with  all  that  is  highest  in  our  spiritual  nature.  Mystical 
intuition  steps  in,  and  reprieves  the  statement,  at  the 
last  moment,  from  being  condemned  as  a  falsehood. 
We  are  learning  that  man  does  not  apprehend  Truth 
— ^he  makes  Truth  ;  that  is  Truth  which  satisfies  his 
aspirations,  the  Light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea. 

This  being  so — and  it  is  significantly  so  and  increas¬ 
ingly  so — it  is  doubtful  whether  the  human  intellect 
has  much  part  to  play  in  the  momentous  spiritual 
issues  of  the  future.  It  will  have  its  rightful  place,  of 
course,  in  assisting  the  scientist  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  nature  ;  it  will  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
water  for  the  material  progress  of  the  race.  But  in 
that  religion  of  the  future  towards  which  Spiritualism, 
in  common  with  all  that  is  best  in  all  the  rehgions,  so 
confidently  points  us,  the  intellect  will  find  itself 
inevitably  superseded ;  it  will  be  a  landmark  that  we 
have  left  behind,  a  childish  thing  that  we  have  out¬ 
grown.  We  are  advancing,  it  has  been  recently  and 
fearlessly  said,  towards  a  kind  of  Higher  Cretinism. 
We  embrace  that  destiny  cheerfully,  and  shoulder  it 
manfully ;  that  star  gmding  us,  we  go  forward  we 
know  not  whither. 

It  will  be  a  thousand  pities,  if  pronouncements  hke 
that  to  which  we  recently  hstened  are  to  be  drawn 
up  in  defiance  of  the  whole  trend  of  modern  thought, 
and  put  forward  as  representing  the  true  aspirations 
of  the  human  genius.  We  do  not  (we  repeat  it)  wish 
to  criticize  or  to  asseverate  ;  our  aim  is  rather  to 
stinlulate  thought  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  criticism. 
We  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  spirits  to  consider  earnestly 
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whether  their  present  attitude  is  properly  represented 
by  the  utterance  in  question,  and,  if  they  find  that  the 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  to  take  energetic  steps  to 
repudiate  it.  We  offer  them,  in  all  friendliness,  access 
to  our  seances  ;  they  must  ask  themselves  whether 
such  an  offer  on  om:  part  can  be  refused  without  lack 
of  courtesy,  we  would  almost  say,  without  lack  of 
charity.  It  is  a  weighty  issue  that  hes  before  them. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  say  that  any  or  all  of  us  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  supply  any  information  which 
would  make  our  position  in  this  matter  clearer,  by 
any  means  which  the  spirits  themselves  will  be  good 
enough  to  indicate  ?  I  have  to  thank  them  for  the 
courtesy  with  which  they  have  Ustened  to  me  through¬ 
out  what  has  been,  of  necessity,  a  somewhat  technical 
and  a  closely  reasoned  statement ;  and  to  hope  that 
it  may  be  my  privilege  to  address  them  with  less  of 
formahty  and  of  restraint  upon  some  future  occasion. 
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There  is  something  that  still  fascinates  the 
imagination  about  the  process  of  broadcasting, 
except,  presumably,  to  those  who  do  it  daily 
and  for  their  daily  bread.  That  this  dead  lump  of 
matter  opposite  you,  something  like  a  towel-horse  or 
a  lady’s  work-box,  is  indeed  a  proper  recipient  for 
human  eloquence ;  that  when  you  speak  into  it,  you 
are  whispering  into  a  million  human  ears,  large  ears, 
small  ears,  shell-like  ears,  penwiper-like  ears,  protrud¬ 
ing  ears,  flattened  ears,  deaf  ears,  pious  ears,  impious 
ears ;  that  behind  all  these  is  a  whole  congeries  of 
minds,  infinitely  various  (your  subsequent  correspond¬ 
ence  proves  it)  in  their  level  of  intelhgence  and  even 
of  sanity ;  that  in  the  dreadful  loneliness  of  the  httle 
studio  you  are  more  in  public  than  you  would  be  if 
you  were  bellowing  at  the  Marble  Arch — all  that  is 
provocative  of  a  thousand  solemn  and  whimsical 
thoughts.  Rumour  (who  is  full  of  good  stories)  says 
there  was  once  a  distinguished  man  who  lectmed  for 
a  full  ten  minutes,  himself  his  only  audience,  because 
the'  operator  had  forgotten  to  connect  up — how  the 
Spirit  of  Irony  must  have  enjoyed  it ! 
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In  the  stillness  of  that  library  at  Warbury  Manor, 
a  prodigy  was  being  envisaged  compared  with  which 
common  broadcasting  was  but  a  dull  and  flat  perform¬ 
ance.  The  musical  tones  of  Mrs.  Haltwhistle’s  voice 
spoke  into  just  such  an  instrument  as  might  have  put 
her  in  contact  with  that  whole  motley  assemblage  of 
mortal  hsteners-in.  That  harvest  of  heterogeneous  ears 
was  rigid  with  attention,  up  and  down  England  and 
far  over  the  seas — only  not  to  her.  The  ears  were  being 
regaled,  from  Daventry,  with  a  bed-time  story  about 
the  Seven  Bishops  in  the  Tower,  calculated  to  produce 
untroubled  dreams  in  the  drowsy  brain  of  chfldhood. 
Mrs.  Haltwhistle’s  utterance,  it  was  to  be  believed, 
carried  further  and  to  a  very  different  audience. 
Unheard  by  Uncle  Caractacus’  night-gown-clad  con¬ 
gregation,  it  was  echoing  outside  space  to  thousands 
of  earless  intelligences  that  had  long  forgotten  the 
tones  of  mortal  speech.  Millions  of  them,  scattered 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  fancy,  were  being  startled 
by  this  unique  intrusion  upon  their  immemorial  silence  ; 
were  appraising  the  message,  who  could  say  with 
what  feelings  of  comfort,  or  of  stupefaction,  or  of 
distrust  ? 

Shmmur  tried  to  picture  them ;  no  student  of 
Dante  or  of  Swedenborg,  he  found  himself  falling  back 
upon  classical  mythology  to  lend  wings  to  his  labouring 
imagination.  He  thought  of  Mrs.  Haltwhistle’s  voice 
as  the  harp-notes  of  Orpheus  in  the  fourth  Georgic, 
drawing  iron  tears  from  Pluto’s  cheek,  successful  wooers 
of  the  inexorable. 

"  The  infernal  troops  like  passing  shadows  glide. 

And,  listening,  crowd  the  sweet  musician’s  side, 
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Men,  Matrons,  Children,  and  the  unmarried  Maid, 
The  mighty  heroes’  more  majestic  shade. 

And  youths  on  funeral  pyres  before  their  parents  laid. 
The  gaping  three-mouth’d  dog  forgets  to  snarl. 

The  Furies  hearken,  and  their  snakes  uncurl, 

Ixion  seems  no  more  his  pain  to  feel. 

But  leans  attentive  on  his  standing  wheel.” 

Was  it  possible?  And  yet,  why  should  it  not 
be  possible  ?  A  century  back,  the  idea  that  a  man 
could  speak  in  London  and  be  heard  in  Manchester 
would  have  seemed  utterly  beyond  the  Umits  of  credi- 
biUty.  Twenty  years  back,  wireless  itself  would 
have  seemed  a  fantastic  notion.  .  .  .  But,  hang  it 
aU! 

Nobody  had  spoken  yet ;  they  sat  hstening  to  their 
own  thoughts,  with  the  echoes  of  Warbury  fair,  as 
the  blustering  wind  brought  it  to  them,  for  distraction. 
The  hurdy-gurdy  was  playing  the  Merry  Widow  valse, 
it  seemed  interminably.  He  pictured  the  merry-go- 
round  as  Ixion’s  wheel,  restlessly  turning  to  all  time  ; 
of  the  village  boys  pla5dng  Houp-la  as  httle  Tantaluses, 
for  ever  baulked  of  a  prize  apparently  so  near,  of  Sisy¬ 
phus  attempting  the  impossible  under  a  hundred  forms, 
to  glut  the  showman’s  coffers.  Here  to-day,  these 
village  lovers  and  loafers,  and  gone  to-morrow  like 
the  nomad  excitements  of  a  country  fair — gone  beyond 
sight  or  touch,  yet  perhaps,  it  seemed,  not  altogether 
beyond  hail ! 

“  I  hope  you  didn’t  mind  my  putting  in  that  last 
part,”  said  Mr.  Scoop,  who  had  been  waiting  for  lauda¬ 
tory  comment.  ”  I  thought  it  was  possible  the  spirits 
might  want  to  establish  communication  with  one  or 
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all  of  us  in  some  different  way,  just  as  a  guarantee  of 
om  good  faith.  Of  course,  if  they  do,  it  will  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  proving  that  our  statement 
did  not  go  unheard.” 

"  I  thought  it  was  wonderful,  Mr.  Scoop,”  said  Mrs. 
Haltwhistle.  “  I  hked  so  particularly  that  part  about 
the  superseding  of  reason  by  intuition.  I  do  think 
so  much  harm  has  been  done  to  religion  by  people 
trying  to  be  too  logical.” 

Mrs.  Haltwhistle  did  not  look  at  the  Abb6  as  she  said 
this,  but  it  is  to  be  believed  that  (being  Mrs.  Halt¬ 
whistle)  she  sensed  at  him.  It  was  not  clear  whether 
he  regarded  it  as  a  hint,  conjecturing  that  his  profane 
presence  was  unwelcome  to  the  initiated,  or  whether 
he  merely  remembered  an  engagement.  It  is  certain 
that  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  pleading  the 
imminence  of  his  confession  hour,  left  the  company 
to  their  own  devices.  Mrs.  Varley,  however,  insisted 
on  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  him.” 

“  I  see  your  rehgion  doesn’t  occupy  itself  much 
with  creeds,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle.” 

”  I’m  afraid  not,  Mrs.  Varley.  Indeed,  I  some¬ 
times  say  that  to  me  rehgion  means  tearing  up  the 
creeds.” 

“  Oh,”  rephed  Mrs.  Varley,  "  then  what  happens 
when  they’ve  aU  been  torn  up  ?  What  does  rehgion 
mean  then  ?  ” 

“  Good,  that,”  Shurmur  suddenly  found  himself 
saying.  It  was  unlike  him  to  take  any  part  in  such 
an  argument,  but  his  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Haltwhistle 
was  growing  less  and  less  the  more  he  heard  of  her. 
“  Vulture  eats  Prometheus’  liver,  ah  very  well  for  the 
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vulture  as  long  as  the  liver  keeps  on  growing  again. 
But  once  the  liver’s  all  eaten  up,  the  vulture  starves, 
eh?  ” 

“  There  will  always  be  a  religion  for  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Haltwhistle,  ”  as  long  as  there  is  good  to  be  done 
in  the  world.  Mr.  MinshuU,  do  you  think  we  ought 
to  expect  any  reply  to  Mr.  Scoop’s  statement  ?  ” 

”  You’d  be  a  fool  if  you  did,”  replied  Minshull, 
”  the  way  the  thing’s  fixed  at  present.  What  it’s  doing 
at  present  is  to  speed  up  our  sound-waves  so  as  to  make 
them  audible  to  the  spirits.  It’ll  have  to  be  reversed 
again  if  you  want  the  spirits  to  make  themselves 
audible  to  us.” 

”  Oh,  but  please,  please  get  it  back  at  once  !  It’s  so 
important,  don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Scoop,  to  be  ready  in 
case  they  want  to  send  any  message  back  ?  ” 

”  Certainly,  certainly,”  said  Mr.  Scoop.  “  It  would 
be  a  great  discourtesy  not  to  allow  an  opportunity  of 
replying.” 

As  Minshull  bent  anew  to  the  task  of  readjustment, 
Mrs.  Haltwhistle  apologized  for  her  impatience.  “  But 
I  do  hope,”  she  said,  ”  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
some  really  important  messages  through  to-morrow, 
if  it  is  all  right.” 

”  What !  ”  protested  Mrs.  Varley,  ”  ain’t  you  going 
to  give  the  poor  spirits  a  rest  even  on  Sunday  ?  ” 

”  Oh,  of  course,  not  if  it  upsets  the  household  arrange¬ 
ments  !  But,  you  see,  I’m  afraid  I  must  go  on 
Monday ;  I  have  to  make  a  speech  to  the  Dumb 
Friends.” 

Mrs.  Varley  uttered  a  sufficient  but  not  efficacious 
protest. 
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"  And  I’m  afraid  Kitty  has  to  go  on  Monday,  too ; 
she’s  staying  with  the  Harlowes,  you  know.” 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,”  said  Miss  Rostead,  "  I’m 
rather  thinking  of  giving  them  a  miss.  Godfrey’s 
been  awfuUy  kind  and  said  it  wouldn’t  matter  if  I 
stayed  on  a  day  or  two.  And  really,  we’ve  been  so 
boxed  up  here  with  this  wireless  business  that  I  don’t 
feel  as  if  I’d  seen  the  place  at  all.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  allowed  to  come  again,” 
said  Mrs.  Haltwhistle.  “  It’s  so  difficult  to  tear  oneself 
away,  now  one  knows  that  Warbury  Manor  is  a  trans- 
mitting-station,  is  the  only  transmitting-station,  for 
the  unseen  world.” 

“  I  was  wondering,”  suggested  Mr.  Scoop,  ”  whether 
we  could  not  prevail  upon  Mr,  Minshull  to  instal  his 
instruments  in  London,  so  that  they  would  be  more 
generally  accessible.  Subject,  of  course,  to  proper 
restrictions.  I  have  to  leave  on  Monday  myself,  but 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  touch  with  the  progress 
of  this  most  important  experiment.  And  you,  Mr. 
Shurmur,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  a  particular  reason 
for  wishing  to  establish  contact  with  the  spirits.” 

“  Good  Lord  !  ”  said  Shurmur.  Idiot  that  he  was, 
he  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  two  moments  with  Gaedke 
while  the  apparatus  was  fitted  up  for  transmission  ! 
“  I  say,  Minshull,  I  suppose  you  can’t  get  things 
through  any  longer  from  this  end  ?  ” 

“  Afraid  not.  It  would  mean  starting  all  over 
again.  As  it  is,  we’ve  just  returned  to  the  status  quo, 
and  if  the  spirits  have  anything  to  say  to  us,  now’s 
their  chance.  It’s  getting  on  towards  dinner-time, 
though.  I’m  afraid  you  must  excuse  me  while  I  go 
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and  get  the  claret  up ;  my  butler’s  out,  and  I  don’t 
entrust  the  key  to  any  substitute.  I’ll  only  be  a 
minute  or  two.” 

“  Mrs.  Varley,”  said  Scoop,  as  the  door  closed 
behind  their  host,  ”  I  hope  you  will  see  that  your 
brother  takes  good  care  to  protect  his  discovery.  These 
inventors,  you  know,  are  so  apt  to  be  unpractical  when 
it  comes  to  the  business  side.  If  Mr.  MinshuU  were 
married,  of  course  one  would  look  to  his  wife  to  protect 
his  interests.  As  it  is,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  apply  to  you.  Within  a  few  weeks,  any  number 
of  people  wiU  be  wanting  to  pick  his  brains  and,  if 
possible,  patent  his  invention  as  their  own.  May  I 
hope  that  you  will  represent  to  him  the  importance  of 
the  situation  ?  And  that  you  will  pardon  my  troubling 
you  like  this  ?  ” 

”  Ain’t  you  being  rather  premature,  Mr.  Scoop  ? 
My  brother  consented,  if  you  remember,  to  an  experi¬ 
ment  ;  but,  whatever  happens,  I  don’t  think  he  is 
likely  to  follow  it  up.  At  any  rate,  I  don’t  think  there’s 
the  smallest  probabihty  of  his  ever  putting  his  inven¬ 
tion  on  the  market.” 

"  He  said  something  of  the  kind  to  me,  but  I  hoped 
I  had  persuaded  him  to  think  differently.  Mr.  Min- 
shuU  (I  said),  don’t  you  reahze  that  unless  you  take 
out  a  patent  for  this  invention  of  yours,  somebody 
else  is  certain  to  hght  upon  the  idea  ?  And  then  you 
wiU  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  use  that’s 
made  of  it  ?  It’s  so  important  (I  told  him)  that  the 
thing  should  get  into  the  right  hands.” 

I  don’t  always  foUow  your  arguments,  Mr.  Scoop. 
The  other  day  you  were  telling  us  that  not  only  arts 
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but  sciences  which  were  familiar  to  our  ancestors 
have  now  died  out.  To-day  you  tell  me  that  if 
Godfrey  doesn’t  patent  his  invention,  somebody  else 
is  sure  to  think  of  it.  In  that  case,  why  doesn’t  some¬ 
body  set  to  and  rediscover  these  lost  sciences  you 
speak  of  ?  However,  even  if  it’s  true,  I  don’t  think 
that  would  weigh  with  Godfrey.  You  might  as  well 
(I  should  have  thought)  empty  a  revolver  into  the 
brains  of  some  person  who  particularly  annoyed  you, 
on  the  ground  that  if  you  didn’t  do  it  somebody  else 
was  sure  to  do  it  later  on.  Anyhow,  the  advice  I 
should  give  him  is  to  leave  the  thing  alone.” 

“  But  what  if  the  spirits  themselves  should  reply 
to  us,  and  tell  us  that  they  welcome  this  chance  of 
intercommunication  ?  ” 

”  Why,  Mr.  Scoop,  if  the  spirits  tell  us  that  they 
were  convinced  by  your  lecture — well.  I’ll  think 
about  it.” 

”  Warbury  Manor  !  .  .  .  Warbury  Manor !  .  .  . 
The  Physical  Research  Society  is  calling  you.  The 
Physical  Research  Society  is  transmitting  this  message 
to  Warbury  Manor.  Will  any  other  station  that  picks 
up  this  message  kindly  telephone  it  on  to  Warbury 
Manor,  Oxfordshire  ?  This  is  a  spirit-caU  from  the 
Physical  Research  Society ;  Chairman,  Mr.  D.  D. 
Home.  Message  begins.  The  spirits  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  touched  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
message  recently  transmitted  to  them  from  Mr.  Soop. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  encouragement  to  them 
in  any  case  to  know  that  the  undead  have  at  last 
mastered  the  secret  of  communicating  with  them  by 
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wireless.  Such  a  discovery  must  necessarily  be 
fraught  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to 
humanity  on  both  sides.  But  at  this  particular  junc¬ 
ture  Mr.  Soop’s  statement  was  particularly  welcome, 
because  our  point  of  view  has  been  very  much  mis¬ 
understood  here,  and  has  only  recently  been  the  subject 
of  adverse  criticism.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice 
on  this  side  against  the  idea  of  maintaining  any  rela¬ 
tions  at  all  with  the  undead,  whose  efforts  to  estabUsh 
communication  are  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable 
intrusion.  A  small  but  determined  minority  of  us 
have,  however,  instituted  a  Physical  Research  Society 
on  this  side,  and  are  doing  our  best  to  hold  oiu:  own. 
Mr.  Soop’s  statement  wiU  strengthen  our  hands 
immensely. 

"  Warbury  Manor  !  .  .  .  Warbury  Manor  !  .  .  . 
Continuation  of  the  message  addressed  to  Warbury 
Manor,  Oxfordshire.  Will  any  other  station  which 
picks  up  this  message  kindly  forward  it  by  telephone 
to  that  address  ?  The  message  is  transmitted  by  the 
Physical  Research  Society,  Chairman  Mr.  D.  D. 
Home.  Message  continues.  The  spirits  are  also 
greatly  indebted  to  the  party  at  Warbury  Manor  for 
their  kind  offer  of  supplying  evidence  in  any  way  that 
is  possible  to  them.  Owing  to  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  present  situation,  which  threatens  to  block  every 
avenue  of  investigation  for  the  devotees  of  Physical 
Research,  the  Society  has  decided  to  make  an  important 
experiment.  Spirits  representing  the  Society  will 
hold  a  seance  shortly,  in  which  they  will  attempt  to 
dematerialize  one  of  the  undead.  Dematerialization 
is  a  difficult  process,  but  quite  painless.  The  object 
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of  employing  it  in  the  present  instance  is  to  obtain  a 
witness  who  will  make  depositions  on  this  side  as  to 
the  importance  of  maintaining  contact  between  the 
spirits  and  the  undead.  They  are  accepting  the  kind 
offer  made  by  the  party  at  Warbury,  and  will  proceed 
to  the  demateriahzation  of  one  of  them,  whichever 
seems  the  easiest  subject.  Will  the  party  at  Warbury 
be  good  enough  to  disperse  to  their  private  rooms  at 
half-past  ten  o’clock  ?  The  experiment  will  take  place 
about  half-past  eleven  or  twelve.  It  is  essential  that 
the  various  members  of  the  party  should  be  in  solitude, 
if  the  experiment  is  to  succeed.  No  concentration  or 
psychical  preparation  of  any  kind  is  demanded  of  the 
subject  who  will  be  demat erialized.  Message  ends. 
Message  addressed  to  Warbury  Manor,  Oxfordshire.” 

MinshuU  had  entered  in  the  course  of  this  disconcert¬ 
ing  utterance,  and  stood  in  the  doorway  listening  ;  his 
face  was  very  white,  and  he  tugged  impatiently  at 
his  moustache.  In  the  silence  that  followed  he  burst 
out  passionately,  ”  Why  did  I  ever  consent  to  touch 
the  thing  at  aU  ?  I  ought  to  have  known  there  was 
devilry  in  it.  Like  a  fool,  I’ve  been  trying  to  persuade 
myself  aU  the  time  that  it  was  just  nothing — echoes, 
thought-transference,  I  don’t  know  what.  But  this 
is  serious  ;  the  Abbe  was  right  in  telling  me  it’s  easier 
to  caU  the  spirits  in  than  to  get  rid  of  them  when  you 
want  to.  Well,  look  here,  dinner  now ;  no  need  to 
change ;  we’ll  discuss  what’s  to  be  done  downstairs.” 
He  had  become,  for  the  moment,  the  dictator  of  that 
agitated  assembly ;  the  guests  filed  out  as  he  held 
the  door  open  for  them,  and  no  word  was  spoken  till 
they  were  seated  at  table  in  the  dining-room. 
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“  I  say  again,”  began  MinshuU,  “  I  was  wrong.  I 
half  believed  the  thing  and  half  didn’t.  I  must 
apologize  to  all  of  you  for  this  mess.  Of  course,  it  may 
still  be  some  sort  of  prank  (let  us  use  plain  language) 
on  the  part  of  these  inteUigences  you  call  spirits.  But 
even  if  I  felt  more  certain  of  that,  I  couldn’t,  as  your 
host,  take  the  risk  of  keeping  you  here.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  other  house  where  I  can  offer  you  hospitahty. 
The  last  train  went  more  than  an  hour  ago.  But  there 
are  stiU  the  motor-buses  running,  owing  to  the  lucky 
accident  of  the  fair.  One  goes  at  ten,  one  at  twelve. 
What  I  suggest  (so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side)  is  that 
you  should  take  the  earlier  one,  with  whatever  hght 
luggage  you  will  want  for  the  night.  The  rest  of  your 
luggage  can  be  sent  on  after  you,  unless  we  get  some 
intimation  that  the  danger  has  passed  by,  in  which 
case  I  shall,  of  course,  be  ready  to  welcome  any  of 
you  again.  There  !  It  doesn’t  sound  a  poHte  speech, 
but  that’s  the  best  plan  I  can  propose.  Don’t  you 
think  so,  Honoria  ?  ” 

”  I  don’t  think  I  take  the  danger  as  seriously  as 
you  do,  Godfrey,  but  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  the 
best  idea.  Even  if  nothing  happens,  it  would  be 
wretched  for  them  to  spend  the  night  here  in  the 
expectation  of  being  haunted  by  ghosts.” 

Miss  Rostead,  with  a  curious  smile,  interposed : 
”  Godfrey,  do  you  think  I’ve  got  cold  feet  ?  Of 
course,  I  shall  stop  here.  Why,  it  would  be  selfish  as 
well  as  cowardly  to  leave  you  two  all  alone  here,  to 
face  the  music  !  ” 

”  Unless,  of  course,”  mumbled  Shurmur,  ”  they 
came  to  Oxford  too,  eh  ?  Easily  get  you  a  room 
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in  College,  MinshuU.  And  of  course  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle - ” 

“  Dear  Mr,  Shurmur,”  protested  Mrs.  Haltwhistle, 
"  you  didn’t  really  think  I  was  going  back  to  Oxford, 
did  you  ?  One  is  privileged  enough,  as  it  is,  to  hsten 
to  the  spirits  talking ;  but  actually  to  go  amongst 
them  oneself,  to  meet  the  friends  who’ve  passed  over, 
before  one’s  time — ^why,  it  would  be  the  crown  of  one’s 
experience  !  ” 

“  Oh,  er,  yes,”  said  Shmmur  reluctantly.  “  Suppose 
one  gets  back  again  all  right,  eh  ?  Gets  back  ?  ” 

“  And  if  one  does  not  get  back,”  put  in  Mr.  Scoop, 
“  is  one  much  the  worse  for  it  ?  To  cross  over  pain¬ 
lessly — they  said  painlessly — at  a  predicted  time,  in 
a  good  cause,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  run  over,  some 
day,  in  the  street  ?  If  you  wUl  be  good  enough  to 
shelter  me,  Mr.  MinshuU,  I  wUl  certainly  remain  under 
yom  roof.  Science,  too,  has  her  martyrs ;  if  the 
demateriaUzation  proves  permanent,  I  shall  at  least 
have  been  dematerialized  at  the  post  of  duty.” 

“  But  this  is  moonshine,”  said  Mrs.  Varley.  ”  You 
may  think  it  all  very  weU  to  strike  attitudes  about  it, 
but  don’t  you  see  that  if  one  of  you’s  found  dead  in 
the  morning,  Godfrey  and  I  have  to  face  the  inquest  ? 
Or  equaUy  if  you’re  spirited  away  and  disappear 
altogether  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  MinshuU ;  “no  corpus,  no  inquest. 
StiU,  people  would  be  bound  to  ask  questions,  and  the 
poHce  would  want  us  to  give  some  account  of  the 
thing,  even  if  there  were  no  body  forthcoming.  You 
see  my  sister’s  point,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  ?  ” 

“  There  is  a  very  simple  remedy  for  that,”  urged 
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Mr,  Scoop.  “  Immediately  after  dinner  I’ll  draw  up 
a  statement,  which  we  can  all  sign  and  witness  in  turn, 
explaining  exactly  the  position  we  find  ourselves  in. 
Then,  if  there  is  any  trouble  in  the  morning,  the 
document  can  be  produced.  I  was  about  to  suggest 
that  in  any  case.” 

"  What  about  the  servants  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle  hurriedly,  as  the  absent  butler’s  substitute  left 
the  room  between  courses. 

”  That’s  all  right,”  repHed  Minshull ;  “  they  don’t 
sleep  in  the  house,  except  Olyett ;  the  rest  are  in  those 
rooms  over  the  stables.  I’ll  tell  Olyett,  and  he  can 
make  arrangements  for  himself  if  he  likes.  But 
honestly,  hadn’t  you  much  better  sleep  the  night,  at 
any  rate,  somewhere  else  ?  We  could  see  if  they 
would  put  one  or  two  of  you  up  at  the  inn,  if  you 
mind  the  journey.” 

"  No  use,  Godfrey,  we’re  aU  stayers,”  said  Miss 
Rostead.  “  Unless  Mr.  Shurmur,  of  course  .  .  .” 

“What?  Eh?  Me?  Oh  yes,  I’m  staying.” 
Shurmur  helped  himself  to  a  fresh  glass  of  claret. 
”  SiUy  thing  to  do  rather.  Still,  all  right  if  you’re 
one  of  a  crowd.  Only  what  about  you,  Mrs.  Varley  ? 
And  you,  Minshull  ?  You  see,  this  business  is  none  of 
your  own  seeking.  You  aren’t  interested  in  the  spirits. 
Couldn’t  you  clear  out  to  the  inn  or  somewhere,  eh  ?  ” 

”  No,  no,  Mr,  Shurmur,”  said  Mrs.  Varley ;  ”  I’m 
going  to  stay  and  look  after  the  spoons.  And  you 
won’t  get  Godfrey  away  from  Warbury  for  the  night 
without  demat eriahzing  him.” 

"  Any  idea  what  the  thing’s  like,  eh  ?  ”  asked 
Shurmur,  turning  upon  Mr.  Scoop. 
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“  In  onr  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  would  be 
rash  to  hazard  any  opinion.  Of  course,  it's  conceivable 
that  some  of  those  people  who  have  disappeared  at 
various  times,  and  are  described  by  ignorant  and 
superstitious  historians  as  having  been  carried  off  by 
the  devU,  were  in  fact  submitted  to  the  process.  The 
Medmenham  Abbey  case  recurs  naturally  to  the  mind. 
Yet  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  spirits  themselves 
speak  of  it  as  an  experiment ;  so  that  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  a  rare  occurrence,  if  not  the  first  occmrrence  of 
its  kind.  Materialization,  of  course,  is  simple  enough  ; 
the  spirit,  in  that  case,  clothes  itself  (so  to  speak)  in 
what  is  called  ectoplasm,  a  substance  or  quasi-substance 
which  emanates  from  our  own  bodies.  The  reverse 
process  is  not  so  readily  to  be  imagined — but  then, 
you  see,  we  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  partition  for 
that !  It  is  clear  that  something  more  considerable 
is  intended  than  a  mere  state  of  trance ;  the  spirits 
would  not  have  troubled  to  send  word — and,  besides, 
trance  needs  its  own  psychic  preparations.  No,  the 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  one  of  us,  whichever  is 
lucky  enough,  will  have  no  doubts  on  the  point  by  this 
time  to-morrow." 

“  I  wonder  if  we  ought  to  warn  the  Abb6,”  suggested 
Mrs.  Varley.  “  His  name  was  mentioned ;  but,  of 
course,  he’s  not  sleeping  in  the  house.” 

“  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Scoop.  "  And  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  his  religion,  holy  water  and  so  forth,  have  a 
materialistic  atmosphere  chnging  to  them  which 
usually  makes  the  spirits  reluctant  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  He  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  privileged  one.” 

“  I  must  say  I’m  rather  excited,”  drawled  Miss 
15 
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Rostead.  "  So  few  sensations  now  are  really  original. 
But  it’s  rather  creepy,  too,  isn’t  it,  not  knowing  in 
the  least  what  to  expect  ?  ” 

Punctually,  when  half-past  ten  struck  on  the  stable 
clock,  they  all  made  their  way  to  the  loneHness  of 
their  rooms,  with  something  of  constraint  in  their 
leave-taking.  It  was  as  if  each  were  afraid  of  his 
own  fears,  still  more  afraid  of  betraying  them.  For 
us,  Shurmur’s  bedroom  is  the  venue ;  did  I  not  say 
he  was  our  hero  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI 
DEMATERIALIZATION 

SHURMUR  sat  in  an  arm-chair  before  his  bed¬ 
room  fire,  irresolute.  His  mind  was  an  unruly 
Parhament,  in  which  unimportant  matters, 
mere  matters  of  business  procedure,  were  being  openly 
debated,  but  with  a  vigorous  undercurrent  of  tumult 
raging  beneath.  The  question  before  the  house  was 
whether  to  go  to  bed  or  not.  Logically,  the  Ayes 
had  it ;  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  if  he  was  not  going 
to  be  chosen  by  the  spirits  as  the  corpus  vile  of  their 
experiment,  bed  was  the  proper  place  for  him  ;  there 
was  no  sense  in  waiting  up,  for  he  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  to  be 
dematerialized,  he  might  just  as  well  be  dematerialized 
in  bed  as  out  of  it ;  a  horrible  ghmpse  of  imagination 
pointed  out  to  him  that  whatever  was  left  of  Harold 
Shurmur  in  the  morning  could  be  dealt  with  more 
tidily  if  it  was  lying  in  bed.  He  did  not  dwell  on  this  , 
thought,  or  rather,  tried  not  to ;  the  Chairman  ruled 
it  out  of  order,  though  there  was  a  tiresome  cross- 
bench  member  at  the  back  of  the  house  who  would 
keep  on  dragging  in  the  subject.  Why  not  go  to 
bed  ?  Those  studs,  back  and  front,  would  yield  to 
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pressure  as  formerly ;  his  shirt  was  a  slough  he  could 
cast  of  his  own  accord,  with  no  spirit  hands  to  help 
him.  And  yet  he  remained  motionless  ;  bed  had  no 
invitation  for  him ;  it  wore  the  air,  somehow,  of  an 
operating  table. 

Hang  it  all,  he  was  not  afraid — at  least,  not  exactly 
afraid.  The  spirits  said  the  thing  was  painless,  and 
it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
interruption  of  consciousness.  No,  what  made  him, 
not  afraid,  exactly,  but  nervous  about  the  whole  thing 
was  his  complete  inability  to  make  any  forecast  of 
what  it  would  be  hke.  Death  was  at  least  previsible 
in  its  circumstances  ;  there  was  a  fight  for  breath,  pre¬ 
sumably.  He  had  seen  people  go  off  into  a  trance, 
but  there  was  to  be  no  trance  here.  At  what  end 
would  the  process  start  ?  Would  his  body  disappear 
altogether  ?  If  so,  would  his  clothes  disappear  with 
it  ?  Would  he  disappear  feet  first,  or  how  ?  Or  would 
the  body  remain  visible,  and  would  he  find,  suddenly, 
that  he  was  somewhere  up  in  the  air  looking  at  it  ? 
Or  would  one  emerge  suddenly  into  the  spirit-fife, 
with  a  whizz  like  an  express  train  coming  out  of  a 
tunnel  ?  The  rival  prospects  forced  themselves  by 
turns  into  the  ante-chamber  of  his  imagination,  only 
to  be  denied  full  admittance.  He  felt,  somehow, 
surprisingly  material  just  then.  There  is  this  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  strong  drink,  when  the  teetotallers 
have  disposed  of  every  other  argument  in  its  favour ; 
it  weds  us  afresh  to  that  comfortable  material  part 
of  us  which  the  creepy  philosophies  of  the  East  would 
deny.  Not  for  nothing  are  they  water-drinkers,  the 
devotees  of  the  secret  cults. 
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A  reassuring  thought  struck  him — or  rather,  not 
reassuring  exactly,  because  that  word  would  suggest 
that  he  minded  being  dematerialized,  which  of  course 
he  didn’t.  Not  the  least.  Well,  let  us  call  it  an 
interesting  thought  instead.  The  spirits  would  make 
their  election  between  the  various  members  of  the 
house  party,  performing  on  whichever  subject  was  the 
easiest  for  their  purposes.  What  were  the  exact  words  ? 
He  couldn’t  remember ;  anyhow,  that  was  the  gist  of 
it.  How  if  those  three  glasses  of  excellent  port,  super- 
added  to  the  effects  of  a  claret-glass  he  knew  not  how 
often  refilled,  made  him  a  difficult  subject  for 
demateriahzation  ?  Scoop  had  been  drinking  hot 
water,  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  cold ;  they  presented  no 
inhibition.  Surgeons,  he  remembered,  and  dentists 
always  wanted  one  to  avoid  drink  for  several  hours 
before  an  operation,  on  the  ground  that  the  anaesthetic 
didn’t  take  effect  so  readily  after  stimulants.  Mightn’t 
it  be  the  same  here  ?  Really,  it  was  worth  thinking 
of.  MinshuU  had  left  the  whisky  lying  about  down¬ 
stairs  ;  a  descent  in  slippered  feet,  an  extra  tot,  a 
noiseless  manipulation  of  the  siphon — no,  on  second 
thoughts,  no  soda-water.  But,  dash  it  aU,  that  was 
on  the  assumption  that  he  didn’t  want  to  be  demateri- 
ahzed ;  why  did  he  keep  on  assuming  that  ? 

Port,  however,  for  aU  its  materializing  quahties, 
has  power  to  Hberate  the  subconsciousness — to  be 
less  technical,  it  does  make  you  feel  sleepy.  At  this 
point  in  his  cogitations,  Shurmur  dozed.  His  eyes 
remained  shut  for  perhaps  a  minute  and  a  half ;  then 
a  coal  fell  out  into  the  grate,  and  he  came  to  himself 
with  an  interior  jerk  that  felt  as  if  a  hammer  had 
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struck  his  heart.  Good  God  !  Where  was  he  ?  To 
be  sure,  there  was  the  mantelpiece,  with  the  looking- 
glass  over  it ;  of  course,  he  had  only  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  Just  for  a  moment  he  had  feared,  or  rather, 
he  had  thought,  that  the  lapse  of  consciousness  might 
be  something  more  serious.  Stupid  of  him,  though ; 
why  should  there  be  a  lapse  of  consciousness  if  .  .  . 
if  the  spirits  got  at  one  ?  The  whole  process  might 
pass  off  without  one’s  being  conscious  of  it.  Eh, 
what  was  that  ?  He  drew  himself  erect,  and  pinched 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  left  wrist,  with  uncomfortable 
violence.  No,  there  was  no  doubt  that  part  was  still 
there.  His  eye  travelled  upwards  to  the  looking- 
glass,  and  he  remembered  a  story  about  a  man  who 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  dead,  because  his 
body  cast  no  reflection.  If  he  stood  up  now,  would 
the  famihar  picture  of  the  old,  serviceable  face  present 
itself  opposite  him  ?  Or  would  there  be  a  horrible 
emptiness  ?  Well,  that  was  easy  to  try,  anyhow.  At 
least,  was  it  so  easy  ?  Somehow,  although  the  house 
had  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  getting  up  and 
looking,  the  resolution  remained  ineffective.  Fear 
and  inertia  are  strangely  powerful  aUies ;  it  was  with 
a  real  effort  that  Shurmur  dragged  himself  out  of  his 
chair,  and  verified,  in  the  looking-glass,  the  presence 
of  his  features. 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  to  get  excited  about. 
If  the  spirits  wanted  him,  they  would  let  him  know 
about  it  soon  enough.  He  hadn’t  thought  of  that — 
perhaps  he  would  be  conscious  of  their  presence  about 
him'  before  they  actually  got  to  work.  Well,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  frightened  about  in  that ;  he  had 
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met  spirits  before,  and  knew  what  to  say  to  them. 
Only  there  was  an  unfortunate  consciousness  in  his 
mind  that,  this  time,  the  positions  were  reversed.  At 
a  seance,  you  had  the  whip  hand  of  them ;  you  had 
only  to  turn  on  the  lights,  to  break  up  the  circle ; 
it  might  be  uncomfortable  for  the  medium,  but  then 
Shurmur  never  acted  as  a  medium.  This  time,  the 
spirits  would  be  summoning  him  into  their  presence, 
so  to  speak.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  resist¬ 
ance  would  be  possible— on  the  supposition,  of  course, 
that  one  wanted  to  resist.  If  the  spirits  came  for 
him,  would  they  gradually  assemble  round  him  in 
the  air  ?  Or  would  they  come  in  by  the  door,  or 
possibly  the  window  ?  His  speculations,  he  felt,  were 
growing  fantastic ;  and  yet  it  was  pardonable,  for 
the  situation  was  one  unparalleled  in  modern  experi¬ 
ence,  perhaps  in  history.  There  could  be  no  harm 
in  just  shutting  the  window ;  it  was  getting  rather 
cold  anyhow  .  .  .  There  !  Yes,  he  had  been  right 
to  shut  the  window,  he  might  have  caught  a  chill. 
Not  that  it  would  matter  very  much  catching  a  chill, 
if  .  .  . 

No,  it  was  not  Hkely  that  any  resistance  would  be 
possible.  Uncomfortably  and  unreasonably  his  mind 
travelled  to  the  stories  of  men  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  devil ;  the  last  scene  of  Dr.  Faustus  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Not  that  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
of  course ;  those  were  just  legends.  It  was  super¬ 
stitious  to  believe  in  the  devil ;  all  his  colleagues  in 
Salisbury  agreed  about  that,  one  night,  only  the 
chaplain  putting  in  a  plea  that  belief  in  the  devil 
had  a  sort  of  higher  spiritual  value.  What  the  devil 
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did  he  mean  by  that  ?  Anyhow,  they  all  agreed  that 
it  was  superstitious — but  then,  unfortunately,  they 
all  thought  Spirituahsm  was  superstitious,  too,  which 
rather  vitiated  their  evidence.  But  in  any  case,  he 
hadn’t  signed  away  his  soul.  What  harm  was  there 
in  listening  to  the  spirits  talking  on  the  wireless  ?  It 
was  using  natural  means  to  gratify  a  natural  curiosity. 
And  besides,  the  devil  didn’t  exactly  dematerialize 
people,  even  in  the  stories.  He  began,  with  the 
idiotic  playfulness  of  overwatched  minds,  to  spell  the 
word  to  himself  as  demonteriahzation. 

No,  no  resistance  would  be  possible.  The  spirits 
hadn’t  warned  them  against  offering  any  resistance  ; 
all  they  demanded  was  that  each  member  of  the  party 
should  be  in  sohtude  when  the  experiment  was  made. 
That  was  to  happen  at  about  half-past  eleven  ;  oh, 
come  !  it  wasn’t  eleven  yet.  Solitude  was  essential, 
for  their  purposes ;  it  followed  that  one  could  avoid 
the  danger,  or  rather,  that  one  could  miss  the  experi¬ 
ence,  by  going  into  somebody  else’s  room.  He  couldn’t 
go  to  see  Scoop,  of  course  ;  Scoop  was  probably  making 
every  effort  to  dematerialize  himself,  even  then,  and 
would  resent  the  intrusion.  But  Minshull — MinshuU’s 
room  was  just  opposite.  Minshull  couldn’t  really 
want  to  disappear  from  the  world,  for  all  his  mood  of 
pessimism ;  he  had  his  broadcasting  experiment  to 
see  to.  In  fact,  if  Minshull  did  disappear,  it  might  be 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  psychic  science,  because  nobody 
else  understood  the  working  of  the  apparatus  which 
made  it  possible  to  pick  up  spirit  messages.  That  was 
tremendously  important ;  wasn’t  it,  possibly,  his 
duty  to  go  across  to  Minshull’s  room  and  prevent 
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MinshuU  from  being  alone  when  the  spirits  came  ? 
The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  unanswerable 
this  argument  seemed.  In  fact,  the  house  passed  a 
resolution  unanimously,  this  time,  that  it  was 
Shurmur’s  duty  to  interrupt  MinshuU’s  soHtude  even 
though  it  meant  Shurmur  missing  his  chance  of  de¬ 
materialization  while  he  was  about  it.  Yes,  come  on  ; 
MinshuU  was  certain  not  to  be  asleep  yet. 

He  stopped  at  his  own  door.  Strange  creatures 
that  we  are ;  in  our  over-civihzed  condition  we  lack 
even  the  courage  of  our  fears.  MinshuU  would  not 
be  taken  in  for  a  moment — that  is  to  say,  MinshuU 
would  certainly  fail  to  understand  the  whoUy  dis¬ 
interested  motives  which  inspired  the  interruption. 
MinshuU  would  be  too  polite  to  mention  it,  but  in  his 
heart  he  would  quite  certainly  accuse  Shurmur  of 
cold  feet.  He  hadn’t  the  moral  courage  to  face  that 
unjust  imputation.  If  MinshuU  would  only  hit  upon 
the  same  idea  for  himself,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ; 
he  woiUd  be  welcomed  with  open  arms.  But  to  make 
the  first  move  was  beyond  Shurmur’s  powers.  He 
just  opened  the  door  and  listened,  but  there  was  no 
sound  from  the  room  opposite.  No,  it  was  absurd  to 
makejsuch  a  fuss  about  it  all.  Hang  it,  there  were 
at  least  five  people  in  the  house  besides  himself ;  the 
chances  were  six  to  one — no,  five  to  one  against  his 
being  the  vie — ,  that  was  to  say,  the  subject  of  the 
experiment.  He  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
swinging  his  arms  a  Uttle  ;  come,  come — a  five-to-one 
chance  !  Inspired  with  this  odd  streak  of  mathe¬ 
matical  courage,  he  opened  the  window  again. 

The  wind  was  still  high  ;  the  ragged  clouds  raced 
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one  another  feverishly  across  a  bright  moon.  It  was 
a  motion  almost  undignified ;  you  would  have  said 
that  they  were  running  away  from  something,  busthng 
to  catch  a  train.  In  the  moonlight  lay  a  world  of  shelv¬ 
ing  fields  over  which  the  trees  brooded  in  dark  masses, 
as  if  suspended  in  air.  Only  a  hint  of  green,  that  might 
have  been  supplied  by  the  memory,  varied  that  wide 
chiaroscuro  of  ghostly  grey.  Distantly  the  flaring 
torches  recalled  the  fact  of  village  merriment  a  few 
hundred  yards  away ;  the  music  of  the  hurdy-gurdy 
was  borne  fragmentarily  on  the  flying  breeze,  in  weird 
crescendos.  The  Merry  Widow  valse  was  still  its 
unvarying  theme  ;  how  old-world  it  sounded,  twenty 
years  out  of  date,  and  yet  how  catchy  it  still  was ! 
Oom-da-da-da,  Oom-da-da-da,  Oom-daa-daa  ;  it  took 
you  back  to  pre-war  Oxford,  and  the  aU-night  revelries 
of  a  Commemoration  BaU.  Like  an  undergraduate’s 
cast-off  suit,  still  worn  with  something  of  an  imperial 
air  by  a  scout’s  boy,  it  had  power  to  please,  if  not  to 
dazzle  ;  memory  conspired  to  lend  it  a  soberer  charm. 
Less  sober  were  the  screams  that  rose  at  intervals  to 
its  accompaniment ;  they  reminded  Shurmur,  to  his 
discomfort,  of  stories  heard  in  childhood  about  the 
shrieks  of  the  damned. 

The  confused  echoes  of  the  distance  were  suddenly 
drowned  by  nearer  music  from  the  village  itself.  The 
clock  on  the  church  tower  gave  its  premonitory  fom 
fours ;  then,  after  a  long-drawn  interval  that  half 
persuaded  you  it  was  only  the  quarter-to,  reluctantly 
yet  positively  announced  the  hour  of  eleven.  Eleven  ! 
That  only  left  half-an-hour  before  the  experiment 
took  plaee ;  an  experiment,  true,  and  he  had  a  five- 
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to-one  chance,  yet  Shurmur  could  not  disguise  from 
himself  the  fact  that  he  had  rather  it  had  been  the 
quarter-to.  A  fresh  temptation  supervened ;  the 
hghts  and  the  shrieks  and  the  music  in  the  distance 
beckoned  to  him  with  the  comfortable  reassurance  of 
material  things  ;  why  not  make  for  the  village  ?  The 
Manor  was  wrapped  in  silence  as  if  all  slept ;  the 
front  door,  he  knew,  was  ready  to  open  for  the  pulling  of 
a  bolt ;  beyond  it  lay  the  village  and  the  char-k-bancs. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  himself  that  the  ride  back  to 
Oxford  would  be  an  enjoyable  one,  but  it  would  be  a 
short  Purgatory.  He  had  his  College  latch-key ;  he 
saw  himself  back  in  his  own  rooms,  in  his  own  bed, 
twenty  full  miles  between  him  and  the  scene  of  de¬ 
materialization.  Why  not  ? 

It  had  the  additional  advantage  (he  told  himself) 
of  putting  twenty  good  miles  between  himself  and 
his  feUow-Spirituahsts.  In  the  illumination  of  that 
moment,  he  asked  himself,  marvelling,  how  he  could 
ever  have  tolerated  Mrs.  Haltwhistle.  Her  restless¬ 
ness,  her  intenseness,  her  dreadful  affectation  of  sjrni- 
pathetic  sorrow  !  And  her  niece,  utterly  spoilt  and 
selfish,  spending  her  whole  life  in  the  effort  to  persuade 
an  indifferent  world  to  be  shocked  at  her  !  And  Scoop, 
with  that  nest  of  cliche’s  for  a  mind,  those  painful  airs 
of  pseudo-scientific  professionahsm  !  So  he  reviewed 
them,  unconsciously  missing  the  true  cause  of  his 
resentment,  which  was  simply  that  they,  by  out¬ 
daring  him,  had  chained  him  to  this  spirit-haunted 
spot.  He  did  find  himself,  indeed,  blaming  Scoop  for 
his  forwardness  in  meddling  with  matters  that  were 
no  concern  of  his,  and  dragging  other  people  into  them 
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besides  himself.  Yes,  he  couldn’t  tolerate  staying 
another  night  under  the  same  roof  with  them.  Min- 
shuU  would  think  the  worse  of  him,  of  course,  for  his 
hurried  exit ;  but  Minshull  would  understand  what 
his  feehngs  were.  He  would  write  and  explain  to 
him,  or  rather,  of  course,  he’d  have  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Varley.  Oh  God  !  Mrs.  Varley  !  It  was  no  use,  he 
couldn’t  run  away ;  he  would  never  be  able  to  face 
Mrs.  Varley  if  he  ran  away.  Nothing  for  it  now  but 
to  see  the  thing  through.  Hullo  !  A  quarter  past 
already ! 

All  his  fears  returned  to  him  ;  he  shut  the  window, 
with  no  more  pretence  of  self-possession ;  he  hstened, 
nervously,  for  the  gentle  footfall  of  some  revenant 
that  should  come  to  call  him  away.  And — ^wasn’t 
that  a  footfall  outside  ?  Or  could  oak  fioorbeams  in 
old  houses  creak  of  their  own  accord  ?  It  was  just 
such  a  creak  as  betrays  a  heavy  body  moving  in  secret ; 
there  !  there  it  was  again.  A  moment  more,  and 
then,  very  faint  but  quite  sharp,  like  the  tapping  of 
ghostly  visitors  at  a  seance,  a  single  knock  on  his  door. 
They  had  chosen  him,  then,  after  all ;  this  was  their 
ambassador,  who  came  to  summon  him  before  the 
mysterious  Powers — in  what  shape  would  he  present 
himself  ?  Strange  how  at  such  moments  of  crisis  our 
recently  acquired  habits  of  thought  slip  away  from  us, 
and  we  fall  back  upon  the  instincts  we  developed  in 
the  nursery.  He  achieved  an  audible  “  Come  in !  ”, 
but  when  the  door  opened,  he  found  he  was  standing 
there  armed  traditionally  with  the  poker. 

It  was  Minshull  who  entered.  The  sight  of  the 
poker  elicited  one  of  those  faint  smiles  which  he  always 
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managed  to  bury  away  in  his  moustache  ;  he  had  not 
reckoned  on  the  alarm  his  knock  would  cause.  Dis¬ 
arming  his  speU-bound  guest,  he  pointed  across  through 
the  door  into  his  own  room,  which  also  stood  open. 
“  Come  in  here,”  he  whispered,  very  softly  ;  ”  I’ve 
got  something  I  want  to  show  you.  And  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  come  quietly !  ”  Shurmur’s  mind  was  con¬ 
fused  with  a  thousand  alarms  and  speculations,  but 
one  comforting  thought  loomed  out  distinctly — ^he 
was  not  alone  now  :  they  couldn’t  get  at  him  now  ! 
His  hmbs  shook,  but  he  made  a  fairly  creditable  pro¬ 
gress  across  the  passage.  MinshuU  shut  both  doors 
noiselessly,  and  pointed  him  to  an  open  window.  They 
both  looked  down,  this  time  towards  the  official  front 
of  the  house ;  the  road  lay  before  them,  snow-white 
under  the  moon. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  see.  ”  Wait !  ”  said 
MinshuU,  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  his  questioning 
eyes ;  and  for  two  or  three  minutes  he  gazed  at  the 
neglected  garden  plots  that  lay  between  the  stone  paths, 
the  open  gate  fantasticaUy  foreshortened,  the  reflection 
of  the  moonUght  from  a  full  water-butt.  Then  there 
was  a  faint  sound  from  below,  like  the  grating  of  metal 
on  metal,  and  an  uneasy  creaking  of  wood.  In  a 
moment,  the  stone  steps  of  the  front  door  were  un¬ 
tenanted  no  longer,  A  strange  figure  of  shadow,  with 
black  wings  (it  seemed)  floating  on  the  wind,  was  at 
their  doors.  His  first  impression  was  that  it  was  enter¬ 
ing  ;  then  it  turned,  and  moved  silently  towards  the 
gate.  At  the  gate  it  turned  for  one  more  look  at  the 
track  of  its  exit,  and  he  saw  the  face.  It  was  Mrs. 
Haltwhistle. 
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He  turned,  and  found  Minshull  at  his  elbow.  "  I 

say,”  he  whispered,  “  she’s - ” 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  Minshull ;  “  there  goes  sentiment¬ 
alism,” 

Still  enjoining  silence,  he  invited  Shurmur  to  a  chair 
before  the  fire,  and  supplied  him  with  a  cigarette, 
which  had  to  be  lit  carefully  with  a  five  coal.  He 
himself  resumed  his  post  of  vigilance  at  the  window. 
The  cigarette  had  nearly  burnt  itself  out  when  Shurmur 
felt  a  touch  on  his  shoulder,  and  was  recalled  by  a 
gesture  to  his  old  station.  Once  more  there  was  a 
cautious  descent  of  the  front-door  steps,  but  this  tune, 
with  more  instinct  of  what  he  was  to  expect,  he  foimd 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Miss  Rostead.  She  carried 
a  despatch-case;  the  end  of  the  char-a-bancs  journey 
would  leave  her  on  strange  ground,  and  she  must 
needs  encumber  herself  with  baggage.  A  sudden 
look  upwards  sent  Shurmur  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  window-frame,  but  his  alarm  was  needless.  It  was 
not  MinshuU’s  window  she  was  scanning  so  anxiously, 
but  one  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage — ^her  aunt’s. 
Plainly  she  feared  observation  from  that  quarter ; 
plainly,  then,  their  almost  simultaneous  flight  was 
not  a  concerted  measure ;  the  idea  had  occurred  to 
each  independently,  and  each  thought  to  keep  the  other 
deceived.  Miss  Rostead  took  a  few  brisk  steps  down 
the  path,  and  disappeared  towards  the  village, 

“  And  there,”  said  Minshull,  "  goes  bravado.” 

A  monograph  might  easily  be  written,  in  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  manner,  on  the  different  noises  made  by 
different  things  falling  over  in  the  dark.  A  coal¬ 
scuttle  can  easily  be  identified  by  the  tiro ;  a  fire- 
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screen  presents  more  difficulties,  and  the  expert  him¬ 
self  may  be  puzzled  to  distinguish  between  a  towel- 
horse  and  an  occasional  table.  But  of  aU  such  noc¬ 
turnal  debacles  that  of  a  hatstand  is  the  most  joyous 
and  the  most  unmistakable — an  old-fashioned  hat- 
stand  in  a  narrow  entrance,  with  walking-sticks  (solace 
of  the  misanthrope)  hanging  from  every  peg.  It  was 
the  fall  of  a  hatstand  that  now  suddenly  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  two  watchers ;  and  neither  man  had 
a  moment’s  doubt  that  the  disturbing  agent  was  Mr. 
Scoop.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  Mr.  Scoop  leav¬ 
ing  a  house  at  midnight  without  upsetting  the  hat¬ 
stand. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Shurmur  and  Min- 
shull  held  their  breath.  Pohcy  demanded  that  Mr. 
Scoop  should  act  suddenly,  either  sUnking  back  to 
his  bedroom  or  making  a  dash  for  the  open  road.  He 
did  the  fatal  thing  we  should  all  do  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  waited  in  complete  silence.  The  answering 
silence  must  have  puzzled  him ;  allowing  for  Mrs. 
Varley’s  deafness,  he  must  have  expected  interruption 
from  at  least  four  agitated  people.  But  there  was  no 
movement ;  at  last  Mr.  Scoop  took  courage,  and 
crossed  in  his  turn  the  ill-omened  threshold.  He,  too, 
carried  an  attache-cdcse  ;  he,  too,  had  clearly  the  char-a- 
bancs  for  his  goal.  But  his  exit  was  not  like  those  of 
his  predecessors.  It  may  have  been  that  time  was 
getting  on ;  it  may  have  been  that  his  late  mishap 
spurred  him  with  fears  of  discovery ;  perhaps,  looking 
up,  he  caught  sight  of  a  pale  face  behind  a  window. 
\^atever  be  the  explanation,  it  is  the  regrettable 
fact  that  Mr.  Scoop  left  at  a  run. 
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“  And  there,”  said  MinshuU,  ”  goes  professional 
curiosity.” 

Shurmur  turned  a  happy  face  towards  his  host, 
happy,  but  still  hopelessly  mystified.  ”  It’s  aU  right,” 
said  MinshuU.  ”  The  whole  thing  was  spoof,  of  comse. 
But  you’ve  sat  up  quite  late  enough ;  you’U  want 
sleep.  I’U  teU  you  aU  about  it  in  the  morning.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 

OUT  AT  THE  IVORY  GATE 

IF  explanations  must  be  subjoined,  it  is  not  (how 
could  it  be  ?)  for  the  sake  of  the  reader.  The 
reader  has,  of  course,  recognized  long  since  what 
was  happening  ;  there  was  no  intention  that  he  should 
do  otherwise.  This  is  not  a  mystery  story,  it  is  a 
satire ;  mystery  and  satire  are  irreconcilable  bed¬ 
fellows,  since  it  is  essential  to  the  one  that  the  reader 
should  be  in  the  dark,  essential  to  the  other  that  the 
reader  should  be  in  the  secret.  It  has  been  a  satire ; 
you  and  I  have  been  hke  two  people  in  mixed  company 
enjoying  a  joke  together,  yet  not  in  a  position  to  signal 
their  common  amusement  to  each  other,  because  the 
joke  is  at  the  company’s  expense.  We  have  had  to 
keep  a  straight  face,  you  and  I,  for  fear  of  giving  the 
show  away  to  the  house-party  at  Warbury  Manor  ; 
that  does  not  mean  that  you  were  taken  in,  or  that  I 
thought  you  were  being  taken  in,  for  a  moment.  It 
was  only  the  characters  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
hoodwinked. 

You  object  that  even  that  is  suf&ciently  improbable. 
Grown-up  men  and  women,  you  say,  are  not  like  that ; 
you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.  WeU,  let 
16  233 
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us  remember  in  fairness  that  the  reader  has  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  unravelhng  the  plot  of  a  story  which  the 
characters  do  not  enjoy.  He  has  the  important 
incidents,  the  relevant  clues,  singled  out  for  him  in 
the  course  of  the  narration ;  his  vision  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  distraction  of  a  thousand  details.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  characters ;  events  pass  before 
their  eyes  in  a  confused  pageant,  with  no  whispered 
warnings  from  the  author,  “  Now,  notice  this !  ” 
"  These  next  five  minutes  will  be  important.”  Also 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  we  are  all,  nowadays,  terribly 
in  the  hands  of  the  expert.  We  elders,  that  is  ;  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  connected  with  machinery,  with 
wireless  especially,  of  which  the  modem  boy  has 
not  exhaustive  knowledge.  If  MinshuU  had  asked  a 
boy  of  twelve  to  Warbury,  the  cat  must  have  been  out 
of  the  bag  long  since.  But  we  elders  are  children  in 
the  hands  of  the  expert ;  if  we  have  no  antecedent 
reason  to  suspect  his  good  faith,  we  accept  his  results 
without  questioning  his  methods,  terrified  of  drawing 
down  on  our  own  heads  an  intolerable  half-hom:  of 
technical  explanation.  In  proof  of  which,  I  could  a 
tale  unfold  which  is  to  some  extent  the  parent,  and 
would  be  to  some  extent  the  justification  of  this  one ; 
a  tale  from  real  fife.  But  circumstances  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  mention  make  it  quite  impossible 
that  I  should.  Do  you  still  murmur  at  the  credulity 
displayed  by  the  characters  ?  Well,  the  reply  must 
be  that  some  Spiritualists  are  sometimes  a  little 
credulous.  And  if  I  have  overdone  the  credulity,  I 
have  only  exercised  the  privileges  of  the  satirist. 

But  I  am  worried  about  Harold  Shurmur.  He  does 
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not  understand  what  has  been  happening,  and  I  cannot 
explain  to  him  without  explaining  to  the  reader  at 
the  same  time.  Is  he  to  pass  away  into  that  shadowy 
region  into  which  characters  do  pass  at  the  end  of 
books,  still  mystified  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
story  ?  I  have  not  the  heart  to  leave  him  so.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  much  care  for  him  when  he 
first  crossed  my  pen-nib.  But  I  have  grown  to  like 
him ;  and  in  any  case,  I  have  given  him  a  miserable 
time  of  it ;  he  deserves  an  explanation.  You  must 
please  yourself  about  attending  at  the  final  scene, 
where  he  sits  with  MinshuU  and  Mrs.  Varley  in  the 
panelled  hbrary  once  more,  in  that  beatific  hour  which 
is  passed  in  expectation  of  a  good  Sunday  luncheon. 
The  httle  Abbe  is  there  too,  for  the  Sunday  morning 
work  of  a  country  priest,  though  it  starts  early,  is  soon 
over. 

“  S'pose  I  ought  to  have  known  you  were  doing  it 
aU  the  time,”  Shurmur  was  saying.  ”  Your  style, 
somehow,  aU  that  pessimism,  I  mean.  But  I  don’t 
see  how  you  did  it,  and  I  don’t  see  why  you  did  it, 
eh?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  you  ought  to  be  told  why. 
Ought  he,  Honoria  ?  ” 

”  Why  not  ?  Half  the  sermons  in  the  world  are 
spoilt  merely  because  the  preacher  was  too  proud  to 
point  the  moral,  to  underline  what  he  reaUy  meant 
to  say.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  don’t  know  whether  there  is  a  moral. 
I  wanted,  if  you  see  what  I  mean,  to  produce  an  effect 
rather  than  to  prove  a  point.  As  Scoop  says,  your 
Englishman  is  too  hard-headed  to  let  his  theory  affect 
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his  practice.  Anyhow,  I’ll  explain  aU  I  can.  You 
remember  when  you  told  me  in  your  rooms  the  other 
day  that  you’d  taken  up  Spiritualism  ?  And  I  said 
nothing  ?  ” 

“  But  you  said  lots.  You  started  telling  me - ” 

“  Not  at  once.  I,  sat  there  and  thought  about  it. 
As  you  know,  I  hate  Spiritualism.  I  think  it  demoral¬ 
izing,  in  the  literal  sense ;  it  robs  life  of  its  moral 
values.  It  relieves  you  of  the  materialist’s  sense  of 
responsibility — having  only  one  life  to  play  about  with. 
Yet  it’s  a  blackleg  among  the  religions ;  it  holds  out 
the  promise  of  immortality  without  the  threats — 
don’t  you  think,  padre  ?  ” 

“  That  is  quite  true.  And  that  is  also  why  among 
our  French  atheists  many  are  ready  to  pay  attention 
to  it.” 

”  Besides,  I  think  the  whole  thing’s  bunkum.  I 
think  it  probably  gets  right  back  to  some  very  odd 
regions  in  our  unconsciousness,  but  I  don’t  believe 
there  are  dead  folks  at  work.  Above  all,  I  hate  the 
crowd  that  goes  in  for  it ;  I  dare  say  that’s  just  per¬ 
sonal.  Anyhow,  I  didn’t  think  it  would  be  good  for 
you.  So,  first  of  aU,  I  thought  I’d  spoof  you  some¬ 
how,  if  only  as  a  rag.  I’ve  ragged  you  before  now,  if 
your  memory  goes  back  that  far.” 

Shurmur  chuckled.  “Yes,  I  remember  the  time 
you  shut  up  an  angry  dog  in  the  Head’s  study  when 
he  was  away,  and  then  told  me  I’d  got  to  go  and  see 
him.  Always  wondered  you  didn’t  kiU  somebody 
with  those  practical  jokes.” 

‘“WeU,  I  hadn’t  any  definite  idea  at  the  time,  but 
I  knew  I  could  take  you  in.  It  was  a  risk,  when  you 
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insisted  on  bringing  other  people  too,  but  it  all  worked 
out  for  the  best.  I  knew  Kitty  Rostead  had  no  science 
in  her,  and  you  could  tell  it  at  once  on  Mrs.  Haltwhistle. 
I  made  inquiries  about  Scoop,  and  learned  that  he  was 
a  mere  fool  outside  his  own  beat.  So  I  knew  that, 
whatever  I  said  about  wireless,  you  wouldn’t  verify 
my  mechanical  facts.  That  apparatus  over  there  ” 
(he  kicked  the  installation  which  Shurmur,  for  the 
past  week,  had  regarded  with  such  reverence)  “  is 
simply  an  old  wireless  set.  It’s  not  connected  up 
with  anything,  and  wasn’t,  the  whole  time.” 

“  But  what  made  the  difference  ?  Difference,  I 
mean,  when  the  announcer’s  voice  went  all  slow  and 
gruff,  and  aU  that  ?  ” 

“  The  difference  was  that  when  I  told  you  I  was 
putting  my  apparatus  in  commission,  I  disconnected 
altogether.  You  weren’t  hstening  to  the  wireless  at 
aU.” 

“You  mean  you’d  got  a  gramophone  hidden  in  the 
room  somewhere  ?  ” 

“  No,  nothing  in  the  room  made  it  different  from 
any  other  room,  for  my  purposes.  The  only  thing  I 
concealed  from  you  all  was  the  fact  that  I’ve  got  two 
separate  wireless  sets  in  the  house,  one  here  and  one 
in  the  dining-room  below.  And  (although  you 
wouldn’t  have  known  this,  and  I  can’t  be  bothered  to 
explain  it  to  you  in  any  detail)  it  is  a  fact  that  if  you 
have  two  wireless  sets  like  that,  you  can  quite  easily 
short-circuit  them,  so  to  speak,  so  that  they  act  as 
a  kind  of  metaphone  between  the  two  rooms.  Any¬ 
thing  you  say,  or  any  noise  you  make,  in  the  room 
downstairs  is  reproduced  by  the  instrument  upstairs. 
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exactly  as  if  it  were  a  broadcast  message.  You 
follow  ?  When  you  heard  the  weather  report  and  so 
on  in  the  ordinary  way,  you  were  hstening  to  Daventry, 
there  was  no  deception  there.  But  the  other  noises 
you  heard  through  the  loud  speaker  were  never  broad¬ 
cast  at  all ;  they  were  produced  on  the  premises.” 

“  Oh,  I  see.  But,  look  here,  you  were  in  the  room 
all  the  time.” 

“  I  was.  And  you  could  have  searched  me  at  any 
moment.  Absolutely  no  resin  on  hands  or  feet.  That 
was  where  my  butler"  came  in,  who  is  really  a  rather 
remarkable  character.  I  was  a  fool,  by  the  way,  when 
I  told  Mrs.  Haltwhistle  his  true  history.  He  was  a 
Punch-and-Judy  man  before  I  picked  him  up ;  and 
that  ought  to  have  put  you  on  your  guard  if  you’d 
been  on  the  look-out  for  trickery.  Of  course,  his 
experience  made  him  very  useful.” 

”  Ventriloquist,  what  ?  ” 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is ;  but  there  was  no  need 
of  that  for  my  immediate  purpose.  The  two  wireless 
sets  did  all  the  ventriloquizing  between  them.  But, 
in  order  to  make  my  alleged  discovery  convincing,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  spirit  messages,  even  when  my 
apparatus  was  supposed  to  have  slowed  them  down  to 
an  audible  pitch,  should  come  through  in  a  high  squeak. 
If  you  cast  your  mind  back  to  the  nursery,  you’ll  find 
that  that  squeak,  which  you  probably  thought  was  hke 
nothing  on  earth,  was  the  exact  model  of  Judy’s  voice. 
And  naturally  Olyett’s  got  a  very  remarkable  compass, 
so  that  he  could  do  other  stunts  if  necessary.” 

”  Must  have  been  beastly  fagging — beastly  fagging 
for  him,  going  on  all  that  length  of  time.” 
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“  He  didn’t  have  to.  It  was  practically  all  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand,  on  phonograph  records.  Bits  had 
to  be  done  viva  voce,  as  it  turned  out ;  that  last  call 
from  the  spirits,  for  example,  had  to  be  done  in  a 
hurry,  because  the  idea  only  occurred  to  me  at  the 
last  moment,  and  I  scrawled  out  the  text  in  a  few 
minutes  after  luncheon.  But  most  of  his  stuff  was 
prepared  beforehand  ;  he  used  to  go  into  the  old  wood¬ 
shed  to  make  his  records — that  was  what  Mrs.  Halt- 
whistle  mistook  for  a  cat  being  tortured.  Of  course, 
with  a  phonograph  record  you  can  lower  the  pitch  of 
the  sound  by  merely  slowing  down  the  pace.  That 
was  how  the  news  bulletin  was  doctored  for  you,  that 
first  night.” 

“  But  if  it  was  the  real  news  bulletin - ” 

“  It  wasn’t,  not  that  second  part.  I  faked  it  on  a 
phonograph  record.  The  only  other  instrument  I 
used  was  an  old  musical  box — ^you  recognized  it,  I 
expect,  Honoria  ? — She  and  I  used  to  play  with  it 
when  we  were  kids.  By  setting  it  wrong  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  you  can  produce  the  most  extraordinary  effects 
— good  enough  for  spirit-music,  anyhow.  Altogether, 
you  see,  though  the  whole  thing  was  done  on  a  very 
elaborate  scale,  the  paraphemaha  were  fairly  simple. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  to  warn  Olyett,  the  butler,  when 
he’d  be  wanted  in  the  dining-room,  and  then  make 
some  httle  noise  overhead  as  a  signal  for  him  to  start 
off.” 

“  I  have  wondered,”  put  in  the  Abb6,  “  why  it  was 
that  he  was  not  interrupted  ever  in  the  dining-room.” 

"  I  took  good  care  that  all  our  party  was  upstairs. 
Scoop  nearly  spoilt  the  show  once,  you  remember,  by 
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going  down  to  look  for  that  cigarette  case.  I  kept 
my  head,  and  turned  out  all  the  lights  on  the  bottom 
floor  ;  the  main  switch  is  just  outside  there.” 

“  What  about  the  other  servants  ?  ”  asked  Shurmur. 

”  They’d  been  warned  in  a  general  way.  One  of 
them  did  come  in,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  when  the 
musical-box  performance  was  over.  She  asked  Olyett 
what  the  deuce  he  was  up  to,  fortunately  in  a  whisper, 
and  he  whispered  to  her  to  clear  out  in  double  quick 
time.  You  just  caught  that  whispering,  if  you  re¬ 
member,  up  here,  and  took  it  for  applause  after  the 
concert.” 

“Yes,  but  words,  distinct  words.  The  other  three 
all  said  they  could  distinguish  words.  Not  that  I 
could,  I  admit  that.” 

“  That’s  because  you’ve  not  been  a  Spiritualist  long 
enough.  Your  imagination  isn’t  practised.  Wfliat 
the  maid  said  to  Olyett  and  what  Olyett  said  to  the 
maid  was  fortunately  inaudible.  But  if  you’ve  got  a 
good  strong  imagination  you  think  you  can  distinguish 
words  ;  you  supply  them,  I  suppose,  from  what  Miss 
Rostead  calls  the  Unc.  The  words  Mrs.  Haltwhistle 
heard  came  from  the  Toccata  of  Galuppi,  though  she’d 
forgotten  they  did ;  and  Scoop’s  bit  was  of  course 
from  Dante.  Miss  Rostead  herself  fished  out  some 
bit  of  stuff  she’d  remembered  unconsciously,  I  suppose 
— what  did  she  say  she  heard  ?  ” 

"  To  catch  the  quarter-past-nine,  wasn’t  it  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Varley. 

“  The  nine-fifteen,  I  think,  madame,”  corrected  the 
Abbe. 

“  One  moment,”  cried  Shurmur.  “  I  believe  I’ve 
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got  it !  ”  He  wrote  a  few  words  on  an  envelope,  and 
tossed  it  to  Minshull,  who  read — 

xIq  oldsv  si  TO  ^fjv  [lev  sari  xardavelv, 

TO  xardaveXv  ds  tv'*’  I  ^ 

“  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  that  was  about  the  size  of 
it,”  he  admitted.  "  All  of  them,  you  see,  are  bits 
referring  to  a  future  hfe.  Well,  that  was  all  the  help 
I  got  from  imagination,  as  a  matter  of  fact.” 

“  What  about  my  dreaming  eight  thousand  and 
forty-nine  ?  ” 

”  WeU,  there  was  nothing  very  surprising  about  that. 
It  was  just  an  ordinary  dream ;  only  of  course  the 
number  was  obviously  a  gift  to  me,  because  I  managed 
to  pretend  it  was  a  wave-length.  A  quite  unsuitable 
number  for  my  purpose,  but  there  was  no  danger  of 
your  spotting  that.” 

”  It  wasn’t  you  who  pretended  it  was  a  wave-length  ; 
it  was  Planchette.  Oh,  I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Varley  ;  I’m 
afraid  we  did  play  with  Planchette  once  or  twice  while 
you  were  out  of  the  room ;  I  hope  you  didn’t  mind.” 

”  Set  yom  conscience  at  ease,  Mr.  Shurmur.  I 
went  out  of  the  room  so  as  to  let  you  play  with  Plan¬ 
chette.” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  lucky  for  you,  MinshuU,  that 
Planchette  said  the  number  was  a  wave-length.” 

“  Lucky  is  perhaps  hardly  the  right  word.  When 
you’re  accustomed  to  it  as  I  am,  making  Planchette 
write  what  you  want  is  quite  easy.  One  person  who 
is  cheating  consciously  easily  gets  the  better  of  the  rest, 
who  are  only  cheating  unconsciously.” 

1  “  Who  knows  if  life  be  death,  and  death  be  life  ?  ” 
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“  But  I  thought  you  said - ” 

“  No,  I  didn’t.  I  asked  you  how  one  used  Plan- 
chette,  I  admit.  Was  that  a  he,  padre  ?  ’  ’ 

“  You  allowed  them,  perhaps,  to  deceive  them¬ 
selves.” 

”  Well,  I  found  Planchette  very  useful  as  a  sort  of 
second  string.  And  then  when  I’d  fully  established 
the  prophetic  value  of  waking  thoughts,  I  made  bold 
to  put  a  waking  thought  into  Mr.  Scoop’s  mind.” 

”  It  was  Olyett,  then,  who  talked  to  him  when  he 
woke  up  ?  ” 

”  Just  at  the  moment  of  waking  up.  And,  as  I 
say,  Olyett  is  a  bit  of  a  ventriloquist.  Oh,  the  thing 
developed  of  itself  as  it  went  along ;  you  rose 
beautifully  every  time ;  it  could  have  gone  on  for 
ever.  There  was  only  one  contingency  I  hadn’t  fore¬ 
seen.” 

”  What  was  that  ?  ” 

”  Why,  that  I  should  get  bored  to  death  with  my 
guests.  Yesterday  morning  I  could  have  thrown  all 
three  of  them  into  the  river  ;  I  could  have  cursed  you, 
Shurmur,  for  bringing  them  here.  It  was  while  that 
prohibition  of  seances  was  being  read  out  that  I  got  my 
inspiration — the  dematerializing  stunt.  Scoop’s  offer 
of  help  was  a  lucky  accident.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
rather  imagined  they’d  all  quit  on  the  spot.  You 
would  have  wanted  to  quit,  too,  only  I’d  have  dropped 
you  a  word.  As  it  was,  they  brazened  it  out  in  com¬ 
pany — I’d  forgotten  the  possibihties  of  moral 
cowardice  ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  them  when  they 
were  left  alone.  Now  we’ve  only  got  to  forward  their 
luggage  on.  I  imagine  they  caught  the  char-a-bancs.” 
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“  But  yes,”  said  the  Abb6,  “  I  was  there,  and  I  have 
seen  them  mount  it  myself.” 

“  Then  you  two  ”  (Shurmur  turned  away  from  Min- 
shuU  to  the  others)  "  knew  all  about  it  ?  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  you  were  in  the  know  all  the  time  ?  ” 

”  Honoria  was,”  admitted  Minshull,  ”  I  didn’t 
tell  the  Abb6  at  first,  because  I  wanted  to  see  how  long 
it  would  be  before  I  was  found  out  by  an  onlooker 
who  didn’t  believe  in  Spiritualism  to  start  with.  It 
wasn’t  long.  I  forget  what  first  put  you  on  the  track, 
padre  ?  ” 

”  Why,  it  was  when  we  had  the  first  lecture  from 
the  other  side,  from  those  charming  people  who  had 
forgotten  that  they  were  ever  men.  This  thing  (I 
said  to  myself)  is  not  Spirituahsm  ;  it  is  all  too  good 
sense  for  Spirituahsm.  The  Spirituahst  revelations,  they 
are  aU  quite  dull,  quite  commonplace ;  never  have  I 
heard  an5rthing  original  or  interesting  produced  in 
such  a  way.  But  this  that  we  heard  was  original. 
And  I  said  to  myself.  This  is  not  like  the  spirits,  it 
is  very  much  more  hke  Mr,  Minshull.  But  I  was  not 
quite  certain  until  we  had  that  other  revelation — you 
will  remember  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Pargrave  ?  It  was 
to  be  supposed,  you  see,  that  he  was  guessing  what  the 
state  of  the  world  was  hke,  but  guessing  it  wrong. 
Only,  you  see,  he  guessed  too  wrong.  He  put  every¬ 
thing  just  exactly  the  wrong  way  round.  And  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  all  your  guesses  wrong  except 
when  you  know  the  truth.  Then  after  that  I  asked 
Mr.  Minshull.” 

“  But  you  didn’t  know  how  it  was  done  ?  Phono¬ 
graph,  I  mean,  and  all  that  ?  ” 
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“  Why  no  ;  you  see,  I  am  not  scientist  either.  Only 
I  thought  that  something  was  being  done  in  the  dining¬ 
room  just  for  one  httle  reason,  because  Olyett  has 
always  put  the  bread  on  the  table  at  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  all  ready  for  luncheon.  So,  you  see,  I 
thought  that  perhaps  the  dining-room  was  being  used 
for  something.” 

“  S’pose  I  ought  to  have  seen  through  it  somehow. 
Confound  you,  Minshull,  you  can  always  make  a  fool 
of  me.  I  say,  though,  why  not  have  let  me  into  your 
game  when  that  dematerialization  business  was  on  ? 
Gave  me  the  deuce  of  a  bad  half-hour,  I  can  teU  you.” 

"Yes,  I  thought  the  poker  indicated  agitation. 
I’m  sorry,  Shurmur,  but  I  wanted  my  treatment  to 
be  effective ;  I  wanted  to  put  you  off  Spirituahsm, 
and  I  thought  the  best  way  might  be  to  leave  you 
alone  with  it  for  a  bit,  so  to  speak.  That’s  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  I  was  trying  to  produce  an  effect. 
I  suppose  these  psychologists  would  call  it  a  recon¬ 
struction  or  something.  Give  you  a  sickener  of  it, 
that’s  what  I  mean  in  plain  EngHsh ;  same  as  a  hen 
eating  a  mustard  egg,  you  know.” 

"  Do  you  know,  Minshull,  I  don’t  believe  I  shall 
go  on  with  Spirituahsm.  It  seems  to  me,  somehow, 
that  I  have  overrated  my  anxiety  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  unseen  world.  Funny  thing,  though,  about 
Gaedke — I  wonder  if  he  ever  knew  ?  ” 

It  was  some  months  after  this  that  the  elderly  lady 
who  used  to  dust  Shurmur’s  rooms  in  the  morning 
found  one  of  the  window-sashes  broken,  and,  with  the 
summary  action  of  her  kind,  propped  it  open  with  the 
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nearest  book  that  came  to  hand.  This  was  an  edition 
(it  need  hardly  be  said)  of  the  poet  Persius,  a  Conti¬ 
nental  edition  of  the  text,  possessing  no  great  value.  It 
fell  out  of  the  window  in  due  course,  and  was  not 
recovered.  Shurmur  hated  not  having  every  edition 
of  his  beloved  poet,  and  pestered  aU  the  old  book¬ 
shops  in  Oxford — there  are  more  than  one — to  replace 
the  lost  copy  for  him.  The  book  was  long  out  of  print, 
and  it  appeared  that  in  England  at  least  second-hand 
copies  were  unobtainable.  But  the  arm  of  the  second¬ 
hand  bookseller  is  as  long  as  the  arm  of  the  law  ;  pester 
him  enough,  and  he  will  charm  books  for  you  from  every 
dusty  lumber-room  in  Europe.  So  it  was  that  at  last 
a  German  correspondent  imearthed  a  specimen  of 
the  missing  volume,  and  it  was  duly  handed  over  to 
our  scholar  at  a  price  that  did  not  nearly  pay  for  all 
the  postage-stamps  which  had  been  used  in  the  search. 
It  was  his  habit,  in  spite  of  the  traffic  menace,  to  read 
books  as  he  walked  along  the  street,  and  he  was  hardly 
out  of  the  shop  before  he  had  opened  its  pages 
lovingly,  and  turned,  by  force  of  habit,  to  the  Pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Great  Subjunctive.  To  his  surprise,  he 
found  the  indicative  crossed  out,  and  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  written  in  the  margin.  This  was  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  ink ;  in  the  same  ink  and  in  the  same 
handwriting,  in  the  smaU,  spidery  characters  of  a 
scholar  in  weak  health,  a  note  was  appended  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  :  “  Sic  Viterbensis.  Jam  antea 
conjecerat  Shurmur,  homo  nonnullius  ingenii.”  ^  It 

1  ”  So  the  Viterbo  MS.  reads.  Shurmur,  a  man  of  some 
ingenuity,  had  already  made  the  conjecture.” 
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was  the  same  hand-writing,  too,  though  something 
bolder  and  less  recent,  that  had  inscribed  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf  the  name  of  the  owner  and  annotator :  Otto 
Gaedke. 
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Draught  of  the  Blue.  An  Essence 
of  the  Dusk.  An  Incarnation  of 
the  Snow.  A  Mine  of  Faults.  The 
Ashes  of  a  God.  Bubbles  of  the 
Foam.  A  Syrup  of  the  Bees.  The 
Livery  of  Eve.  The  Substance  of  a 
Dream.  All  Fcap.  800.  ss.  net.  An 
Echo  of  the  Spheres.  Wide  Demy 
800.  10;.  fid.  net. 

Baker*(C.  H.  Collins) 

Crome.  Illustrated.  Quarto.  £s  ss. 
net. 


Balfour  (Sir  Graham) 

The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Twentieth-  Edition.  In  one  Volume. 
Cr.  Zvo.  Buckram,  ys.  6d.  net, 

Belloc  (Hilaire) 

Paris.  The  Pyrenees.  Each  81.  6d. 
net.  On  Nothing.  Hills  and  the  Sea. 
On  Something.  First  and  Last. 
This  and  That  and  the  Other.  On. 
Each  31.  6d.  net.  On  Everything. 
On  Anything.  Each  6s.  net.  Marie 
Antoinette,  i8j.net.  A  History  of 
England.  In  4  vols.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
iss.  net  each. 

Birmingham  (George  A.) ' 

A  Wayfarer  in  Hungary.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8uo.  8s.  6d.  net.  Spillikins. 
Fcap,  800.  Ss.  net. 

Bowen  (Frank  G.) 

The  King’s  Navy.  Illustrated.  Fcap. 
4to.  7S.  6d.  net. 

Brinton  (Selwyn) 

The  Golden  Age  of  the  Medici. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
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Bulley  (M.  H.)  ^ 

Art  and  Counterfeit.  Illustrated. 
Demy  ^to.  151.  net. 

CampbeU  (Olwen  Ward) 

Shelley  and  the  Unromantics. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition^  Revised. 
Demy  ivo.  i6j.  net. 

Chandler  (Arthur),  D.D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bloemfontein 
Ara  Cceli.  5i.  net.  Faith  and  Experi¬ 
ence.  sj.  net.  The  Cult  of  the  Pass¬ 
ing  Moment.  6j.  net.  The  English 
Church  and  Reunion.  51.  net.  Scala 
Mundi,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Chesterton  (G.  K.) 

The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse. 
All  Things  Considered.  Tremen¬ 
dous  Trifles.  Fancies  versus  Fads. 
Charles  Dickens.  All  Fcap.  8vo. 
3r.  6d.  net.  Alarms  and  Discursions. 
A  Miscellany  of  Men.  The  Uses  of 
Diversity.  The  Outline  of  Sanity. 
All  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  net.  A  Gleaming 
Cohort.  Fcap  8vo.  zs.  6d.  net.  Wine, 
Water,  and  Song.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 
Clutton-Brock  (A.) 

What  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 
Essays  on  Art.  Shakespeare’s  Ham¬ 
let.  Each  ss.  net.  ESSAYS  ON  Books. 
More  Essays  on  Books.  Essays  on 
Life.  Essays  on  Religion.  Each  6s. 
net.  Shelley,  the  Man  and  the  Poet. 
^s.  6d.  net. 

Cowling  (George  H.) 

A  Preface  to  Shakespeare.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8110.  ss.  net. 

Dark  (Sidney)  and  Grey  (Rowland) 
W.  S.  Gilbert  :  His  Life  and  Letters. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
Dolls’  House  (The  Queen’s) 

The  Book  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’ 
House.  Vol.  I.  The  House,  Edited 
by  A.  C.»  Benson,  C.V.O.,  and  Sir 
Lawrence  Weaver,  K.B.E.  Vol.  11. 
The  Library,  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  A  Limited  Edi¬ 
tion.  Crown  4to.  £6  6s.  net. 
Everybody’s  Book  of  the  Queen’s 
Dolls’  House.  An  abridged  edition 
of  the  above.  Illustrated.  Crown  4to. 
SS.  net. 

Edwardes  (TIckner) 

The  Lore  of  the  Honeybee.  Thir¬ 
teenth  Edition,  Crown  8uo.  7s.  6d. 
net.  Beekeeping  for  All.  Crown 
8vo.  3S.  6d.  net.  The  Bee-Master  OF 


Warrilow.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8t>o.  7s.  6d.  net.  All  Illustrated.  Bee- 

Keeping  Do’s  and  Don’ts.  Fcap.  8vo. 
zs.  6d.  net. 

Einstein  (Albert) 

Relativity  :  'The  Special  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Theory.  Crown  8vo.  sr.  net. 
Sidelights  on  Relativity.  Crown 
Svo.  3j.  6d.  net.  The  Meaning  of 
Relativity.  Crown  800.  ss.  net. 
Other  books  on  the  Einstein  Theory 
An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
Relativity.  By  Lyndon  Bolton. 
Croton  8vo.  ss.  net. 

The  Principle  of  Relativity.  By 
A.  Einstein,  H.  A.  Lorentz,  H. 
Minkowski  and  H.  Weyl.  With 
Notes  by  A.  Sommerfeld.  Demy  Svo. 
izs.  6d.  net. 

Write  for  Complete  List 
Fitzgerald  (Edward) 

The  Ruba’iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
Illustrated  by  EDMUND  J.  SULLIVAN. 
Wide  Crown  8vo.  loj.  6d.  net. 

Forrest  (H.  Edward) 

The  Old  Houses  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net.  Also  an  edition  limited  to 
250  copies,  Fcap.  4to.  zii.  net. 

Fyleman  (Rose) 

Fairies  and  Chimneys.  The  Fairy 
Green.  The  Fairy  Flute.  The 
Rainbow  Cat.  Eight  Little  Plays 
for  Children.  Forty  Good-night 
Tales.  Fairies  and  Friends.  The 
Adventure  Club.  Each  3s.  6d.  net. 
A  Small  Cruse,  4^.  6d.  net.  The  Rose 
Fyleman  Fairy  Book.  Illustrated. 
Crown  4to.  los.  6d.  net. 

Gibbon  (Edward) 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  With  Notes,  Appendixes,  and 
Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury.  Illustrated. 
Seven  volumes.  Demy  8vo.  iss.  net 
each  volume.  Also,  unillustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
Glover  (T.  R.) 

The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the 
Early  Roman  Empire.  Poets  and 
Puritans.  From  Pericles  to  Philip. 
Virgil.  Each  10s.  6d.  net. 

Gotch  (J.  A.) 

Old  English  Houses.  Illustrated. 
Detny  800.  i6j.  net.  Also  an  edition 
limited  to  50  copies,  £2  zs.  nU. 
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Graham  (Harry) 

The  World  we  Laugh  in  :  More 
Deportmental  Ditties.  Illustrated  by 
“  Fish.”  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
51.  net. 

Grahame  (Kenneth) 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  7t.  6d. 
net.  Also,  Illustrated  by  Nancy 
Barnhart.  Small  4to.  los.  6d.  net. 
Hadfleld  (J.  A.) 

Psychology  and  Morals.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

Hall  (H.  R.) 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  Near 
East.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised.  Demy 
8uo.  £1  IS.  net.  The  Civilization 
of  Greece  in  the  Bronze  Age.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Demy  Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 
Hamer  (Sir  W.  H.),  and  Hutt  (C.  W.) 
A  Manual  of  Hygiene.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.  £1  los.  net. 

Hays  (Mary) 

The  Love  Letters  of  Mary  Hays. 
Edited  by  A.  F.  Wedd.  Demy  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Hewlett  (Maurice) 

The  Letters  of  Maurice  Hewlett. 
Edited  by  Laurence  Binyon.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Demy  Svo.  i8s.  net. 

Hind  (A.  M.) 

A  Catalogue  of  Rembrandt’s  Etch¬ 
ings.  Two  Vols.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated.  Wide  Royal  Svo.  £1  15s.  net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.) 

A  History  of  English  Law.  Nine 
Volumes.  Demy  Svo.  £1  ss.  net  each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.) 

A  Shepherd’s  Life.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.  I  os.  6d.  net.  Also,  unillustrated, 
Fcap.  Svo.  3S.  6d.  net. 

Hutton  (Edward) 

The  Cities  of  Sicily.  Illustrated, 
los.  6d.  net.  Milan  and  Lombardy. 
The  Cities  of  Romagna  and  the 
Marches.  Siena  and  Southern  Tus¬ 
cany.  Venice  and  Venetia.  The 
Cities  of  Spain.  Naples  and 
Southern  Italy.  Illustrated.  Each, 
Ss.6d.iiet.  A  WAYFARER  IN  UNKNOWN 
Tuscany.  The  Cities  of  Umbria. 
Country  Walks  about  Florence. 
Rome.  Florence  and  Northern  Tus¬ 
cany.  Illustrated.  Each,  7s.  6d.  net. 


Imms  (A.  D.) 

A  General  Textbook  of  Entomology. 
Illustrated.  Royal  Svo.  £i  i6s.  net. 
Inge  (W.  R.),  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
Christian  Mysticism.  (The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1899.)  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Kipling  (Rudyard) 

Barrack-Room  Ballads.  241st  Thou¬ 
sand. 

The  Seven  Seas.  t72nd  Thousand. 
The  Five  Nations.  1381*  Thousand. 
Departmental  Ditties,  iiiih  Thou¬ 
sand. 

The  Years  Between,  gsth  Thousand. 
Four  Editions  of  these  famous  volumes 
of  poems  are  now  published,  viz.  : — 
Croton  Svo.  Buckram,  7s.  6d.  net.  Fcap. 
Svo.  Cloth,  6s.  net.  Leather,  7s.  6d.  net. 
Service  Edition.  Two  volumes  each 
book.  Square  Fcap.  Svo.  31.  net  each 
volume. 

A  Kipling  Anthology — Verse.  Fcap. 
Svo.  Cloth,  6s.  net.  Leather,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Twenty  Poems  from  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling.  423rd  Thousand.  Fcap.  Svo. 
IS.  net. 

A  Choice  of  Songs.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary) 

The  Complete  Works.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  A  New  and  Revised 
Edition  in  Six  Volumes.  With  Frontis¬ 
pieces.  Fcap.  Svo.  6s.  net  each. 

The  volumes  are  :  I.  Miscellaneous 
Prose.  II.  Elia  and  the  Last  Essays 
OF  Elia.  III.  Books  for  Children. 
IV.  Plays  and  Poems.  V.  and  VI. 
Letters. 

Selected  Letters.  Chosen  and  Edited 
by  G.  T.  Clapton.  Fcap.'Svo.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Charles  Lamb  Day  Book 
Compiled  by  E.  V.  LuCAS.  Fcap.  8uo. 
6s.  net. 

Lankester  (Sir  Ray) 

Science  from  an  Easy  Chair.  Science 
from  an  Easy  Chair  :  Second  Series. 
Diversions  of  a  Naturalist.  Great 
AND  Small  Things.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.  71.  6d.  net.  Secrets  of 
Earth  and  Sea.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo.  Ss.  6d.  net. 
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Lod^e  (Sir  Oliver) 

Man  and  the  Universe  {Twentieth  Edi- 
tu  n)i  The  Survival  of  Man  (Seventh 
Eauwn).  Each  Crown  8tio.  7s.  td. 
net.  Raymond  (Thirteenth  Edition). 
Demy  Svo.  los.  bd.  net.  Raymond 
Revised.  Crown  8t;o.  6s.  net.  Rela¬ 
tivity  (Third  Edition).  Fcap.  8t)o.  1$.  net. 

Lucas  (E.  V.) 

The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  2  V0I9. 
£i  IS.  net.  Edwin  Austin  Abbey, 
R.A.  2  Vols.  £6  6s.  net.  Vermeer 
OF  Delft,  ios.  bd.  net.  A  Wanderer 
in  Rome.  A  Wanderer  in  Holland. 
A  Wanderer  in  London.  London 
Revisited  (Revised).  A  Wanderer  in 
Paris.  A  Wanderer  in  Florence. 
A  Wanderer  in  Venice.  Each  los.  bd. 
net.  A  Wanderer  among  Pictures. 
8s.  bd.  net.  E.  V.  Lucas’s  London. 
£1;  net.  Introducing  London. 
2s.  bd.  net.  The  Open  Road.  6s.  net. 
Also,  illustrated.  los.  bd.  net.  Also, 
India  Paper.  Leather,  7s.  bd.  net. 
The  Friendly  Town.  Fireside  and 
Sunshine.  Character  and  Comedy. 
Each  6s.  net.  The  Gentlest  Art.  6s.  bd. 
net.  And  The  Second  Post.  6s.  net.  Also, 
together  in  one  volume  71.  bd.  net.  Her 
Infinite  Variety.  Good  Company. 
One  Day  and  Another.  Old  Lamps 
FOR  New.  Loiterer’s  Harvest. 
Cloud  and  Silver.  A  Boswell  of 
Baghdad.  ’Twixt  Eagle  and  Dove. 
The  Phantom  Journal.  Giving  and 
Receiving.  Luck  of  the  Year.  En¬ 
counters  AND  Diversions.  Zig¬ 
zags  IN  France.  365  (and  One  More). 
Each  bs.  net.  Specially  Selected. 
Urbanities.  Each,  illustrated  by  G.  L. 
Stampa,  7s.  bd.  net.  You  Know  What 
People  Are.  Illustrated  by  George 
Morrow,  ss.  net.  The  Same  Star  :  A 
Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  3s.  bd.  net.  The 
British  School,  bs.net.  Little  Books 
ON  Great  Masters.  Each  ss.  net. 
Roving  East  and  Roving  West.  5s.  net. 
Playtime  and  Company.  7s.  bd.  net. 
See  also  Dolls’  House  (The  Queen’s) 
and  Lamb  (Charles) 

Lynd  (Robert) 

The  Money  Box.  The  Orange  Tree. 
Each  Fcap.  ivo.  bs.  net.  The  Blue 
Lion.  The  Peal  of  Bells.  Each 
Fcap.  800.  3s.  bd.  net.  | 


Marie  Louise  (H.H.  Princess) 

A  Choice  of  Carols.  Fcap.  4to. 
2s.  bd.  net.  Letters  from  the  Gold 
Coast.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  1 6s.  net. 

McDougall  (WUUam) 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Psycho¬ 
logy  (Twentieth  Edition,  Revised), 
los.  bd.  net.  NATIONAL  WELFARE  and 
National  Decay.  6s.  net.  An  Out¬ 
line  OF  Psychology.  las.  net.  An 
Outline  of  Abnormal  Psychology. 
iSs.  net.  Body  and  Mind  (Fifth 
Edition).  i2s.  bd.  net.  Ethics  and 
Some  Modern  World  Problems. 
7s.  bd.  net. 

Mackenzle-Rogan  (Lt.-Col.  J.) 

Fifty  Years  of  Army  Music.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Demy  8vo.  iSs.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice) 

The  Blue  Bird.  6s.  net.  Also,  illus¬ 
trated  by  F.  Cayley  Robinson, 
ios.  bd.  net.  Mary  Magdalene,  ss. 
net.  Death.  3s.  bd.  net.  Our  Eter¬ 
nity.  6s.  net.  The  Unknown  Guest. 
6s.  net.  Poems,  ss.  net.  The  Wrack 
OF  THE  Storm.  6s.  net.  The  Miracle 
OF  St.  Anthony.  3s.  bd.  net.  The 
Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde.  5s.  net. 
The  Betrothal.  6s.  net.  Mountain 
Paths.  6s.  net.  The  Story  of  Tyltyl. 
£i  IS.  net.  The  Great  Secret.  7s.  bd. 
net.  The  Cloud  that  Lifted  and  The 
Power  of  the  Dead.  7s.  bd.  net. 

Masefield  (John) 

On  the  Spanish  Main.  8s.  bd.  net.  A 
Sailor’s  Garland.  6s.  net.  Sea  Life 
IN  Nelson’s  Time.  5s.  net. 

Methuen  (Sir  A.) 

An  Anthology  op  Modern  Verse 

l0^th  Thousand. 

Shakespeare  to  Hardy  :  An  Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  English  Lyrics,  isth  Thousand, 
Each  Fcap.  8t)o.  Cloth,  bs,  net. 
Leather,  7s.  bd.  net, 

Milne  (A.  A.) 

Not  that  it  Matters.  If  I  May. 
Each  3s.  bd.  net.  When  We  were  Very 
Young.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 
Thirteenth  Edition,  ii^th  Thousand, 
ys.  bd.  net.  Leather,  10s.  bd.  net.  For 
the  Luncheon  Interval  :  Cricket 
and  Other  Verses,  is.  bd.  net. 
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Milne  (A.  A.)  and  Fraser-Slmson  (H.) 

Fourteen  Songs  from  “  When  We 
WERE  Very  Young.”  {Eighth  Edition). 
More  Songs  from  “  When  we  were 
Very  Young.”  Words  by  A.  A.  Milne. 
Music  by  H.  Fraser-Simson.  Each 
Royal  yto.  ys.  6d.  net.  The  King’s 
Breakfast.  Crown  yto.  31.  6d.  net. 
Montague  (C.  E.) 

Dramatic  Values.  Crown  8tio.  7s  td. 
net. 

Newman  (Tom) 

How  to  Play  Billiards.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8no.  8r,  6d.  net.  Billiard 
Do’s  and  Don’ts.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Oman  (Sir  Charles) 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a.d.  378-1485.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  a  Vols. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  £1  its.  net. 
Oxenham  (John) 

Bees  in  Amber.  Small  Pott  8vo.  zj. 
net.  All’s  Well.  The  King’s  High¬ 
way.  The  Vision  Splendid.  The 
Fiery  Cross.  High  Altars.  Hearts 
Courageous.  All  Clear  I  Each 
Small  Pott  Sno.  Paper,  is.  3d.  net. 
Cloth,  2s.  net.  Winds  of  the  Dawn. 
2s.  net. 

Perry  (W.  J.) 

The  Origin  of  Magic  and  Religion. 
The  Growth  of  Civilization  {Second 
Edition).  Each  6s.  net.  The  Children 
OF  THE  Sun.  1 8s  net. 

Petrie  (Sir  Flinders) 

A  History  of  Egypt.  In  6  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  From  the  1st  to  the  XVIth 
Dynasty.  Eleventh  Edition,  Revised. 

12St  tt€t» 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVHIth 
Dynasties.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
Qs.  net. 

Vol.  HI.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynas¬ 
ties.  Third  Edition.  12s.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  Ptolemaic  Egypt.  By 
Edwyn  Bevan.  I  os.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  V.  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule. 
J.  G.  Milne.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 
12S.  net. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Stanley  Lane  Poole.  Fourth  Edition. 
10s.  net. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter) 

The  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Edited  by  Lady  Raleigh.  Two  Vols. 
Illustrated.  {SecondEdition^  DemySvo. 
£i  I  os.  net. 


Rice-Oxley  (L.) 

Oxford  Renowned.  Illustrated. 
Demy  800.  i8s.  net. 

Smith  (Adam) 

The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Edited  by 
Edwin  Cannan.  2  Vols.  Demy  Zvo. 
£i  ss.  net. 

Smith  (C.  Fox) 

Sailor  Town  Days.  Sea  Songs  and 
Ballads.  A  Book  of  Famous  Ships. 
Ship  Alley.  Each,  illustrated,  6s.  net. 
Full  Sail.  Illustrated.  ss.  net. 
Tales  of  the  Clipper  Ships,  ss.  net. 
The  Return  of  the  “  Cutty  Sark.” 
Illustrated.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Sommerfeld  (Arnold) 

Atomic  Structure  and  Spectral 
Lines.  Demy  8 no.  £i  I2S.  net. 
Stevens  (F.  E.) 

The  New  Forest  Beautiful.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Crown  8no.  8s.  6d.  net. 
Stevenson  (R.  L.) 

The  Letters.  Edited  by  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin.  4  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  Each 
6s.  net. 

Stratton  (F.  J.  M.) 

Astronomical  Physics.  Demy  8vo. 

I2S.  6d.  net. 

Surtees  (R.  S.) 

Handley  Cross.  Mr.  Sponge’s 
Sporting  Tour.  Ask  Mamma.  Mr. 
Facey  Romford’s  Hounds.  Plain  or 
Ringlets  ?  Hillingdon  Hall.  Each, 
illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net.  Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts  and  Jollities.  Hawbuck 
Grange.  Each,  illustrated,  6s.  net. 
Thomson  (J.  Arthur) 

What  is  Man  ?  6s.  6d.  net.  Science 
and  Religion.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Tllden  (W.  T.) 

The  Art  of  Lawn  Tennis.  Singles 
AND  Doubles.  Each,  illustrated,  6s. 
net.  The  Common  Sense  of  Lawn 
Tennis.  Illustrated,  ss.  net. 

TUeston  (Mary  W.) 

Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs. 
31st  Edition.  3s.6d.net.  India  Paper, 
Leather,  6s.  net. 

UnderhUl  (Evelyn) 

Mysticism  {Tenth  Edition),  iss.  net. 
The  Life  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Life 
of  To-day  {Sixth  Edition),  ys.  6d. 
net. 

Vardon  (Harry) 

How  TO  Play  Golf.  Illustrated. 
18th  Edition.  Crown  800.  5s.  net. 


Messrs.  Methuen’s  Publications 


Waterhouse  (Elizabeth) 

A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death. 
zznd  Edition.  Small  Pott  Suo.  zs.  6d. 
net, 

Wilde  (Oscar). 

The  Works.  In  i6  Vols.  Each  6j.  (id. 
net. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Savile’s  Crime  and 
the  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  II.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua.  III.  Poems.  IV. 
Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.  V.  A 
Woman  of  No  Importance.  VI.  An 
Ideal  Husband.  VII.  The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Being  Earnest.  VIII.  A 


House  of  Pomegranates.  IX.  In¬ 
tentions.  X.  De  Profundis  and 
Prison  Letters.  XL  Essays.  XII. 
Salome,  A  Florentine  Tragedy,  and 
La  Sainte  Courtisane.  XIII.  A 
Critic  in  Pall  Mall.  XIV.  Selected 
Prose  of  Oscar  Wilde.  XV.  Art  and 
Decoration.  XVI.  For  Love  of  the 
King.  (jj.  net.) 

Williamson  (G.  C.) 

The  Book  of  Famille  Rose.  Richly 
Illustrated.  Demy  4to.  £8  8s.  ngt. 
Also  a  limited  edition,  £iz  izs.  net. 


PART  II.  A  SELECTION  OF  SERIES 


The  Antiquary’s  Books 
Each,  illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  loj.  6d.  net. 
A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  various 
branches  of  English  Antiquities,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  popular,  as  well  as 
accurate  and  scholarly. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig  and  R.  H.  CASE. 
Each,  wide  Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

The  Ideal  Library  Edition,  in  single 
plays,  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Textual  Notes  and  a  Commentary 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Now  complete 
in  39  Vols. 

Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  J.  H.  W.  Laing.  Each,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  wide  Royal  8vo.  15s. 
ttet  to  £3  31.  net. 

A  Library  of  Art  dealing  with  Great 
Artists  and  with  branches  of  Art. 

The  “  Complete  ”  Series 
Demy  800.  Fully  illustrated. 

Airman.  i6j.  net.  Amateur  Boxer. 
I  os.  6d.  net.  Billiard  Player,  ioj.  6d. 
net.  Cook.  ioj.  6d.  net.  Foxhunter. 
i6s.net.  GoLFER.i2j.6ii.net.  Hockey 
Player.  |oj.  6d.  net.  Horseman.  15s. 
net.  JujITSUAN  (Cr.  8uo).  Sj.  net. 
Lawn  Tennis  Player.  i2j.  6d.  net. 
Motorist,  ioj.  6d.  net.  Mountain¬ 
eer.  i8j  net.  Oarsman.  12J.  6d.  net. 
Photographer.  12J.  6d.  net.  Rugby 
Footballer,  on  the  New  Zealand 
System.  12J.  6d.  net.  Shot.  i6j.  net. 
Swimmer,  ioj.  6d.  net.  Yachtsman. 
15J.  net. 


The  Connoisseur’s  Library 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Wide 
Royal  800.  £i  iij.  6d.  net  each  vol. 
European  Enamels.  Fine  Books. 
Glass.  Goldsmiths’  and  Silver¬ 
smiths’  Work.  Ivories.  Jewellery. 
Mezzotints.  Porcelain.  Seals. 

The  Do’s  and  Dont's  Series 
Fcap.  8vo.  zs.  6d.  net  each. 

This  series,  although  only  in  its  in- 
fancy,  is  already  famous.  In  due  course 
it  will  comprise  clear,  crisp,  informative 
volumes  on  all  the  activities  of  life. 
Write  for  full  list 

The  Library  of  Devotion 

Handy  editions  of  the  great  Devotional 
books,  well  edited.  Small  Pott  800. 
3J.  net  and  3s.  6d.  net. 

Little  Books  on  Art 

Well  Illustrated.  Demy  i6mo.  Each 
SJ.  net. 

Modern  Masterpieces 

Fcap.  8vo.  3S.  6d.  each  volume. 
Pocketable  Editions  of  Works  by  A.  A. 
Milne,  Joseph  Conrad,  Arnold 
Bennett,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  E.  V. 
Lucas,  Hilaire  Belloc,  W.  H.  Hudson, 
Robert  Lynd,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Jack 
London  and  E.  V.  Knox. 

Sport  Series 

Mostly  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  zs.  net 
to  5J.  net  each. 

Handy  books  on  all  branches  of  sport  by 
experts. 
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Messrs.  Methuen’s  Publications 


Methuen’s  Half-Crown  Library 
Croton  &VO  and  Fcap.  8vo. 

Methuen's  Two  Shilling  Library 
Fcap.  8vo, 

Two  series  of  cheap  editions  of  popular 
books. 

Write  for  complete  lists 

The  Wayfarer  Series  of  Books  for 
Travellers 

Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d.  net  each.  Well 
illustrated  and  with  maps.  The  vol¬ 
umes  are  : — Alsace,  Czecho-Slovakia, 


The  Dolomites,  Egypt,  Hungary,  The 
Loire,  Provence,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Unfamiliar  Japan,  Un¬ 
known  Tuscany. 

The  Westminster  Commentaries 
Demy  8vo.  8».  6d.  net  to  i6s.  net. 
Edited  by  W.  Lock,  D.D.  and  D. 
C.  Simpson,  D.D. 

The  object  of  these  commentaries  is 
primarily  to  interpret  the  author’s  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  present  generation,  taking 
the  English  text  in  the  Revised  Version 
as  their  basis. 


THE  LITTLE  GUIDES 

Small  Pott  8vo.  Illustrated  and  with  Maps 
4S.  net  mostly 

THE  63  VOLUMES  IN  THE  SERIES  ARE 


Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire 

Berkshire 

Brittany 

Buckinghamshire 

Cambridge  and  Colleges 

Cambridgeshire 

Cathedral  Cities  of  England  and 
Wales  6t.  net 
Channel  Islands  s*.  net 
Cheshire  ss.  net 
Cornwall 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  6j.  net 

Derbyshire 

Devon 

Dorset  ss.  6d.  net 
Durham  6i.  net. 

English  Lakes  6j.  net 
Essex  ss.  net 
Gloucestershire 

Gray’s  Inn  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  6s.  net 
Hampshire 

Herefordshire  41.  6d.  net 

Hertfordshire 

Isle  of  Man  6r.  net 

Isle  of  Wight 

Kent  ss.  net 

Kerry 

Lancashire  6s.  net 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland  ss.  net 
Lincolnshire  6s.  net 
London  5s.  net. 

Malvern-  Country 


Middlesex 

Monmouthshire  6s.  net 

Norfolk  ss.  net 

Normandy  s».  net 

Northamptonshire 

Northumberland  7s.  6d.  net 

North  Wales  6s.  net 

Nottinghamshire 

Oxford  and  Colleges 

Oxfordshire 

Rome  ss-  net 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 

Shakespeare’s  Country 

Shropshire 

Sicily 

Snowdonia  6s.  net 

Somerset 

South  Wales 

Staffordshire  ss.  net 

Suffolk 

Surrey  ss.  net. 

Sussex 

Temple 

Warwickshire  5s.  net 
Westminster  Abbey 
Wiltshire  6s.  net 
Worcestershire  6s.  net 
Yorkshire  East  Riding  sj.  net 
Yorkshire  North  Riding 
Yorkshire  West  Riding  7s.  6d.  net 
York  6s.  net 
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